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** Aft the most Honour, forward the 
better man,” has been a kind of cant 
saying, not favourite on the quarter 
deck, but popular among the sailors 
able and ordinary in the British Navy, 
for many generations. Skill and science, 
the effects of education and study are 
not always duly estimated by men of 
uncultivated minds and simple practice : 
they know the power of labour ; but 
they know not the influence and im- 
portance of intellectual acquisitions, till 
by some unforeseen and incalculable 
chance, they are called to discharge duties 
of a class superior to those which their 
every day occupation has formed into 
habit. They then find, that practice to 
be effective ought to be founded on 
accurate theory ; that to be ignorant of 
the basis of their art, as an art, to be 
under the necessity of directing without 
being, at the same time directed by 
knowledge, greatly advanced beyond 
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mere rudiments and principles, is, to a 
generous and feeling mind, a situation 
equally distressing aud dangerous. The 
heedlessness of the sailor, then gives 
place to the anxiety of the officer, or if 
it prevails amidst the perils which 
surround it, the case is committed to 
Fortune, and the blind goddess assumes 
the destiny of the affair: in other words, 
labour and exertion abandon themselves 
to uncertainties and possibilities. —A 
proverb says ‘*Fortune favours the 
bold :’” common sense and daily ex- 
perience teach, that few are the favours 
conferred by Fortune on indiscriminating 
boldness : the judgment that directs and 
regulates attempts, is more frequently 
and more happily rewarded with success, 
than the blind and maniac efforts of 
chance-mediey, or of brute violence. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that in many instances, and in no small 
portion of them under circumstances too 
notorious to be concealed, the skill 
attributed to the Quarter Deck has been 
greatly beholden to that acquired before 
the mast. In naval affairs experience is 
an over ruling, not to say an indispensa- 
ble guide, auc young officers will do well, 
on a thousand oceasions, to learn from 
old sailors; and to stand corrected by 
the more efficient abilities of the prac. 
tical man, who perhaps has paid by 
incalculable hazards for his jiberatioa 
from those errors which he ventures to 
correct in his superior by station. The 
officer who intends to become master of 
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his profession, and to rise to eminence 
by his merit, will despise no means 
of accumulating knowledge; he will 
receive with good humoured indulgence 
the blunt remarks of praetical sagacity, 
and will turn them to profit, however 
humble be their origin; while the officer 
arrived at eminence recollects how often 
he has been indebted to his seniors in 
age aud habit, theugh bis inferiors in 
rank and condiiie:, for hints deserving 
attention, and meriting a place in bis 
memory. Aud, why not? rank and 
condition are not indispensable terms on 
which Nature bestows talents and in- 
tellect. 

In thousands and tens of thousands of 
the lower classes of life, the power of 
native talent equals that of any others; 
as is but too offen demonstrated, when 
necessity compresses that talent tll it 
shews of what it is capable by its re- 
action, im a direction not the most 
honest, or the most laudable. Every 
principle, however, has its limits. We 
do not say, that the mere labouring 
hand should be considered or treated on 
an equality with the well farvished and 
well studied head. Jn a national point 
of view, rewards should be proportioned 
to services; and services from mere 
action canuot possibly equal those in 
which intellect has been combined with 
exertion. While, therefore, we should 
hear with pain the nation charged with 
ingratitude towards the meanest of iis 
servants, who had really served it ; we 
by no means consent to place individuals 
of that character on a level with others 
whose claims to consideration amoment’s 
reflection must pronounce greatly su- 
perior. Mere muscolar power is the 
general gift of nature ; and the strength 
of the man whocarries a hod of mortar, 
it must be admitted, is necessary to the 

rogress of a building ; but, who assigns 
bin the reward or the praise due to the 
architect ? or to the working mason, or 
to the dextrous bricklayer, or to the 
skilful carpenter? Tothese, the temple 
or the palace, it may be truly said, is 
indebted for its solidity ; but not to mere 
animal strength void of skill aud in- 
genuity. In fact, reward is due to that 
previous course of preparation for the 
performance of duty in the various 
stations of life, which, in an enlarged 
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sense, we calleducation. It is the time 
spent, the expense incurred ; the efforts 
made by the mind, long before—often, 
very long, before they are called into 
action by favourable opportunity, which, 
properly speaking, may lawfully claim 
remuneration. It is the diligence ex- 
ercised in the acquisition of skill,—the 
additional talent engrafted on those of 
nature, that presumes, and justly, on 
meeting with an adequate reward ; and 
if denied, repulsed, or overlooked, feels 
the injury aggravated by ingratitude 
combined with injustice. 

Our readers wil) have observed, that 
the concluding paragraph of that divi- 
sion of the public document relative to 
the Navy inserted in our last, which now 
fias acquired the foree of a regulation, 
touched on a station which has been 
treated with too little respect, or rather, 
with unwarrantable contempt, — the 
Schoolmaster. As if it were no breach of 
policy or of morals to spurn at the means 
of acquiring instruction; as if because 
seamen were illiterate antiently, when 
letters were less generally understood 
aud practised throughout the nation, 
ihey must always remain so; as if that 
description of science, which every naval 
schoolmaster is bound to promote, were 
not equally beneficial and necessary to 
ihe individual, as it would have been in 
another shape had he remained on land. 
Nor shall we hesitate, in spite of the 
odium attached by the unthinking to the 
Psalm-singer,”’ and the Methodist,’’ 
to rejoice in whatever advantage en- 
creases the comforts or the respect- 
ability of the Clergy who discharge the 
important office of Chaplain to vessels of 
war, inthe manner in which it ought to 
be discharged. We have reason to hope, 
that something beside the character of a 
*« .— jolly dog of a parson,” is now 
required in ecclesiastics, whose duty it 
is to promete piety in a multiplicity 
of varied forms, distinct from appointed 
services in the rubric. We willingly 
flatter ourselves that the reproach cast 
on the Navy by foreign nations, who 
remark with surprise the total inatten- 
tion to Religious offices, on board of 
British vessels, is less founded than 
heretofore; and will hereafter be less 
founded than ever. It is a well known 
fact, that Mahometans, Idolaters, and 
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even Pagans, have thought themselves 
superior in point of Religion to Britons , 
who, in their opinion, had no Religion 
at all; as they never manifested any 
signs of it, themselves; nor had any 
persons (as other nations had) who ap- 
peared to be by character charged with 
its sacred functions, 

Without following these remarks to 
more formal conclusions, itis obvious to 
every considerate mind, that the forma- 
tion of that class, or rather of those 
classes, of inferior officers, to which the 
document that forms the subject of the 
present article, proceeds to refer, may 
be greatly influenced by attention to those 
instructions which originate with the duty 
and office of the schoolmaster, Every 
practical man knows that the warrant- 
officers of his ship, though not gentle- 
men, by the rules of the service, are of 
unspeakable importance to his comfort. 
They are the sinews which compact the 
body politic of the ship’s crew; and as 
they are well, or ill, principled, they are 
capable of producing much good or evil. 
They have opportunities, peculiar to 
themselves, of disseminating opinions, 
or of inculeating sentiments, extremely 
detrimental or beneficial to the service, 
They often nip a mutinous disposition 
in the bud, before it is blown; they 
detect, perliaps, suppressit, while latent 
in the bosom of a mess-mate, or of a 
few individuals, Their opinion has 
great weight among their fellows ; and 
they obtain intelligence, thatis carefully 
guarded from all observers besides. 
Such men cannot be, themselves, too 
well iaformed, or too candidly treated, 

The active services, too, of this class 
of officers are of great importance : they 
must be trained gradually to them: they 
are called, occasionally, to very arduous 
duty: the promptitude and intelligence 
required by the exigency, cannot wait : 
the decision of the moment is all in all, 
A long series of training is necessary 
to impart this qualification ; and forms 
that course of study to which we have 
already adjudged the right of claiming 
retribution, 

To men of merit of this class, the 
mercantile navy holds out powerful temp- 
tations : and, for the same reasons as 
influence those temptations, it is most 
desirable to retain these officers in the 


public service. And now, when in the 
course of their employment, they have, 
with the British navy, within these few 
years, seen all parts of the world, toa 
much greater extent than ever, their 
characters have acquired an additional 
motive to regard, and even to esteem, 
on the partof the public; in whose ser- 
vice they have spent their lives, and mae 
tured their abilities, 

After all, personal character must 
determine the respectability of indivi- 
duals, There are men who care not 
how negligently they perform their 
duty what service can prosper in which 
these must of necessity bear an active 
part? There are others whose powerful 
sense of honour, no station whatever 
could) augment. They feel as keenly 
for the dignity and superiority of their 
country aud the service, as his Honour 
the Admiral, or the Commander-in-thief, 
himself. ‘They may defer to their com- 
mander’s superior abilities, and they 
would be the last on earth to question 
the propriety of his orders; they know 
and feel obedience to be their duty ; but 
these feelings are so far from being 
inconsistent with their station, that 
they are valuable qualifications for it: 
they support them under fatigue; they 
harden them against casualties; they 
act as stimuli of the most powerful 
kind; in fact, they distinguish the class 
under our present consideration; and 
perhaps, it is not too much to attribute 
to these more humble officers, a princi- 
pal place in the observation of the im- 
mortal Nelson, which burst from him 
while surveying the Spanish fleet at 
Cadiz, before that nation became our 
enemies :—‘* These ships are certainly 
the finest in the world ! The Spaniards 
can build ships: but, thank God / they 
cannot build men //” 


It would contribute little to the 
amusement or gratification of our reae 
ders, in general, if we should here enu- 
merate the various duties of these offi. 
cers ; or enlarge on the merits of gun- 
ners—boatswains—carpenters, ke. Ke, 
in the conduct and preservation of ves- 
sels. Their importance ean be ade- 
quately estimated by seamen only ; and 
not by all of them; for, it is emergency 
that calls out their merit; and the ofti- 
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cer who has uot experienced that emer- 
gency, can acquire no adequate idea of 
the extent of what his eventual obliga- 
tions might be. The candid and judicious, 
who have braved the terrors of the ocean 
in their varied forms, will chearfuliy do 
them justice. 


It will be observed also, that the class 
of subaltern officers under consideration, 
is extremely sensible to favours done 
them, vr intended to be done them: as 
no mea feel injury sooner, and perhaps, 
are somewhat forward of apprehension 
on that subject, so they are free in their 
acknowledgments, and hearty in their 
affections. It is the best of all possible 
policy, to ensure their attachment by 
kindness ; and there can be no question, 
but what the present attention to their 
interests will be received by them with 
effectual acknowledgement, as marking 
a desire to contribute to their comfort, 
which can hardly fail of animating their 
professional enthusiasm, and ensuring 
the permanence of their services. 

And if any, from ignorance of sea- 
affairs, should conceive too slightly of 
the merit of this class of officers, let 
them reflect for a moment what would 
be the condition of that Navy in which 
by misfortune, they should be found 
deficient, or extinct, at the breaking 
out of a naval war, when exertions, sud- 
den, and extensive in all divisions, were 
called for, unremittingly. If the art of 
regularity be “‘ putting the right things 
-in the mght places,”’ none are so well 
acquainted as these men are with that 
duty. They direct the unpractised ; 
they animate the sluggish; they per- 
suade the dubious; they exercise the 
most beneficial influence over every 
branch of duty; and infuse a life and 
spirit, which pervades the whole, with- 
out that appearance of affectation or of 
sternuess, which would be found, or 
fancied, in the condescension, or in the 
energy, of superior commanders. 

Foreign nations have frequently spe- 
culated on the causes which ensure 
the superiority of British seamen. Un- 
doubtedly, an island is a natural nursery 
for youth inclined to a seafaring life ; 
and it has been caiculated that, taking 
the average of the British islands, every 
part is within five miles of the coast, so 
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that an acquaintance with the water is 
little other than a natural desire, and 
may be indulged as an amusement, by 
the rising generation ; whereas the con- 
tinental states—France, for instance— 
though wishing to be thought a maritime 
power, being exposed but partially to the 
ocean, the average distance of its depart- 
ments, exceeds twenty miles, or more; a 
distance too great, to allow of familiarity 
with sea affairs ; except to a small part 
ef the population,—that immediately 
within its maritime districts. 

How far the most ancient institutions 
of Britain, while under the influence of 
Druidical superstition, might contribute 
to this partiality, among the Britons, 
and in what degree that influence might 
descend among succeeding generations, 
it is not possible to answer. But, if we 
may believe Mr. Davies,* the aspirants 


* We copy frem this writer’s ‘‘Mythology 
and Rites of the British Druids,” the following 
poem, which pertains to the ceremony of inclos- 
ing the aspirant in the coracle, and launching him 
into the water, as described in Hanes Taliesin, 
and the reputed author supports the dignity of 
Hierophant. 

*€ The Probationer, seeing the wear, or Sarn 
Badrig, at a prodigious distance, and trembling 
at the thought of the perilous adventure, ex- 
claims, 

“¢ Though I love the sea beach, I dread the 
open sea; a billow may come, undulating over 
the stone.” 

To this, the solemn Hierophant replies, — 

‘© To the brave, to the magnanimous, to the 
“ amiable, to the generous, who boldly embarks, 
“the ascending stone of the Bards will prove the 
harbour of life ! Ft has asserted the praise of Het- 
“‘tyn, the mysterious impeller of the sky; and, 
“ vill the doom shall its symbol be continued.” 

PROBATIONER. 

*« Though I love the strand, I dread the wave ; 
‘© creat has been its violence—dismal an over- 
* whelming stroke ! Even to him who survives, 
© it will be the subject of lamentation !” 

GwyppNaw. (Hierophant.) 

* It is a pleasant act, to wash on the bosom of 
* the fair water. Though it fill the receptacle, 
*€ it will not disturb the heart, My associated 
train regard not its overwhelming. 

“ As for him who repented of his enterprize, 
“ the lofty (wave) has hurried the babler far 

away to his death; but the brave, the mag- 

nanimous will find his compensation, in ar- 
riving safe at the stones. The conduct of the 
water will declare thy metit.” 

(The Hierophant then addresses the timid, or re- 
jected candidate. ) 

“* Thy coming without external purity, is a 
“ pledge that I will not receive thee.—Take out 
“ the gloomy one '—From my territory have I 

alienated the rueful steed !~My revenge, upon 
“ the shoal of earth-worms, is their hopeless 
“ Jonging for the pleasant allotment. Out of 
“ the receptacle which is thy aversion, did [ 


“ obtain the (glorious) Rainsow.” 
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who desired initiation into the most so- 
lemn mysteries of the Druids, were not 
pronounced worthy, till they had mani- 
fested their skill and intrepidity, by 
triumphing over the boisterous waves, 
ina small coracle, which they were com- 
manded to conduct from a certain point 
of land, in Cardigan bay, to “ the cause- 
way of deliverance’? (Sarn Badrig) in 
spite of ** Gwyn ab Nudd,” the Demon 
who presided over the deep; or, of the 
Fury ‘ attendant on the fountain of the 
raging sea,” 

This may be pronounced a species of 
Water Ordeal, of the most terrific kind; 
and would perplex many a modern 
youngster who has safely landed on the 
shores of the Chesapeake or the Ganges: 
—a coracle is not a first rate man-of- 
war! This adventure was achieved on 
principles of religion and patriotism ; 
and happy should we be to coincide, 
without reserve, in the opinion of one* 
who without hesitation considers these 
principles as equally predominant among 
our sea-faring men, at this day. 


“ T well know, and am proud to declare, 
the characteristic virtues of British seamen. 
They are eminently distinguished by a ne- 
ver-failing love of their country; but by hu 
manity towards their fellow creatures; by 
moderation in victory; by a noble disdain 
of the severe hardships of their profession, 
and an elevated seuse of its glories. Nor 
am I insensible to the dangers they un- 
dergo, I know, my fellow Christians, that 
you get your bread at the peril of your 
lives; but I also know it to be your pride, 
and your consolation, that this is done in 
the service of your couutry, . : 

“To you, with all those brave men, 
wherever they may be, who are employed 
in its defence, your country looks with the 
most perfect confidence; not only for the 
protection of its laws and liberties, but of 
its most holy Religion. In the united cha- 
racter of Britons, and Christians, she looks 
to you for the permanent security of her 
coustitution, and the inviolate sanctity of 
her altars.” . . . . 

« We enjoy, by this means, a degree of 
security, of public happivess, and interior 
tranquillity, for which a very large and op. 
pressed part of Europe languishes in vain. 
Hence it is, that we exult as Englishmen 
in the honour of our character, the excel- 
lence of our constitution, and a course of 


* Dr. J. Stainer Clarke, in his Sermons to 


Seamen. 


national prosperity; while the country, 
whose shores you behold; and against 
whose insulting menaces, you now offer, 
and have so long offered, a proud defiance ; 
contains scenes of ¢onfusion and disorder, 
of tyranny and misrule, of persecution and 
murder; at whose horrors Europe trem- 
bles, and in which all Europe would have 
been involved, if British honour, British 
courage, and British power, had not stood 
forth to check the progress of an ambition, 
the most insatiable and cruel. For it is 
not, my brethren, the cause of your coun- 
try alone which is maintained, by thus tra- 
versing the ocean, and displaying this glo- 
rious assemblage of naval strength, even 
at the very harbours of the enemy; but 
the cause of every part of the civilized 
world: nations yet unborn, shall hear your 
noble exertions related with gratitude ; and 
shall make the arduous labours, you now 
endure, the frequent theme of praise and 
emulation.” . 

“ The naval character, nurtured by a 
commercial and enterprising spirit, in at- 
taining its present greatness, has not been 
inseusible to the co operating power of Re- 
ligion. A_ spirit of devotion, a constant 
attention to the duties of a Christian, has 
appeared a distinct feature among the most 
renowned of the profession. The hardships 
and perils which attend it, would often 
break down the firmest courage, but for 
the consolation which Religion affords ; for 
we may say of the hardy mariner, in the 
words of the son of Sirach,—a (ttle or no- 
thing is his rest ! and afterward ke is in his 
sleeep, as in the day of keeping watch ; trou- 
bled in the vision of his heart, as if he were 


escaped out of a battle.” 


This is a pleasing picture, and we 
should be glad to believe that all who 
** go down to the sea in ships, aud be- 
hold the wonders of God in the mighty 
waters,”’ were actuated by the spirit 
which this divine ascribes to them.— 
But, that were too much to expect: and 
among other services for which the pub- 
lie are beholden to a meritorious des« 
cription of force, that, we are glad to 
see, is not overlooked, the marines in 
their various branches have been useful 
in maintaining discipline, and prevent- 
ing disorder, as well as in adding eftfi- 
cient strength. The habits naturally 
formed by attention to military duties, 
are much more favourable tu steady 
obedience, than the heedless explosions 
which mark the sons of the boisterous 
billows. The discipline of the Navy is 
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now strict; but it was severe; and Fre- 
derick of Prussia, when a British no- 
bleman, ** wondered how could 
endure such severities; such reduction 
to the state of mere machinery, as the 
Prussian soldiers submitted to,” judged 
right when he said, ‘ similar discipline 
renders your Navy, and my Army invin- 
cible.” Those severities, which, how- 
ever they might be regretted in theory, 
were found necessary in practice, among 
our national bulwarks, are seldom main- 
tained, as formerly ; and no small por- 
tion of the praise due to the origin of 
this mildness attaches to the Marines, 
who now form a constant part of a 
ship’s complement. 


By means of this corps, that has been 
safely accomplished which heretofore 
was despaired of ; andevery commander 
obtains from this description of foree, 
an additional and powerful lever, at his 
disposition in his oflice of Governor 
It affords him, too, another opportunity 
of displaying the character of a gentle- 
man, and of receiving the behaviour 
due to a gentleman, in return. Hence 
might be included among its happiest 
consequences, the occasion it has proved 
of familiarising the services. Who does 
not recollect with regret, the failure of 
enterprizes in which the army and navy 
were conjointly engaged, when each 
threw the blame on the other? Let 
Carthagena tell the tale of woe towhich 
her walls. were witness :—the mutual re- 
criminations it produced are painful 
blots in our annals! Late years have 
seen a better spirit: on every triumph 
of the navy, the writer has done him- 
self honour by his readiness to reuder 
justice to the zeal, and bravery mani- 
fested by Captain Such-an-one, and his 
gallant troops. 

But, the Royal Marine Artillery is 
that description of force to which at- 
tention is particularly directed in this 
paper; and certainly it must be allowed, 
that this, with all others, whuse supe- 
riority and excellence depends on long 
practice, cannot safely be let down very 
low ;—cannot be too efficiently main- 
tained in the fullness of its strength, for 
the security of the public service. 

To the Widow's Charity no objection 
will be made by the public. 


It is indeed, a truth not to be forgot, 
that the services of men engaged in de- 
fence of their country, are inevitably 
accompanied by casualties, Such 
nexions as widows, and orphans, are 
bequests to the country, Compassion 
inclines to say more;—but Prudence 
must advise Compassion. The duties of 
statesmen are at all times sufficiently 
complicated; but lately more than ever. 
A war so long, so extensive, so arduous, 
has brought with it unexampled difficul- 
ties ; and whatever may be the disposi- 
tion of those at the head of afiairs, they 
cannot take off the constraint that con- 
tending principles impose on their 
tions, They must do what they can, 
rather than what they would. They 
must not allow themselves to feast one 
branch of remuneration for past services, 
while they starve another. They must, 
in an orderly manner, direct their at- 
tention to the whole; and endeavour 
that no one shall have just reason to 
complain. This ts their duty ; aud this 
the public will, we conclude, discern and 
acknowledge, in the document that has 
given occasion to these remarks, — It is 
one of the most general in its nature, 
that late years have seen, in reference 
to the British Navy ; it includes not only 
a view of the ships and their rates, but 
of the various ranks, which compose its 
force, from the highest officer to the 
most humble :—from the Lord High Ad- 
miral—to the Gunver—the Boatswain,— 
the Carpenter,—the Chest and Hospital 
at Greenwich, and—the Charity due to 
the widow and fatherless. 


PROPOSALS AND REGULATIONS 
RELATIVE 
TO THE ROYAL NAVY, 


MADE BY THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY, AND 
SANCTIONED BY ORDER IN COUNCIL, 
COMMENCING THE IsT oF JAN. 1817. 

[ Concluded from page 193.} 


This section after stating the inconsisten- 
cies in the existing rates of pay for boat- 
swains, gunners, carpenters, Ye. proposes the 
following regulations — 

Ist. The pay and superannuation of gun- 
ners, boatswains and carpeuters, shall be 
regulated by the same scale. 


2. The scale of sea and ordinary pay 
shall be as follows, in the several rates, 
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Rate... Ist 2d 3d 4th Sth Gth et infra 
= 
Sea.. £100 90 80 70 65 60 
Ordinary 85 75 65 55 50 4% 

3d. The above pay is to be personal aud 
net, and no deductions or compensations 
are to be made. 

4th. No warraat officer shall be ap- 
pointed toa fifth rate, who shall not have 
served two years cither in a sixth rate or 
sloop in commission; nor to a fourth rate 
who shall not have served two years ina 
fifth rate in commission ; nor to athird rate, 
who shall not have served one year in a 
fourth rate in commission, or three years in 
a fourth or fifth rate in commission ; nor to 
a second rate, who shall not have served 
two years in a third rate in commission ; 
nor to a first rate, who shall not have 
served three years in a secoud or third rate 
in commission, But as iv times of peace it 
may not be possible for officers to serve the 
required time iu commission, we submit, 
that in cases of vacancy, when there hap- 
pens to be no man who has served the re- 
quisite time for an appointment, it may be 
given to the person who may be, in our 
opinion, in other respects the best qualified 
for, and entitled to the situation, 

Sth. In the event of any warrant officer 
being put out of his ship by her being lost, 
broken up, or otherwise, he shall be placed 
as supernumerary in one of his Majesty's 
ships in ordinary of the same rate, until 
we may have an opportunity of giving him 
another appointment. 

6th. The rates of superannuation of war- 
rant officers shall be according to the fol- 
lowing scale, formed on a consideration of 
the total length of service as a warrant offi- 
cer, with the length of service in commis- 
sion:— 

Total Service. Commissioned Service. Pensions, 


50 years «+ 20 years + £85 


10 G5 

10 
45 
Ld cere 15 GO 
40 


35 


7th. Officers whose length of service 
may happen not to fall exactly under any 
of the preceding numbers, shall be peu- 

oned agreeably to the rate which may 
come nearest to their length of service. 


éth. Officers having a shorter period of 
service than the Jowest of the foregoing, 
shall receive either the pension to which 
their services would entitle them from 
Greenwich Hospital, or such other sum, 
not exceeding 301 per anuum, as we, on 
a view of the mdividual case may ap- 
point. 


Oth. No warrant officer shall reckon as 
service, either for promotion or superannu- 
ation, any time for which he shall not have 
a certificate of good conduct from the cap- 
tains or commanders of the ships ia which 
he may have served; and if the certificate 
should not state the good and meritorious 
conduct of the officer for the specified pe- 
riod, such time is to be disallowed him; 
but if the warrant officer thinks he has any 
reason to complain thereof, he may address 
his complaint to our secretary, for our en- 
quiry and final decision; and in this case, 
we submit that we be authorized to allow 
the time or uot, as we may judge proper. 


If your Royal Highness shall be gra- 
ciously pleased to sanction the foregoing 
propositions on this branch of the subject, 
we shall be enabled to superannuate several 
hundreds of worn-out and disabled officers, 
who are at present on the ordinary, and of 
whom we caunot clear the list (which 
ought to be effective) with justice and ha- 
manity to these old servants of the public, 
while the present partial and inadequate 
rates of superannuation exist; but we have 
farther the satisfaction of stating to your 
Royal Highness, that this benefit to the 
naval service will not create any additional 
expense to the country; as the saving of 
cost now incurred for victualling and keep- 
ing iu full pay so large a number of ineffi- 
cient persons, will not only compeusate the 
whole additional expeuse of the arrange- 
ment relative to warrant officers, which we 
thus humbly submit to your Royal High- 
ness's gracious consideration, but will 
even diminish considerably the expense 
which, on the peace establishmeut, may 
arise from the other propositions which we 
have submitted. 


IV. We now beg leave humbly to repre- 
sent to your Royal Highness, that having 
had under consideration the numbers and 
ratings of the petty officers of his Majesty’s 
fleet, we have found that there are several 
useful duties for which no proper ratings are 
provided ; while, on the other hand, seve- 
ral ratings are preserved in the table which 
have become obsolete, aud which have no 
duties now attached to them, and which 
are now, we have reason to think, given to 
men whom the several captains think de- 
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serving of higher pay, and for whom they 
have no appropriate ratings. 

With a view, therefore, of remedying 
these irregularities, aud of giving fair en- 
couragement to that class of men, the petty 
officers, we humbly submit that your Royal 
Highness may be pleased to sanction the 
establishment of the following additional 
ratings, the effective duties of which are 
now performed without any corresponding 
ratings :— 

Admiral’s Coxswain 
Coxswainof the launch 
——— of the Pinnace 
Captai® of the Hold 
Yeoman of the Signals 
Cooper’s Mate 

Crew 
Gunner’s Yeoman 

Two of these ratings have been already 
established by Order in Council, but we 
have nevertheless included them in the 
above list, because they are not in the ge- 
neral table of ratings, and in order to lay 
before your Royal Highness, at one view, 
the whole of this part of the subject. 


And we farther submit to your Royal 
Highness, to be pleased te sanction the 
abolition of the following obsolete unneces- 
sary ratings. 
Yeoman of the powder 


of the Sheets 
Quarter Master's mates 
Trumpeters 
Gun Smiths 


The expense to be occasioned by the es- 
tablishment of the former ratings will, after 
deducting that of the ratings proposed to 
be abolished, be very considerable; 
namely 31. 2s. per mensem in a first rate, 
and less in proportion in the others; being 
in the whole, on one ship of each class in 
the Royal Navy, only 121. 7s. per mensem. 
We beg leave farther to state, that, as the 
carpenters, and carpenter's mates, and car- 
penter’s crews find their own tools, and 
are alone, of all the classes in the ship, 
liable to this species of extra expense ; and 
as we have, by late regulations, given 
much more activity and employment to this 
description of persons, to the yreat benefit 
of the service, we propose to allow to each 
person of these classes 7s. per mensem, in 
addition to their pay, to supply themselves 
with tools; this allowance being, in fact, 
already, though partially, made. 

V. We now beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of your Royal Highness to the compa- 
nies of Royal Marive Artillery. 

These companies were formed, one at 
each division, in the year 1804, for the 

purpose, in the first instance, of supplying 


Carpenter’s Yeoman 
Captain's Steward 
Cook 
Ward or Gun room 
Steward 


Ship’s Tailor 


ook 


Midshipman Ordinary 
Coxswain’s Mates 
Swabbers 

Ordinary Trumpeter 
Shifter 

Gunner’s Tailors 
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the service of his Majesty's bomb vessels 
before that time performed by the Royal 
Artillery; but it was also intended that 
these companies should, particularly in 
time of peace, be employed at the respec- 
tive divisions, in drilling the whole of the 
mariues to gunnery. 


We are so well satisfied of the great uti- 
lity of having a considerable body of ma- 
rines trained to gunnery, that we are in- 
duced to recommend that the Royal Marine 
Artillery be increased to eight companies, 
as well for the purpose of encouraging and 
training the other marines, as to enable 
us, on occasions, to embark a certain num- 
ber of well-trained artillery-men in others 
of his Majesty's ships as well as in the 
bombs; experience having proved the 
great advantages to be derived to the ser- 
vice from this practice, which has been of 
late tried to a small extent. 


We therefore humbly propose to your 
Royal Highness, to be pleased to sanction 
the establishment of eight companies of | 
Royal Marine Artillery ; but in order that 
the whole establishment may not exceed 
what your Royal Highness has pleased to 
declare to be a fit peace establishment of 
marines, we humbly propose to transfer a 
certain number of officers and men from 
ordinary marines to the artillery, and we 
hereto subjoin schemes of the establishment 
of Royal marines and Royal marine artil- 
lery, respectively, which we think proper 
for the present period, by which the corps 
will consist of eighty companies, of which 
eight will be artillery. 


This measure, which will give great efti- 
ciency to the corps of marines, and, to use 
the expression of the original promoters of 
the marine artillery, double its utility both 
ashore and afloat, will be a very jnconsi- 
derable, if any, expense to the’ public; 
because we have proposed to reduce an 
equivalent number of ordinary marines, 
and shall further submit some reductions 
in the number of officers attached to the 
artillery companies ; and in time of war, 
a farther diminution of expense from what 
it would be under the present system, will, 
if your Royal Highness shall be pleased to 
adopt our suggestions, arise from the fol- 
lowing circumstances :— 

The Royal Artillery, when embarked in 
bombs, had certain advantages granted to 
them, in consideration, we presume, of their 
being taken out of their natural course of 
shore service: these advantages the Royal 
marine artillery have claimed, and hitherto 
enjoyed, under, we think, an erroneous 
construction of his Majesty's Order in 
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Council, establishing the pay and allow- 
ances of these companies. 


It is evident that, however just it was to 
grant such advantages to the Royal artil- 
Jery, when removed from their ordinary 
duties, it was certainly unnecessary to give 
them to the marine artillery, whose natu- 
ral course of service it was to embark, and 
which in fact was formed for this especial 

urpose. We trust therefore that your 

oyal Highness will see the expediency of 
correcting this error, at this favourable op- 
portunity, when it can be done without 
any immediate injury to individuals, be- 
cause at preseut none of the marine artil- 
lery are embarked, nor, according to the 
original regulations, would they have been 
embarked, in time of peace; while we 
therefore prepose to continue the increased 
shore pay, and to encourage the artillery 
and the corps in general, by doubling the 
numbers who will receive this increased 
pay, we think we may fairly propose to 
abolish the distant and contingent advan- 
tage of the extra sea pay, to which in fact 
we doubt that any other right has hitherto 
existed, than an erroneous construction of 
his Majesty’s Order in Council. 

We therefore propose, that when the 
Royal marine artillery shall embark, the 
sea pay of all ranks shall bear to their pay 
ashore the same proportion that the sea 
pay ofthe marines in general bears to their 
shore pay. 

For all these purposes herein before men- 
tioned, we beg leave tu subjoin to this me- 
morial, a table of the rates of his Majesty’s 
ships, and the force and complements of 
each rate, and also of the pays, numbers, 
and ratings of all the officers and men in 
the fleet, both seamen and marines; and 
we humbly recommend to your Royal 
Highness, to be pleased to recall and an- 
nul the table now in force under his Majes- 
ty’s Order in Council of the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1806, and to sanction and establish in 
lieu thereof, the table hereunto annexed, 
on which, for the sake of perspicuity aud 
convenience, we have distinguished the se- 
veral classes for sharing the produce of sei- 
zures, agreeably to your Royal Highness's 
Order in Council of the 14th Octeber 
last. 

We now have to submit to your Royal 
Highness, in order that the funds of the 
Chest and Hospital at Greenwich, and of 


the Widows’ Charity, to which the deduc- 


tions, herein before proposed to be abo- 
lished, are applied, may not suffer by this 
arrangement, that your Royal Highness 
may be pleased to direct that the calculated 
amount of the said deductions, on the num- 
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ber of officers and men respectively em- 
ployed, shall be paid over by the Navy 
Board to the funds of the said institutions, 
under such regulations and checks as we 
may think necessary, for ensuring the full 
and equitable arrangement of this matter 
between these different branches of the 
service; which, we have no doubt, can be 
attained with great convenience to all the 
officers concerned, and without any in- 
crease of establishment, or any expense 
whatsoever to the public. And, finally, 
we have to submit that the whole of this 
arrangement shall be carried into execu- 
tion from and after the ist of January 
next, or as soon after as conveniently may 
be. 

In proposing alterations in the present 
practice cf the naval establishments, so im- 
portant as those herein before submitted to 
your Royal Highness, we have thought it 
right to enter into a detail of the motives 
and principles by which we have been 
guided. We have, ourselves, in the inves- 
tigation which has led to this memorial, 
found considerable inconvenience from the 
want of explanation as to the precise views 
on which former arrangemeuts were made ; 
and we therefore humbly hope that your 
Royal Highness will be graciously pleased 
to excuse the length of detail into which, 
on the present occasion, we have presumed 
to enter. 


— 
Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's 
Bay in his Majesty’s ship Rosamond, 
containing some Account of the North- 
Eastern Coast of America, and of the 
Tribes inhabiting that remote region. 
By Lieut. Edward Chappell, R. N, 8vo. 
Price 12s. Mawman, London, 1817. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company was in- 
corporated by charter in the year 1670, 
for the purpose of carrying on an ex- 
clusive trade to the Bay, visited by 
Lieut. Chappell. Exclusive enough it 
has certainly been, as it respects the 
extension of our geographical know- 
ledge: nor, until the recent disputes 
between Lord Selkirk, who is a large 
holder of property in this company, and 
some rival traders, did the public 
know any thing about it, or the 
territory which has become the subject 
of dispute. We opened this volume in 
the hope of finding some information, 
and have been highly gratified with the 
useful intelligence it conveys, in a mo- 
dest and unassuming manner. 
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The work is introduced by a preface 
from the celebrated traveller Dr. E, D. 
Clarke, threugh whom Lieut. Chappell 
had presented to the university of Cam- 
bridge a valuable collection of the dresses, 
weapons, Kc. of the Indians inhabiting 
Hudson’s Bay, and at whose request the 
Narrative has been given to the public. 
To its accuracy Dr, C. gives his un- 
qualified testimony, and has added an 
interesting statement of the author’s 
naval career, 

Towards the close of May 1814, the 
Rosamond took under her convoy the 
two ships of the Hudson’s Bay traders, 
accompanied by a brig belonging to the 
Moravian Missionary Society, which 
was bound for the coast of Labrador. 
Agreeably to the rule of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, their ships broke ground 
on the 29th of May, and proceeded 
from the Nore to the Orkney Islands. 
On casting anchor at Stromness, in the 
island of Pomona, the principal of the 
Orkneys, their arrival was announced 
by a discharge of cannon—a welcome 
signal to the inhabitants, almost every 
one of whom is interested in the visits 
of the North West Men, for so they 
denominate the Hudson’s Bay ships. 
These visits, it seems, create a kind of 
annual mart or fair in the Orkneys; 
as it is from hence that their crews de- 
rive all necessary supplies of provisions, 
water, aud even men, to fit them for so 
longa voyage. The sketch, which Mr. 
Chappell gives of the domestic and 
rural economy of the Orkneys, does not 
present the most delightful picture of 
that remote part of the British do- 
minions. The town of Stromness.is an 
irregular assemblage of dirty huts, in- 
terspersed with a very few decent houses. 
There is scarcely any thing deserving 
the name of a street in the place, though 
it is said to contain a population of two 
thousand souls, The harbour is small, 
but very secure; and the total want of 
firewood on the island is amply com- 
ene by the abundance of cheap 

ewcastle coal, which is sent thither in 


exchange for the kelp, the chief produce 
of the Orkneys, exported from Strom- 


ness. Partly from idleness, and partly 
from want of manure, agriculture is in 
a very low state; and the habitations of 
the farmers presented any thing but 
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cleanliness and comfort. Though nei- 
ther foxes nor hares are to be found on 
these islands, rabbits are very numerous ; 
and the quantities of grouse, plover, 
partridges, and other game, are asto- 
nishing. 

Ou the 29th of June the Rosamond 
and her convoy set sail from the Ork- 
neys; and on the 28th of the following 
month they saw the island of Cape 
Resolution. As they approached this 
island, they passed several ice bergs, or 
mountains of ice. At length they 
reached Cape Saddleback, off which 
they were visited by the Esquimaux, a 
singular race of people, inhabiting the 
shores of Hudson’s and Davis’ Straits, 
the northern part of Hudson's Bay, and 
both sides of the vast peninsula of La- 
brador, These people, who had been 
anxiously waiting for the arrival of the 
ships, immediately pushed off in their 
canoes to meet and traffic with them. 
It seems that the annual visit of the 
Hudsou’s-Bay ships is considered by 
them as a sort of annual fair, for dis- 
posing of their little manufactures of 
dresses, spears, &c. which they ex- 
change for knives, needles, pieces of 
metal, and similar articles, of prime 
necessity with them, 

The canoes of the Esquimaux are de- 
scribed as being of a most curious con- 
struction : 


These were built ofa wooden frame-work 
of the lightest materials, covered with oiled 
seal skin, with the hair scraped off; the 
skin being sewed over the frame with the 
most astonishing exactness, and as tight as 
parchment upon the head of adrum, But 
the most surprising peculiarity of thecanoes 
was, their being twenty-two feet long, and 
only two feet wide. There wag but one 
opening in the ceutre, sufficiently large to 
admit the entrance of a man; and out of 
this hole projected the body of the Esqui- 
maux, visible only from the ribs upwards. 
The paddle is held in the hand, by the 
middle; aud it has a blade at each end, 
curiously veneered, at the edges, with slips 
of a sea-unicorn’s horn, On the top of the 
canoe were fastened strips of sea-horses’ 
hide, to confine the lance and harpoon ; 
and behind the Esquimaux were large 
lamps of whale blubber, for the purposes 
of barter. These canoes are only capable 
of containing one person, for any useful 
purpose ; the slightest inclination of the 
body, on either side, will inevitably over- 
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turn them; yet in these frail barks will the 
Esquimaux smile at the roughest sea; and 
in smooth water they can, with ease, travel 
seven miles an hour. 


The Esquimaux have hitherto been 
known to Europeans only, or at least 
principally, from the accounts collected 
by the Abbé Raynal, which are in many 
respects extremely defective and erro- 
neous. According to him, scarcely any 
of these people exceed four feet in 
height; their heads bear the same 
enormous proportion to their bodies as 
those of children; and they have neither 
hair nor beard!* Instead, however, of 
being the dwarfish and degraded race, 
as the Abbé proceeds to describe them 
to be, Mr. Chappell shews, by the best 
of all evidence, the testimony of facts, 
that they are really possessed of in- 
dustry, ingenuity, and courage. On 
this subject our author shall speak for 
himself. 


The male Esquimaux have rather a pre- 

ssessing physiognomy, but with very 
righ cheek-bones, broad foreheads, and 
small eyes, rather farther apart than those 
of au European: the corners of their eye- 
lids are drawn together so close, that none 
of the white is to be seen; their mouths 
are wide, and their teeth white and regular: 
the complexion is a dusky yellow, but some 
of the young women have a little colour 
bursting through this dark tint: the noses 
of the men are rather flattened, but those 
of the women are sometimes even pro- 
minent. The males are, generally speak- 
ing, between five feet five inches and five 
feet eight inches high; bony, and broad 
shouldered; but do not appear to possess 
much muscular strength. The flesh of all 
the Esquimaux feels soft and flabby, which 
may be attributed to the nature of their 
food. But the most surprising peculiarity 
of this people is the smaliness of their 
jhands and feet ; which is not occasioned, 
as in China, by compression, nor by any 
other artificial means, as their boots and 
gloves are made large, and of soft seals’- 
skin. ‘To their continual employment in 
canoes ou the water, and to the sitting pos- 
ture they are thus obliged to preserve, 
perhaps their diminutive feet might be 
ascribed: but when we reflect on the Ja- 
borious life they must necessarily lead, and 
yet find that their hands are equally small 


* See Raynal’s History of the Settlements, 
&c. of Europeans in the East and West Indies, 
vol, vii. p. 164, 165. 


with their feet, It will naturally lead us to 
the conclusion, that the same intense cold 
which restricts vegetation to the forms of 
creepiyg shrubs has also its effect upon 
the growth of mankind, preventing the 
extremities from attaining their due pro- 
portion 

The chin, cheek-bones, and forehead, 
amoug the women, are tattooed; and this 
operation is performed among the Esqui- 
maux by pricking through the skin with 
some sharp instrument, aud rabbing ashes 
into the wound: as the marks are not deep, 
their appearance is not disagreeable. I 
imagine that the tattooing does not take 
place until the female arrives at the age of 
puberty, because the youngest girls were 
without any such marks. None of the 
men undergo the operation; but they have 
a few straggling hairs on the chin and 
upper lip, while the women carefully re- 
move them from every part of the body, 
excepting the head, where they have a 
lock on each temple, neatly braided, and 
bound with a thong of hide. On the back 
of the head, the hair is turned up, much 
after the fashion of the English ladies. I 
hope the latter will not be offended at the 
comparison, 

After having gone so far in a description 
of their persons, perhaps their diet ought 
not to be overlooked; because it has been 
before noticed, that the relaxed state of 
their flesh, and the sallow hue of their 
complexions, may in a great measure be 
ascribed to the nature of their food. As 
they seem to devour every thing raw, it has 
been conjectured that they are unacquainted 
with the use of fire; but this is not true. 
1 observed, near one of their huts, a circle 
of loose stones, containing the ashes of a 
recently extinguished fire, and a stone 
kettle standing upon it*; also, in a hut, [ 
saw a pan of yegetables, resembling spi- 
nach, which had been boiled into the con- 
sistency of paste. Yet, after all, it is no 
less certain that an Esquimaux prefers all 
flesh raw. In proof of this it may be men- 
tioned, that the commander of the Eddy- 
stone, a Hudsou’s-Bay ship, having shot a 
sea-guil, an Indian made sigus that he 
wished for the bird: immediately on re- 
ceiving it, he sucked away the blood that 
flowed from its mouth; then, hastily pluck- 
ing off the feathers, he instantly dispatched 


* Mr. Hearne, in his Journey to the Mouth 
of the Coppermine River, observes, that the 
Esquimaux, on the sea coast to the northward, 
used kettles made of lapis ollaris. 

+ It was probably Sea-weed; a kind of 
food eaten as a stew, or soup, by the natives of 
the isle of St, Kilda, in the Hebrides. 
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the bedy, entrails, &c. with the most sur- 
prising voracity. The knowledge which 
the Esquimaux possess of the use of fire, is 
observable in the ingenuity with which 
they trausform iron nails, hoops, &c. into 
heads for their arrows, spears, and har- 
poons. May not their fondness for raw 
flesh have arisen from the scarcity of fuel? 
There was nota bit of wood to be found on 
that part of the coast where I landed. 

We made many attempts to induce the 
natives to partake of our food. At break- 
fast, we placed an Esquimaux at table, and 
offered him every species of food that the 
ship could afford. He tasted every thing; 
but, with a broad laugh, he was sure to 
eject whatsoever he tasted, over our plates 
and upon the table-cloth. The only thing 
they could be induced to swallow was a 
piece of hog’s lard; and of this they all 
partook with avidity. Above all, they ap- 
peared to have the greatest aversion from 
sugar and salt. 

in their dealings, they manifested a 
strange mixture of honesty and fraud. 
At one moment | observed an Esquimaux 
striving. with all his might, to convey into 
a sailor's hands the article for which he had 
already received his equivalent; and, in ten 
minutes afterwards, I detected the same 
man in an endeavour to cut the hinder 
buttons from my own coat. They value 
metals more than any other article of barter, 
and iron most of all, As a specimen of 
the relative articles of traffic, I shall briefly 
insert the prices which I paid for some 
little curiosities ; viz. 


A seal’s-skin hooded frock, quite 
new, for a + knife. 
needle, 

Seal’s-skin boots ++++++++++++ saw. 

A pair of wooden spectacles, or 
rather shades, used by the 
Esquimaux to defend their 
eyes against the dazzling re- 
flection of the sun from the 
ice 


A Seal’s-skin pair of breeches -- 


one bullet. 
A pair of white feather gloves —_ two buttons. 
A fishing lance or spear--++-- file. 


They have a strange custom of licking 
with their tongue every thing that comes 
into their possession, either by barter or 
otherwise ; and they evidently do not con- 
sider an article as their property until it 
has undergone this operation. By way of 
experiment, I gave to a young girl half a 
dozen iron nails: she immediately jumped up 
and shouted, to express her gratitude ; and 
then licking each nail separately, she put 
them into her boot, that being the depo- 
sitory of all riches among the female Es- 
quimaux, who are entirely unacquainted 
with the use of pockets. 
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Mr. Chappell gives a very curious 
and interesting account of the dwellings, 
domestic economy, and amusements of 
these people ; for which we must refer 
our readers to his volume, and hasten to 
attend him on his voyage up the Straits. 


Aveust 5th,—This morning forcing our 
way with difficulty through the ocean of 
ice that surrounded us; at length, being en- 
veloped in a thick fog, and the wind dying 
away, we lashed our ship to a large piece 
of ice; and firing three guns as a signal for 
our convoy to do the same, we were 
astonished at the effect produced by the 
cannon. ‘The explosion issued like thun- 
der over the ice; then appeared to roll 
rumbliug back towards the ship; bellow- 
ing forth again in tremendous peals. The 
echo died away in distant reverberation. 

Shortly afterwards, we imagived that we 
could distinguish the sound of voices 
through the fog: we immediately beat the 
drum, to point out our situation; and, in a 
few minutes, we plainly heard the shouting 
of the Esquimaux : they soon came along- 
side the ship, with the usual expressions of 
delight. It is really surprising that this 
people should venture so far from the land, 
in such frai! barks, through a mass of ice 
which is enough to daunt an European, 
even in a stout-built ship, 

The fog clearing away, we cast the ship 
loose, and endeavoured to force our way 
forward among the ice; until, from its 
increasing consolidation, we were again 
obliged to lash to a large piece of it. This 
operation is called grappling ; and it is per- 
formed by ranning the vessel alongside ef 
the piece of ice to which it is intended 
to make her fast: two men then leap on 
the ice: the one runs, with a sort of pick- 
axe, to dig a hole in it, using the precaution 
to stand with his back to the ship; and the 
other man follows the first, with a serpent- 
like iron on his back, having a strong rope 
affixed to one end of it: this serpent (or 
ice-anchor, as it is termed) is hooked into 
the hole on the ice, and the rope is 
fastened on board the ship. Other ice- 
auchors and ropes are then hooked to dif- 
ferent parts of the piece of ice; and the 
number of ropes is varied according to the 
state of the weather. In a gale of wind, 
we had generally five anchors a-head; and 
with a moderate breeze, not more than 
two. The whole mancuvre of grappling 
is generally accomplished in five minutes ; 
and although the ship be lashed to wind- 
ward of a clump of ice, yet the action of the 
wind on a vessel's masts, yards, &c. turns 
the ice round, and she will consequently 
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soon be under the Jee of it, with water as 
smooth as a mill-pond. 

We were employed this evening in filling 
our casks from a pool of snow-water on the 
ice; and our people were highly diverted 
with running upon it, leaping, playing 
at foot-ball, and shooting at seals, At 
length, four of the seamen were so impru- 
dent as to venture on a sort of peninsula 
which projected from the main body of the 
ice; when the isthmus instantly gave way, 
leaving them adrift on a small piece that 
was barely sufficient to sustain their weight. 
It was long after night-fall, and with the 
utmost exertion and difficulty, that we suc- 
ceeded in getting them safe on board 
again, by the help of the boat. 


Aveust 6th.—In the middle of the night, 
the prospect from the ship was one of the 
most awful and sublime that I ever remem- 
ber having witnessed, during a life spent 
entirely upon the ocean: and I regret 
that no language of mine can give an 
adequate idea of the grandeur of the scene. 
As far as the eye could reach, a vast ala- 
baster pavement overspread the surface of 
the sea, whose dark blue waters could only 
be seen at intervals, where parts of the 
pavement appeared to have been convul- 
sively torn up, and heaped upon each other 


‘in ruined fragments. The snow-white sur- 


face of this immense plain formed a most 
striking contrast to the deep black clouds 
of a stormy night; through which, ua- 
interrupted flashes of forky lightning suc- 
ceeded each other with great rapidity, as 
if intending, by their fiery glare, to shew 
to us the horrors of our situation, and then 
to magnify them by leaving us in utter 
darkness. Add to this, the reiterated peals 
of thunder that burst forth, in a thousand 
roaring echoes, over the surrounding ice; 
also the heavy plashiug of the rain, which 
poured down in torrents; the distant 
growling of affrighted bears, the screams 
of sea-birds, and the loud whistling of the 
wind;—the whole forming a midnight 
prospect which I would have gone any dis- 
tance to see; but having once beheld, never 
wish to witness again. 


A few days after the Rosamond en- 
tered Hudson’s Bay itself, so called 
from the intrepid but unfortunate navi- 
gator, Henry Hudson, by whom it was 
discovered in 1611. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company's Charter confirms to that 
body the entire and exclusive right of 
trading with the Indians within the 
limits of Hudson’s Straits: and they 
have six factories, established at the 
mouths of as many different rivers that 


empty themselves into the bay. In the 
year 1782 some of these factories sus- 
tained considerable damage from the 
French, under the command of the ce- 
lebrated navigator, Perouse; who, being 
disappointed in his expectation of seiz- 
ing the Company’s ships, burnt and 
destroyed them. 

Perouse entered Hudson’s Bay in 1782, 
having under his command a line-of battle 
ship and two large frigates. With this 
force he of course insured the capture of 
the annual ships, together with their rich 
cargo of furs, oil, &c.; and as the escape of 
the three ships does high honour to the 
skill and intrepidity of their commanders, 
it is well worthy of notice. Theship which 
was bound to Churchill, was commanded 
by Captain Christopher; and the French 
admiral fell in with her at sea, just previous 
to her arrival at that place. A frigate was 
immediately dispatched in Been, but the 
night drawing on apace, Captain Christo- 
pher resolved on a bold manceuvre, which 
he accordingly carried into execution with 
greatsuccess. Perceiving that the French- 
man was ignorant of the coast, and, by bis 
following the English ship, that he was de- 
termined to govern his own vessel by her 
motions,—whereby he hoped to avoid all 
danger, and in the end secure his prize,— 
Captain Christopher sent bismen aloft, and 
furled his sails, pretending to come to an 
anchor. The enemy immediately conjec- 
tured that it would be dangerous for him 
to proceed farther; therefore he directly 
brought his frigate to anchor in reality. 
Captain Christopher rejoiced that his de- 
ception had so far succeeded to his wishes; 
and he made sail to sea with the greatest 
dispatch. Night coming on, and the 
Frenchman being a long time in getting up 
his anchor, the Englishman was soon out 
of sight, and escaped in safety to the north- 
ward. Fired with this disappointment, 
Perouse burnt the factory; and proceeded 
to York, to secure the other ship, then ly- 
ing at that place, under the command of 
Captain Fowler, As there was not depth of 
water sufficient for his ships toenter York, 
he anchored in Nelson River, and made 
every disposition for an attack upon the 
ship and factory by the dawn of the next 
day; but, to his utter mortification, he 
found in the morning that the bird had 
taken wing;—for Captain Fowler had per- 
ceived three large ships at anchor in Nelson 
River the evening before, and, wisely con- 
jecturing that they could have no good in- 
tentions towards him, put to sea during 
the night. Perouse dispatched a fast-sail- 
ing frigate in search of him, which soon had 
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sight of the ranaway; but Captain Fowler { pany. It appears, however, from Mr. 


finding the Frenchman to have much supe- 
riority in point of speed, tacked about, and 
‘stood in for the land to the south of York, 
hoping thereby to entice the Frenchman 
into shallow water: the enemy, however, 
discovering his design, and fearing lest, 
in further pursuit, he might inenr the risk 
of shipwreck, put off to sea; and Captain 
Fowler pursued his voyage to Englaud in 
safety. The season was too far advanced 
to attempt any other exploit; and having 
therefore burnt the factory at York, Perouse 
returned to Europe ; bighly chagrined, no 
doubt, at being thus foiled by a pair of 
English sailors, and at having failed of suc- 
cess in the principal aim of his expedition. 
As there are many shoals and dangerous 
rocks in James’ Bay*, he did not think fit 
to send a ship to destroy the southern set- 
tlements: and to the credit of this unfor- 
tunate navigator, I must state, that he pub- 
licly averred, if he had been aware of the 
factories being the property of individuals, 
he would assuredly have quitted them with 
out molestation. It is remarkable that the 
Bay ship (asshe is called) got safe to Moose 
Factory, and returned to England, without 
being at all aware how very narrowly she 
must have escaped falling into the hauds of 
the enemy. 


We have not time to follow this in- 
telligent writer through his narrative of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ineffectual 
attempts to establish permanent white 
whale fisheries on the coast of the Es- 
quimax, or of Lord Selkirk’s attempts 
to establish a colony on the banks of the 
Red River: but we cannot pass in si- 
lence the illiberal conduct of the Com- 
pany’s officers in concealing from the 
public the knowledge which they ac- 
tually possess concerning the navigation 
of the Northern Seas. In the earlier 
part of this volume, Lieut. Chappell had 
oecasion to notice the extreme incorrect- 
ness of the Admiralty charts, which 
had almost caused the loss of the Vic- 
torious, of 74 guns, near the coast of 
Greenland. Now, though we know that 
the Greenland fishermen and navigators 
are not the most intelligent or commu- 
nicative persons in the world, yet we 
should naturally expect that some more 
solid information might be gleaned from 
the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


* This is the denomination of the bottom of 
Hudson's Bay to the southward of Cape Hen- 
r jetta Mar ja. 
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C.’s narrative, that these persons are, 
from selfish motives, not only unwilling 
to cemmunicate what they know re- 
specting these comparatively unknown 
seas, but that they are sanctioned in 
such concealment by their employers, 
who have issued to their servants the 
strictest and most peremptory commands 
* that they take especial care to conceal 
all papers, and every other document, 
which may tend to throw light upon the 
Company's fur trade.’ 


It is probable, says Lieut, Chappell, 
“that the Company bad no other motive 
in issuing these directions, than to keep 
themselves and their gains shrowded in a 
profound silence ; as it appears that, above 
all other things, they wish their trading 
concerns not to become a topic of general 
conversation in the mother-country. Ac- 
tuated by such principles, the officers of 
the Hudson's Bay ships conceive it to be 
their duty to conceal likewise all those re- 
marks which their experience has taught 
them to make upon the navigation of the 
Northern Seas; consequently, nothing can 
be more incorrect than the Chart supplied 
by the Admiralty for the guidance of a 
man-of-war in Hudson’s Straits: it abso- 
lutely bears no resemblance tothe channel 
of which it is intended to be an exact de- 
lineation. During the time we continued 
in Hudson's Straits, the Rosamond was 
eutirely piloted by a chart belonging to the 
chief mate of the Prince of Wales, and one 
of his own making; yet he was so jealous 
of his performance, that he was highly 
offended at our Master’s having endeavour- 
ed to take a’ copy of it; and from thence- 
forward kept his charts carefully locked 
up. When I questioned him, with some 
freedom, on this mysterious conduct, the 
selfish motive stood at once confessed: he 
feared lest, from others attaining the same 
knowledge as himself, they might be in- 
duced to enter into the service of the Com- 
pany, and thereby possibly supplant him 
in his situation. And such I found to be 
the motives which induced the majority of 
these experienced seamen to keep their 
trifly valuable information concealed with- 
in their own bosoms. 

Such is the gratitude of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for the protection they 
enjoyed in having their vessels convoyed 
by ships of war, during the late contest 
with France!!! 

To compensate for these defects in our 
charts, Mr, Chappell has carefully noted 
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the soundings on his voyage, and has 
thus conferred an invaluable favour on 
future navigators. 

As his return home did not present 
any material occurrences, we need not 
follow his route. On arriving at the 
Orkneys, he landed at Kirkwall, the 
principal town in that cluster of islands, 
the residence of the antient earls and 
bishops of Orkney. He has given an 
interesting description of the cathedral 
of Saint Magnus, erected upwards of 
five hundred years ago, and still in fine 
preservation, After a short continuance 
off the Orkneys, the Rosamond was 
joined by the other Hudson’s Bay ship, 
which had been impeded in her voyage 
by bad weather; and a few days after- 
wards anchored at the Nore. 

A vocabulary of the Cree Indians, arte 
several other useful tables, conclude 
this interesting volume; which is further 
recommended by a map and several neat 
engravings. 
The Sexagenarian ; or the Recollections 

of a Literary Life. $vo. 2 vols. 1}. 1s, 

Rivingtons, London, 1817. 

Tuese volumes have been much and 
deservedly read: their real author, it 
is now ascertained, was the late Rev. 
Wm. Beloe, whom we never had the 
pleasure of knowing personally, but to 
whose learned and valuable publications 
- we are happy to add our humble tribute 
of commendation. The work was pre- 
pared by himself for the press, and he 
even corrected the proofs to the last 
sheet but one, when death somewhat 
suddenly closed his career, and the 
second volume was finished by a friend, 
who thus describes the manner in which 
Mr. Beloe composed his very amusing 
recollections, and has pourtrayed the 
Sexagenarian’s character in terms, which 
we have been assured, are not more 
amiable than faithful. 

To engage the attention more deeply in 
his narrative, and to relieve it of the 
egotism attached to self-biography, the 
Sexagenarian had adopted the third person 
instead of the first in many parts of the 
work. He had supposed that after his 
death a friend had discovered a number of 
scattered materials, from which these 
volumes were to be formed, and so supplied 
the connecting links as to make the 
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history complete. In adopting this plan, 
he was enabled to give the narrative many 
little lively turns, which the natural play- 
fulness of his mind suggested. In this 
manner he had proceeded, sustaining the 
character of himself and bis friend, within 
a few pages of the conclusion of his work, 
and had even corrected the press down to 
the preseut sheet. Little perhaps did he 
think how prophetic was his plan, and that 
on hisown death-bed he should in reality 
entrust to a friend that office, which in 
fiction he had supposed to have been com- 
mitted to his care. To present these 

Memoirs to the world, and explain the 
peculiar circamstances under which they 
are published, was the dying request of the 
Sexagenariau toone who knew and who 
valued his worth. He had scarcely 
entered upon his sixtieth year, and had 
just entitled himself to the appellation 
which in his work he had assumed, when 
he was suddenly called from an existence 
of much bodily pain and suffering. His 
life had been chequered by various events 
both of a prosperous and of an adverse 
nature. In the paths of literature his 
exertions had been attended with the most 
gratifying success. He had moved in the 
first circles of life; he had been fostered 
by the great and rewarded by the good. 
No man, perhaps, of his age, possessed 
larger or more varied resources of curious 
and entertaining scholarship. In literary 
anecdote, he was rich and fertile ; in neat 
aud appropriate citations, he was un- 
rivalled, His conversation was easy, 
elegant, and communicative: and no 
scholar could leave his company without 
an addition to his stock of knowledge. As 
a friend, he was respected and beloved; 
among his acquaintance, indeed, his good- 
humour was almost proverbial. His open 
and generous nature was too often a dupe 
to the treacherous, and a prey to the de- 
signing. His latter days were spent in 
retirement from those busy scenes, in 
which he had formerly borne a conspicuous 
part. In the last two years of his life, he 
amused himself with the composition of the 
preceding Memoirs, which display an 
extensive knowledge of the events and 
the characters of a former day. Many of 
the personages there described, like the 
hand which records them, are now in the 
dust, and have left their name only and 
their memories behind. 


One who had associated for many 
years, as our Sexagenarian had done, 
with the most distinguished literary 
characters of the age could scarcely fail 
to acquire avery ample store of anecdote 
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and information. Accordingly, after a 
pleasing account of his earlier days, we 
are successively introduced to most of 
those eminent scholars, who for the last 
thirty years have been at once the orna- 
ments and the pride of their country. 
The learned but eccentric Porson, the 
resent Bishops of Durham, Lincoln, 
Hereford, and Saint Davids, the late 
Bishop Porteus, the celebrated Gil- 
bert Wakefield, the Earl of Orford, 
Lord Loughborough, the Doctors Pit- 
cairne, Doctor Baillie, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Wool- 
stoncraft Godwin, Miss Helen Maria 
Williams, Miss Plumptre, Mrs. Yates, 
Mr. Wilkes, Messrs. Bruce and Browne, 
the celebrated travellers, the late Colonel 
Symes, Lord Valentia, Dr. Ireland the 
present Dean of Westminster, the late 
Mr. Alderman Cadell, the celebrated 
Mr. Edwards of Pall Mall, with many 
others, that have escaped our research, 
(for the initials only of the names are 
given with a few exceptions,) succes- 
sively pass in review before us. An 
appendix of Porsoniana, consisting of 
some valuable relics of Porson’s mighty 
mind, together with some other papers, 
conclude this very amusing work. 

Where so great a variety of interesting 
matter is presented to our choice, it is 
difficult to select. We open the volumes 
at a venture. The first character that 
offers itself is that of Porson. 

There were blended in him very op- 
posite qualities. In some things he ap- 
peared to be of the most unshaken firm- 
ness; in others he was wayward, capricious, 
and discovered the weakness of a child. 
Although in the former part of his life, 
more particularly, he would vot unfre- 
quently confine himself for days together, 
in his chamber, and not suffer himself to 
be intruded upon by his most intimate 
acquaintance, he hardly ever could resist 
the allurement of social converse, or the 
late and irregular hours to which they 
occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late hours, aud 
generally exhibited Dr. Johusou’s  re- 
Juctance to go to bed, might naturally arise 
from the circumstance of his being from a 
child, a very bad sleeper. Porson fre- 
quently speut his evenings with the presen! 
venerable Dean of Westminster,* with Dr. 
Wingfield, with the ! sennet Langton, 
and with another friend in Westminster, 


* The late Dr. Vincent.-Ep,. 
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with respect to whom, the following line 
used to be facetiously applied from Homer. 


Pile wodas amo 


Yet he hardly ever failed passing some 
hours afterwards, at the Cyder Cellar, in 
Maiden-lane. 

The above individuals being all of them 
very regular in their hours, used to give 
him to understand, that he was not to stay 
after eleven o'clock, with the exception of 
Beunet Langton, who sufiered him to 
remain till twelve; corrupted in this 
instance perhaps, by Doctor Johnson. 
But so precise was Porson in this par- 
ticular, that although he never attempted 
to exceed the hour limited, he would never 
stir before. On one occasion, when from 
some incidental circumstance, the lady of 
the house gave a gentle hint, that she 
wished him to retire a little earlier, he 
looked at the clock, and observed with 
some quickness, that it wanted a quarter of 
an hour to eleven. 

In the former period of his early re- 
sidence in the metropolis, the absence of 
sleep hardly seemed to annoy him. The 
first evening which he spent with Horne 
Tooke, he never thought of retiring till the 
harbinger ef the day gave warning to 
depart. Horne Tooke, on another oc- 
casion, contrived to find out the opportu- 
nity of requesting his company, when he 
knew that he had been sitting up the 
whole of the night before. This, however, 
made no difference; Porson sate up the 
second night also till the hour of sun-rise. 

What shall we call it—waywardness, 
inconsiderateness, or ungraciousuess? but 
it is a well known fact, that he spent the 
day of his marriage with @ very learned 
friend, now a Jadge, without either com- 
municating the circumstance of his change 
of condition, or without attempting to stir 
till the hour prescribed by the family, 
obliged him to depart. 

The following anecdote he would often 
relate himself, with the greatest good 
humour. It is sufficiently notorious, that 
our friend was not remarkably attentive 
to the decoration of his person ; indeed, 
he was at times disagreeably negligent. 
On one occasion, he went to visit the 
above-mentioned learned friend, where a 
gentleman, who did not know Porson, 
was waiting in anxious and impatient 
expectation of the barber, On Porson’s 
entering the library where the gentleman 
wassitting, he started up, and hastily said 
'o Porson, “ Are you the barber?” “No, 
Sir,” replie! Porson, “ but | am a cunning 
shaver, auch ot your service.” 

When there was constderable fermen- 
tation in the literary world on the subject 
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of the supposed Shakspeare Manuscripts, 
and many of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals had visited Mr. Lreland’s house 
to inspect them, Porson, accompanied by a 
friend, went also. Many persons had 
been so imposed upon as to be induced to 
subscribe their names toa form, previously 
drawn up, avowing their belief in the 
authenticity ofthe papersexlibited. Porson 
was called upon to do so likewise. “ No,” 
replied the Professor, “1 am always very 
reluctant in subscribing my name, and 
more particularly to articles of faith.” 

The story of his pertinacity in twice 
transcribing the perplexed and intricate 
manuscript of the Lexicon of Photius, has 
been well detailed in the Athenzeum, and 
is perfectly true. 

He was not easily provoked to asperity 
of language by contradiction in argument, 
but he once was. A person ofsome literary 
pretensions, but who either did not know 
Poison's value, or neglected to show the 
estimate of it which it merited, at a dinner 
party, harassed, teased, aud tormented 
him, till at length he could endure it no 
bonger, and rising from his chair, he ex- 
claimed with vehemence, “ It is not in the 
power of thought to conceive or words 
to express the contempt I have for you, 
Mr. * * 

On his being appointed to the Greek 
Professorship, a gentleman who in his 
boyish days had shewn him great kind- 
ness, and who indeed being the agent of 
his first patron, was the dispenser also of 
that personage’s liberality to Porson, 
wrote him a kind letter of congratulation. 
At the same time, not being acquainted 
with the nature of such things, he 
offered, if a sum of money was required 
to discharge the fees, or was necessary on 
his first entrance upon the oflice, to ac- 
eommodate him with it. Of this letter, 
Porson took no notice. A second letter 
was dispatched, repeating the same kind 
offer; of this also, no notice was taken. 
The gentleman was exasperated, and so 
far resented the neglect, that it is more 
than probable, his representation of this 
matter, was one of the causes of Porson’s 
losing the very handsome legacy intended 
for him, to which allusion bas before been 
made. 

It is exceedingly difficult to explain 
the motive of Porson’s behaviour ou the 
above occasion. He was not insensible 
of the kindness, for he mentioned it to 
him who has recorded the fact, in terms 
of respect and thankfulness, and as an 
act which merited his gratitude. It 
might arise first from his extreme re- 
luctance to letter-writing, which induced 
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him to defer his reply till the time was 
past, and notice of it might seem un- 
seasonable ; or he might not exactly like 
the terms in which the offer was conveyed, 
for it is more than probable that the letter 
commenced with something like reproach, 
for the long and continued neglect of his 
earlier friends, Whatever might be the 
cause, it did him incalculable injury ; the 
person in question never forgave the 
neglect, nor would he ever afterwards 
endure to hear his mame mentioned, 

It must be acknowledged, that there 
was an occasional waywardness about 
Porson, which defied the utmost sagacity 
of his friends to explain. No example of 
this can perbaps be more striking, than 
his behaviour with respect to Sir G * * * 
B***, SirG*** was among his 
earliest as well as warmest friends. He 
was trustee for the money raised for his 
education at Eton and the University ; 
his house was always open to him, and 
being an excellent scholar himself, he 
naturally watched, incited, and encouraged 
the progress of him whom he protected. 
Nay, Porson himself, would always and 
willingly render bis patron ample justice 
in all these particulars ; yet all at once he 
ceased to go to his house. From what 
motive, Sir G * * * always avowed himself 
entirely ignorant, nor in all probability 
was it ever known. The writer of this 
Memoir had once a conversation with Sic 
G* * * onthe subject ; he spoke of Porson 
without the smallest asperity or reproach, 
but declared that his bebavioar in this 
respest was perfectly unaccountable.— 


From the many amusing anecdotes 
of the celebrated demagogue, Wilkes, 
take the following. 

He was really a sad dog, but most de- 
lightfully amusing, facetious, witty, well- 
informed, and with much various, though 
not profound learning. 

He was sometimes so_ intolerably 
sarcastic, and more particularly at the 
expence of his friends in the city, that the 
wonder is, how he could so long continue 
in their goed graces. He never put any 
restraint upon himself, when in company, . 
on the other side of Temple-bar, but ins 
dulged in all the satire of his wit, at the 
citizens’ expeuce. A few examples, 
among a hundred that could easily be 
given, may suffice. 

When confined in the King’s Bench, he 
was waited upon by a deputation from 
some ward in the city, when the office of 
alderman was vacant. As there had 
already been great fermentation on bis 
account, and much more app:chended, 
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they who were deputed, undertook to re- 
monstrate with Wilkes on the danger to 
the public peace, which would result from 
his offering himself as a candidate on the 
present occasion, aud expressed the hope 
that he would at least wait till some more 
suitable opportunity presented itself, But 
they mistook their man; this was with 
him an additional motive for persevering 
in his first intentions. After much useless 
conversation, one of the deputies at length 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, Mr. Wilkes, if you 
are thus determined, we must take the 
sense of the ward.” “ With all my heart,” 
replied Wilkes, “‘ I will take the non-sense, 
and beat you ten to one.” 

Upon another occasion, Wiikes at- 
tended a city dianer, not long after his 
Promotion to city-honours. Amvoag the 
guests was a noisy vulgar deputy, a great 
glutton, who, on his entering the dinner 
room, always with great deliberation took 
off his wig, suspended it ona pin, and 
with due solemnity put on a white cotton 
night-cap. Wilkes, who certainly was a 
high-bred man, and never accustomed to 
similar exhibitions, could not take his 
eyes from so strange and novel a picture. 
At length, the deputy, with unblashing 
familiarity, walked up to Wilkes, and 
asked him whether he did not think that 
his night-cap became him? “Oh! Yes, 
Sir,” replied Wilkes, “ but it would look 
much better if it was pulled quite over 
your face." 


One more extract and we have done : 
It is of a different description from the 
preceding, and relates to one of the 
brightest ornaments of the episcopal 


Bench. 


Bishop B. was of respectable though 
humble origin, but was distinguished, ata 
very early period, both for his love of learn- 
ing, and his success in the pursuit of it. 

His accomplishments, added to his most 
truly irreproachable conduct, soon re- 
commended him to his superiors, Few 
names stood higher in the estimation of 
scholars, aud he was also classed among 
the ablest and most zealous vindieators of 
our Chureh establishment, at a perilous 
period, when it was in danger of being 
undermined by false brethren from within, 
as well as threatened by formidable 
enemies from without. His promotion 
was of course hailed by all, as an auspi- 
cious omen of the intention of tie Minister, 
to render the Episcopal Beneh venerable 
for ity piety, admired for its talents, and 
respeeted for its erudition. 

How Bishop B. has horne and exercised 
his faculties, has been sufliciently ob- 
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servable. Upon this subject there is 
neither occasion or opportunity here to 
expatiate. It is enough to be able to ap- 
peal to his exemplary conduct in his 
diocese, which from conscientious motives, 
he has again and again refused to ex- 
change for more lucrative situations, as 
well as to the numerous publications, alike 
remarkable for their learning and their 
piety. 

It does not often fall to the Jot of our 
panoramic corps, to notice a more 
amusing work : we cordially recommend 
it toevery lover of literary anecdote and 
solid learning. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the late 
Embassy to China, by Henry Ellis, third 
Commissioner of the Embassy. 

{Concluded from page 231.] 


Havina devoted so large a portion of 
our last number to the consideration of 
this work, and particularly to that 
part ofit which possessed most originality 
and interest,—we mean the ceremony of 
ko-tou, or prostration, required of Lord 
Amherst, we resume our account of 
Mr. Ellis’s Journal, on which it will not 
now be necessary to dilate ; as his state- 
ments relative to the interior of the 
Chinese empire do not materially vary 
from the Narratives of Sir George Staun- 
ton, and Mr. Barrow. 

In consequence of Lord Amherst’s re- 
fusal to perform the humiliating pros- 
trations required of him, the embass 
totally failed. Accordingly, his Lord- 
ship and suite quitted Pekin; after 
crossing the Yellow River, they pass- 
ed by several Chinese towns, and at 
length entered the river Yang-tse- 
Kiang; and on the evening of October 
2)st, they anchored ia the vicinity of 
Nankin, once the capital of China, but 
now falling rapidly to decay. Mr. Ellis, 
availed himself of the liberty offered to 
the gentlemen of the embassy, to land, 
and contrived to see all that was worth 
seeing in that city. Of this, as well as 
of the country through which they sub- 
sequcntly passed, he has given us brief 
notices. Having sailed down the river 
Yang-tse-Kiang upwards of 280 miles, 
they traversed the lake Po-yang, and 
entering a small river they anchored 
ncar Woo-chin, a place of considerable 


| importance, as being the great mart for 
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exchanging commodities between the 
north and south of China. The ware- 
houses are described as being spacious 
and well filled; the dwelling houses 
large and substantial; the temples richly 
decorated ; and the shops, filled with 
commodities of every description, in- 
cluding no inconsiderable proportion of 
European goods. Among other articles, 
Mr. Ellis uoticed several small bronze 
vessels of ancient and modern work man- 
ship, in form not unlike the Grecian 
and Etruscan vases. 


On the 23d of November they an- 
chored opposite the suburb of the city 
of Nan-chang-foo, which the embassy 
were requested not to enter ; the 24th 
being the anniversary of the Emperor's 
birth day, on which oceasion a public 
examination of the students was to be 
held, and vast numbers of people were 
expected to assemble together. The 
principal shops in the suburbs of Nan- 
chang-foo, are those of the silk dealers 
and furriers ; there were alsoa few large 
porcelain shops. Silk was to be pur- 
chased either raw, in thread, or woven; 
red, among the dyed silk, was the prin- 
cipal colour, Some of the archways 
under the gate of the suburbs so nearly 
resemble those of the streets, that Mr. 
Ellis, with others of Lord Ambherst’s 
suite, unintentionally infringed the or- 
der respecting non-entrance. As soon, 
however, as they discovered their mis- 
take, they very honourably withdrew, 
much to the surprise of the soldiers, 


The best shops are in the city; those of 
the cap-makers, from the embroidery used 
in the light undress cap, and the velvet and 
furs in the others, make a very good shew. 
Furrier's shops were exceedingly numerous 
and well supplied. The vases and other 
articles in bronze were not in such variety 
as at Woo-chin. There were so many 
shops full of tawdry gilt crowns and helmets 
used in the theatre, that I should conceive 
this city must be remarkable for the 
manufacture of these things. [dol-making, 
in all its branches and of all sizes, was 
carrying on, and apparently of the rudest 
materials and coarsest workmanship. 
When the details of idolatry are thus 
brought under the eye, it is impossible not 
to feel astonishment, that such gross per- 
versions of reason should subsist in any 
country not totally destitute of intellectual 
improvement. 


Mr. Bilis further observed several 
paintings on glass, the colouring of 
which was extremely brilliant, and the 
designs not ill executed; they were cho- 
sen from the scenes of domestic life. 

On the following day, Mr. desir« 
ous of avoiding a repetition of the mis- 
take he had inadvertently committed on 
the preceeding day, studiously avoided 
the city itself; and, taking a tower in 
its vicinity for the boundary of his 
walk, he proceeded through a long 
street, for a mile and a half to the 
object of his attention, The building 
itself he found, was rapidly falling to 
decay, and the staircases would searcely 
bear the weight of the visitors. Steps 
nearly worn away, mark that it had 
once been a place of great resort. From 
its summit he had a good view of the 
city : and on his return from this excur- 
sion he met two wheel barrows, the first 
with two well-dressed women oneon each 
side of the wheel, and the other with a 
boy apparently belonging to them. 
This, he remarks, does seem to be a 
strange visiting conveyance for ladies: 
it is however used in this part of China 
for carrying persons (chiefly it is pre- 
sumed of the lower orders,) as well as 
goods, In his progress Mr. E, was an 
object of considerable attention to the 
female sex ; who here, as every where 
else in the progress of the embassy, to- 
tally disregarded the imperial edicts 
which commanded them to conceal them- 
selves, and were determined to gratify 
their curiosity at all hazards. 


The women, except the very poorest, 
were all painted, The object with Chinese 
women does not appear to be so much the 
imitation of the lily and the rose separated, 
as to give a strong carnation tint to the 
whole complexion; many had fine eye, 
though angularly shaped, and were 
altogether tolerably attractive. The beggars 
were numerous, and importunate to their 
countrymen; from us they neither solicited 
nor seemed to expect alms. We saw 
several going about with a bell or a horn, 
anda basket; establishing themselves in a 
shop, they ring the ove, and blow the other, 
till the basket is filled. 

November 25, In a walk round the 
walls, Mr. Ellis was most agreeably 
surprised by coming upon the spot 
where the examination for military rank 


was holding. 
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The place might be called a stadium of 
ebout two hundred yards in length: at the 
upper end a temporary hall had been 
erected, with an elevated throne or seat ; 
arow of Mandarins, in their full dresses, 
occupied each side, but the distance at 
which [ stood did not enable me_ to 
ascertain whether the raised part was oc- 
cupied by some Mandarins, or by a repre- 
sentation of the Imperial presence. At 
the extremity opposite to the hall wasa 
wall of masonry, intended as a butt for 
military practice, and, at a short distance 
in advance, a py-loo, from which the 
candidates, on horseback, armed with a 
bow and three arrows, started: the marks 
at which they fired, covered with white 
paper, were about the height of a man, and 
somewhat wider, placed at intervals of 
fifty yards; the object was to strike these 
marks successively with the arrows, the 
horses being kept at full speed. Although 
the bull's eye was vot always hit, the target 
Was never missed: the distance was 
trifling, not exceeding fifteen or twenty 
feet. It appeared to me that the skill was 
most displayed in charging the bow with- 
out checking the horse. The candidates 
were young Mandarins, handsomely drest : 
their horses, trimmings, and accoutrements 
were in good order; the arrows were 
merely pointed, without barbs, to prevent 
accidents, the spectators being within a 
few yards of themarks. On the whole the 
sight was interesting, and | much regretted 
that the pressure of the crowd, and the 
possibility of giving offence by any in 
terruption that might thence arise to the 
ceremony, compelled me to remain ouly a 
few minutes. 


On the Ist of Jannary, 1817, the 
embassy arrived at Canton, where the 
hospitality of the British factory abund- 
antly compensated for the reluctant civi- 
lities of the Chinese. On the 20th of 
the same month they embarked on board 
the Alceste, and finally bid adieu to 
China, Twodays afterwards they arrived 
at Maczo, where no public notice was 
taken of the embassador by the Portu- 
nuese authorities, in consequence (as 
was alledged) of the mourning for the 
death of the Queen, which had then for 
the first time been officially announced. 


There is little to interest in Macao 
beyond the first coup d oeil, which, from 
the European regularity and structure of 
the buildings, is striking when contrasted 
with the total want of effect in the 
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kwans of the celestial empire. Some parts 
of the island present picturesque views and 
remarkable objects, particularly a temple 
on the south-west side, where all the 
grotesque features of Chinese scenery are 
comprised within a small compass; build- 
ings, rocks, and trees growing from the 
midst of the stone, justify the artificial 
combinations of their gardening and 
drawings. The garden in which the cave 
of Camoens is situated appeared to disad- 
vantage, from its being much neglected by 
the present proprietor; it still, however, 
coutinues a pleasant retreat. The cave, 
formed of a cleft, has been spoiled by a 
masonry abutment on one side. Camoen’s 
bust, ill executed, is placed within a 
grating resembling a meat-safe. 

A resideuce at Macao must be rendered 
disagree ble by the narrow limits to which 
Chinese jealousy bas confined European 
excursions. This confinement is equally 
unpleasant and unnecessary, and would not 
have been submitted to by any other 
nation but the Portuguese. It is really 
distressing to see an authority calling itself 
European so degraded as that of the 
government and senate of Macao. Ifeven 
they had the means, | doubt whether 
they would have.the spirit to resent the 
increasing insults and encroachments of 
the Chinese; in fact, the only activity ever 
displayed by them is in undermining the 
interests of the ally and saviour of their 
mother country. The garrison consists 
entirely of black troops, officered, with the 
exception of a few principals, by half casts. 
The men are diminutive in stature, and 
seem to weigh little more than their arms 
and accoutrements. In architecture and 
size the churches, as in all catholic colonies, 
considerably exceed the other buildings ; 
they are not, however, sufficiently remark- 
able to deserve being visited, 


On the 28th of January the embassy 
left Macao, and soon after their embar- 
kation it was determined to visit Ma- 
nilla, One general feeling of satisfac- 
tion, Mr. Ellis adds, pervaded every 
mind on feeling that they were removed 
from the very waters uf the celestial 
empire, and restored to the habits of 
independence and civilization, We have 
not time to fullow him through all his 
recapitulatory observations on China, and 
its inhabitants; but the following re- 
marks 6. the administration of justice, 
on the army, and on the commercial 
and political relations of that vast em- 
pire, appear to us so well founded and 
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so correctly expressed, that we should 
not feel ourselves justified in withholding 
them from our readers, 

Many, he thinks, bave probably been 
disappointed with their journey through 
a country, that has excited an undue 
degree of interest in Europe. Inferior 
as China is by many degrees to civilized 
Europe, in all that constitutes the real 
greatness of a nation, he is of opinion 
that, in the arts of government and the 
general aspect of society, that empire 
is superior to the other countries of Asia, 
with the exception of the British pos- 
sessions in India; where a modified 
introduction of the maxims of Eu- 
ropean government has necessarily 
meliorated the condition of the inha- 
bitants, 

Alihough he is not prepared to as- 
sert, 


That the great principles of justice aud 
morality are better understood in China 
than in Turkey aud Persia, for these may 
be considered indigenous in the humaa 
mind, the Jaws are more generally known 
and more uniformly executed. Less is left 

sto the caprice of the magistrate, and 

appeals to the supreme power are repre- 
sented as less obstructed, and though tedi- 
ous in bringing to issue, oftever attended 
with success. 

The great chain of subordination, rising 
from the peasant to the Emperor, aud dis- 
played through the minute gradations of 
rank, must operate as a check upon ar- 
bitrary rule in the delegates of the 
sovereign authority; or at least the dif- 
fused possession of personal privileges 
affords, to a certain extent, security against 
the sudden effects of caprice and injustice. 
Those examples of oppression, accompanied 
with infliction of barbarous punishment, 
which offend the eye and distress the 
feelings of the most hurried traveller in 
other Asiatic countries, are scarcely to be 
met with in China. The theory of govern- 
ment declares the law to be superior to all, 
and the practice, however it may vary in 
particular instances, seldom ventures openly 
to violate the established principles of 
legislation. 

In the appeals frequently made through 
the medium of the imperial edicts to the 
judgment of the people, however false the 
statements or illusory the motive assigned in 
these documents, we have sufficient proofs 
that the Emperor does not consider himself, 
like the Shah-in-Shah of Persia, wholly 
independent of public opinion ; on the con 


trary, in seasons of nalional calamity, or 
ander circumstances of peculiar emergency, 
the Emperor feels called upon to guide the 
sentiments of his subjects by a solemn 
declaration of the causes that have pro- 
duced, or the motives that have regulated 
his conduct. The edicts promulgated res- 
pecting the dismissal of the embassy were 
instances of the prevalence of this practice, 
on an occasion where the comparative im- 
portance to the domestic interests of the 
empire did not seem to require the pro- 
ceeding. 

The best criterion of the general diffu- 
sion of national prosperity will probably 
be foand in the proportion which the mid- 
dling order bears to the other classes of the 
community, aud the number of persons in 
all large villages and cities, who, from their 
dress and appearance, we might fairly say 
belonged to this description, is certainly 
considerable throughout those parts of 
China visited by the embassy, the uorthern 
being in all these respects inferior to the 
middle and southeru provinces. 


The result of all the observations 
which Mr, Ells had an opportunity of 
making during the progress of the em- 
bassy, ou the subject of population, is, 
that the amount has been much over- 
stated, 

The visible population did not exceed 
the quantity of land uader actual cultiva- 
tion, while much land capable of tillage 
was left neglected; aud with respect to the 
overwhelming crowds usually observed in 
the larger cities, when | considered that 
these were drawn together by such an 
extraordinary spectacle as that of an 
luropean embassy, | was disposed to infer 
that most capitals in Europe would present 
as numerous an assemblage. 

The frequency of considerable towns and 
large villages is the circumstance which to 
me both marked the comparative population 
and prosperity of China, in this point cer- 
tainly surpassing even our own country; 
but it is at the same time to be recollected 
that our journey passed through the great 
line of communication between the extreme 
provinces of the empire, and that con- 
sequently a different conclusion might 
arise from au examination of those 
provinces occupying a less favourable 
situation. 

I have been informed that the most ac- 
curate Chinese accounts state the amount 
of the population as considerably below 
two hundred milthons, and there is no 
reason to suspect them of any intention to 
underrate a circumstance so materially 
connected with their national greatness. 
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Of the actual receipts into the imperial 
treasury | was unable to obtain any infor- 
mation to be relied upon ; the finances are, 
however, represeuted as at present in a 
very deranged state, aud indeed the late 
rebellion, combined with the weak 
character of the reigning Emperor, seems 
to have given a shock to the whole fabric 
of government from which it will not 
readily recover. 

If the discontent, probably still latent in 
the proviuces, were roused into action by 
external attack, or encouraged by foreign 
assistance, a change in the dynasty would 
not be an improbable event. Chinese 
national feelings have not yet eutirely 
subsided, and a real or false representative 
of the Ming dynasty might be put forward 
who would, if powerfully supported by 
foreign aid, find adherents sufficient to 
expel the present unworthy possessors of 
this vast empire; but without such inter- 
ference no internal revolution is at preseut 
to be apprehended. 

The army of China, sufficient, I believe, 
for purposes of police, would not, judging 
from the appearance on parade and state 
of discipline, present much resistance even 
to the irregular troops of Asia, and would 
certainly be quite unequal to cope with 
European armies: the genius, aspect, and 
habits of the people have been for ages, 
and still continue, most unwarlike, and 
China perhaps requires only to be invaded, 
to be conquered. 

Although the Chinese afford but little 
encouragement to foreign commerce, 
they appear to be better skilled in the 
principles of home trade; the villages 
being, with few exceptions, admi- 
rably well supplied not only with all 
the more immediate necessaries, but 
also with the comforts of life. But the 
foreign relations of that empire are pro- 
bably more confined than those of any 
other country of the same extent to be 
met with in the history of the world. 
For this restrictive policy Mr. Ellis 
accounts, and we think satisfactorily, 
partly by the peculiar manners and ha- 
bits of the Chinese government and peo- 
ple, which are averse from intercourse 
with foreigners; and partly from the 
variety of its soil and productions, which 
render them independent of other coun- 
tries for a supply of the necessaries, 
comforts, and almost the luxuries of 
life. No adequate motive therefore exists 
fortthe encouragement of foreign rela- 
tions directed to commercial purposes ; 


and as a state of repose both external 
and internal, is most adapted to its po- 
Jitical constitution, this Mr. Ellis is of 
opinion, is perhaps best secured by 
drawing a line of moral as well as ter- 
ritorial demarcation between its subjects 
and those of other nations. 


The present intercourse between Russia 
and China is confined toa Jimited barter on 
the frontiers, and it is the obvious policy of 
the latter to discourage any more intimate 
connection. [am inclined to believe that 
Chinese statesmen are alive to the pos- 
sibility of Russia becoming a troublesome 
neighbour, as well by the exertion of her 
own resources as by stimulating the Tartar 
hordes in their mutual vicinity to mere 
excursions, if not to regular invasion: 
without ewergy or activity to meet the 
danger should it actually take placey they 
hope to prevent the occurrence, not by a 
demonstration of strength, but by studious 
prevention of intercourse, and a consequent 
concealment of weakness. 

With other neighbouring Asiatic countries, 
the relations of China are tributary, more 
or less strict, according to their respective 
proximity. With Thibet that of protection 
from a powerful disciple to a religious 
guide, and with Nepaul that of a paramount 
to a distant feudatory, ever ready in seasons 
of foreign danger to claim assistance ; but 
when the pressure is removed, remiss, if 
not wholly neglecting the performances of 
its duties. 

We have not space to follow Mr, Ellis 
through his observations on the line of 
conduct to be henceforth pursued in the 
commercial and political intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and China; his sug- 
gestions will doubtless be pursued with 
interest by commercial men, and by 
those who are appointed to watch over 
the interests of the country. We there- 
fore proceed briefly to notice the fur- 
ther progress of the embassy. 

On the 3d of February they arrived 
at Manilla, where the Governor received 
them with becoming hospitality. Having 
spent a week on thisisland, the Alceste 
set sail on the 9th, and on entering the 
Straits of Gaspar on the 18th, she struck 
on a sunken rock, three miles distant 
from the nearest point of Pulo Leat, or 
Middle Island, between which and Ba- 
tavia, the straits are formed. On this 
island Lord Amherst and his suite, as 
well as the crew, were successfully 
landed, together with a small portion of 
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the baggage and stores. Lord Amherst 
and the Gentlemen of the embassy pro- 
ceeded in an open barge to Batavia, 
where they happily arrived, and dis- 
patched assistance to the rest of the 
crew, who had entrenched themselves 
on an eminence, under the able direc- 
tion of Captain Maxwell, against the 
Malay pirates, whose prows blockaded 
them, 

The embassador and his suite em- 
barked from Java, on the 11th of June, 
and arrived a few days afterwards at St. 
Helena, where the interview with Buo- 
naparte took place, of which an account 
was presented to our readers in our last 
number.* They left St. Helena on the 
2d of July, and arrived at Spithead on 
the 17th of August following. 

Mr. Ellis concludes his narrative with 
a sketch of the surveys, made in the 
Chinese gulfs and seas, by the squadron 
under the command of Captain Max- 
well, Asa well written narrative of these 
surveys has since made its appearance, 
(which will be noticed in our next num- 
ber,) we do not think it necessary to 
enter into any further detail. Some ge- 
neral observations on the Chinese, de- 
rived from a perusal of some missionary 
communications, and an appendix of 
documents, terminate this volume ; which 
is illustrated by two maps, several pretty 
engravings, and, what is of no small 
value with a copious and accurate index, 
Considering that little more than two 
months elapsed between the author’s 
arrival in England and the publication 
of his narrative, the public are certain- 
ly much indebted to Mr. Ellis, for so 
speedily gratifying them with an au- 
thentic account of Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy. 


the South Coast of Asia Minor, and of 
the Remains of Antiquity. With plans, 
views, &c. collected during a survey of 
that coast, inthe years 1811 and 1812. 
By Francis Beaufort, F.R.S. Captain of 
his Majesty's ship Frederikssteen, 8vo. 
R. Hunter, London, 1817. 
The tract of country, described in this 
very unassuming but valuable work 


* See Lit. PAN, for Nov. p. 275, 278. 
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under the name of Karamania, or the 
southern shore of Asia Minor, com- 
prises the antient provinces of Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and the two Cilicias, to- 
gether with parts of Caria and Phrygia. 
Although, from a variety of circum- 
stances this interesting portion of clas- 
sical geography has remained almost 
unexplored, there are few parts which 
possess greater claims to attention, It 
was colonized by that redundant po- 
pulation of antient Greece which had 
gradually overspread the rest of Asia 
Minor, and which had every where in- 
troduced the same splendid conceptions, 
the same superiority in arts, that had 
immortalized the parent country :—it 
was at once the seat of learning and 
riches, and the theatre of some of the 
most celebrated events that history un- 
folds ;—it was signalized by the exploits 
of Cyrus and Alexander ; and was dig- 
nified by the birth and the labours of the 
illustrious apostle of the Gentiles; yet 
with all these claims to attention, ex- 
cepting a few imperfect notices of some 
modern travellers, our knowledge of this 
interesting region was almost wholly 
derived from the accounts contained in 
the writings of the antient Geographers ; 
and of the coast, there were no charts 
whatever, by which the ‘ Mariner could 
steer his course.’ 

The Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty being desirous of filling up this 
very serious chasm in hydrography, 
determined to employ a frigate on a 
survey of the coast, and confided this 
service to Capt. Beaufort, who com- 
manded the Frederikssteen, then sta- 
tioned in the Archipelago. In the 
course of the years I8tL and 1812, 
Capt. Beaufort accomplished his survey, 
from which a set of charts has been 
constructed ; these are now engraved by 
direction of their Lordships for the use 
of the Navy. 

To settle the hydrography and to ascer- 
tain the naval resources, was the main 
design of the expedition ; and the multi- 
plied labours attendant on a survey of such 
magnitude, added to an excusable im- 
patience for the final accomplishment of 
the task, in order to resume the more 
vatural pursuits of a cruising frigate, al- 
lowed but little time for indulging in the 
examination of other objects. Yet the 
venerable remains of former opulence and 
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grandeur, which every where forced them- 
selves into notice, were too numerous and 
too interesting not to have found admission 
among the more strictly professional re- 
marks; aud indeed they were often ne- 
cessarily combined with the operations of 
the survey. 

From such materials the following brief 
sketch las been compiled: slight as they must 
necessarily be, yet as they were acquired 
in the public service, aud as they relate to 
a country of which there is so little known, 
it seems to be in some measure a duty to 
lay them before the public; not indeed 
with the vain expectation of satisfying 
curiosity, but rather in the hope of exciting 
further inquiry. What facts could be 
collected are faithfully, however unskil- 
fully, reported: if they throw but little 
light on antieut history, or add still less to 
modern science, they may perhaps rouse 
others to visit this, hitherto, neglected 
country, whose leisure and whose talents 
are better adapted to those pursuits. The 
professional duties and habits of a seaman, 
preclude that fulness of detail which the 
artist and the antiquary alone can supply, 


On this simple and modest statement 
we have only to remark that Capt. 
dvaufort has fully accomplished the task 
he assigned to himself, and in a manner 
which reflects the highest credit on 
himself as a scholar, and as a diligent 
observer of the remains of classical 
antiquity, 

Car author's operations commenced at 
Yedy-Boorooner the Seven Capes, a 
knot of lofty and rugged mountains, 
which appears to have been the antient 
Mount Cragus of Lycia, the abode of 
the fabulous Chimera. At no great 
distance from these mountains, near the 
sea shore, stands the ruins of Patara, 
once celebrated for the oracle of Apollo, 
but now uninhabited. From this place 
Capt. B. proceeded along a high and 
rugged shore; and after examining 
several barreu islands the ship anchored 
off the harbour and town of Kastelorizo 
which is chiefly inhabited by Greeks, 
on the eastern side of a large rocky 
island of that name. 


The harbour, though small, is snug; 
merchant ships of any size can moor within 
a hundred yards of the houses; and on 
the other side, they may even lie so close 
to the shore as to reach it on a plank. 

Two old castles command the town, the 
harbour and the outer anchorage; but in 
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a former avar they were taken by the 
Russians, aud almost destroyed. From the 
uppermost, which stands on a picturesque 
cliff, the muzzles of a few small cannon still 
project; but the Turks, to conceal its 
weakness, allow nostrangers to enter, On 
the summit of the island, which is about 
eight hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, there is another smal! ruined fortress, 
which from its situation must have been 
impregnable. Vertot says, that the knights 
of Rhodes kept possession of this island for 
along time; these castles and fortifications, 
which appear to have the character of the 
European architecture of the middle ages, 
may have been their work, 

The island of Kastelorizo produces ab- 
solutely nothing; meat, fruit, corn, and 
vegetables, all come from the continent, 
which, though barren, and devoid of cul- 
ture in its external appearance, contains 
inland, it is said, many spacious and pro- 
ductive vallies. It, therefore, requires some 
time for a ship to procure a supply of pro- 
visions, and especially of live stock. A 
small bullock of about three cwt. cost eight 
dollars: and brinjoes, grapes, water-melous, 
and pumpkins, were proportionably cheap. 

Water is scarce on this part of the coast : 
from the valley of Patara to the river of 
Myra, an aninterrupted range of mountains, 
abruptly risiug from the sea, forbids the 
passage of any stream: the winter torrents 
cease with the rains; and from April to 
November, the inhabitants have no re- 
source but in the capacity of: their re- 
servoirs. In summer, therefore, ships are 
very reluctantly allowed to fill their water- 
casks. 

The town is principally inhabited by 
Greeks, but under the government of a 
Turkish Agha, who is dependant on the 
Bey of Rhodes. Pilots may geuerally be 
met with here, for vessels bound to any 
part of this coast, or to Syria, and even to 
Egypt; for Alexandria being supplied, ina 
great measure, with fucl from the woody 
mountains of Karamania, there is aconstant 
intercourse between that place and this 
little port. 


Excepting several catacombs or se- 
pulchres excavated out of the rock, and 
containing numerous cells, this place 
offered but few antient ruins worthy of 


notice, Passing therefore Kakava Bay, 
we follow our author over the plain of 
Myra, the Cape of Phineka, and the 
Cape and islands of Khelidonia, to 
Deliktash, a stall village near the sea 
coast, behind which a mountain of the 
same name rearsits lofty summit. From 
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an antient inscription discovered by 
Capt. Beaufort, there can be very little 
deubt but that this was the antient 
Olympus. In the vicinity of this far- 
famed mountain he met with a very 
singular phenomenon, which he thus 
describes :— 


We had seen from the ship the preceding 
night a small but steady light among the 
hills; on mentioning the circumstance to 
the inhabitants, we learned that it was 
a yanar, or volcanic flame, and they offered 
to supply us with horses and guides to 
examiue it. 

We rode about two miles, through a 
fertile plain, partly caltivated; aud then 
winding up a rocky and thickly wooded 
glen, we arrived at the plaice. In the 
inner corver of a ruined building the wall 
is undermined, so as to leave av aperture 
of about three feet diameter, and shaped 
like the mouth of an oven:—from thence 
the flame issues, giving out an intense heat, 
yet producing no smoke on the wall; and 
though from the neck of the opening we 
detached some small lumps of caked soot, 
the walls were hardly discoloured. Trees, 
brushwood, and weeds, grow close round 
this little crater; a small stream trickles 
down the hill hard by, and the ground 
does not appear to feel the effect of its heat 
at more than a few feet distance. The hill 
is composed of the crumbly serpentine al- 
ready mentioned, which occasioned loose 
blocks of limestone, and we perceived no 
volcanic productions whatever in the 
neighbourhood. 

Ata short distance, lower down the side 
of the hill, there is another hole, which has 
appareutly been at some time the vent of 
asimilar flame; but our guide asserted, 
that, in the memory of man, there had been 
but one, and that it had never changed its 
present size or appearance. It was never 
accompanied, he said, by earthquakes or 
noises; and it ejected no stones, smoke, nor 
uoxious vapours, nothing but a brilliant and 
perpetual flame, which uo quantity of 
water could queach. The shepherds, he 
added, frequently cooked their victuals 
there: and he affirmed, with equal 
composure, that it was notorious that the 
yanar would not roast meat which had 
been stolen. 

This phenomenon appears to have existed 
here for many ages, as unquestionably this 
is the place to which Pliny alludes in the 
following passage :—“ Mount Chimera, 
near Phaselis, emits an unceasing flame, 
that burns day and night.” We did not, 
however, perceive that the adjacent 
mountains of Hephestia were quite so 


inflammable as he describes them, The 
late Colonel Rooke, who lived for many 
years among the islands of the Archipelago, 
informed me that high ap on the western 
mountain of Samos, he had seen a flame of 
the same kind, but that it was intermit- 
tent. 


Capt. Beaufort appears to have prose- 
cuted his hydrographie labours without 
interruption, as far as cape Avova; 
when his operations were suspended by 
a circumstance that is too honourable to 
the character of our brave seamen, tobe 
passed in silence, The neighbouring 
city of Adalia having been surprised by 
a rival bey, and recaptured by the 
former Pasha, the unsuccessful party 
were flying in all directions. While 
Capt. B’s men were taking in wood and 
water. 

A large body of them came down to the 
beach abreast the ship, and begged of our 
watering party to protect them from the 
fury of their pursuers, This was of course 
refused: we had no right to interfere in 
their disputes; and [determined neither to 
involve his Majesty's flag, ver to expose 
our operations to interruption or failure, 
through the resentment of a Pasha, whose 
government extends alongso largea portion 
of the coast. Exhausted, however, as the 
fugitives were by fatigue, hunger, aud 
wounds, f could not resist their importunity 
for a little bread, and for surgical assist- 
ance. But the refreshments that we sent 
were accompanied with advice, to escaye 
while there was yet time, into the woods, 
where cavalry could not pursue them; and 
in that case, with an offer of sufficient 
bread to carry them out of the province. 
They replied, that to escape would be im- 
possible; there were no roads open to their 
retreat; a price was set upon their heads; 
the want of success had now rendered all 
the inferior Aghas hostile; and that their 
religion taught them to rely upon God for 
their deliverance, or to submit without 
repining to their fate. 

Some hours after, a large sailing launch 
was seen drifting out to sea, without aby 
person on board: our boats towed her 
along side, and as ‘he horse-patroles of the 
victorious party were already descending 
into the plain, I proposed to these poor 
wretches to victual that vessel, to repair te 
oars and sails, and to embark them in 
her, ready for the land-breeze at night. 

This also they declined—none of them 
were seamen; they kuew not how or 
where to steer: aud if their hour was 
come, they preferred dying like men, with 
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arms in their hands on shore, to being 
murdered by the cannon of the Pasha’s 
cruisers, by whom they must ultimately be 
overtaken, 

Things remained in this state ti!l the 
next morning, when one of the Pasha’s 
armed ships was seen rounding the cape; 
and the party of cavalry, which had, till 
then, been checked by the appearance of 
our frigate, now crossed the river, and 
surrounding at some distance that part of 
the beach which was occupied by the 
fugitives, seemed only to wait the approach 
of the above vessel to close upon their 
victims. This was the crisis of their fate. 
That fate depended onpon me. Cold and 
calculating prudence forbade me to inter- 
fere; but, | could vot stand by, and see 
them butchered in cold blood! 

My decision once made, there was not 
a moment to be lost. Our boats were 
dispatched, and in a few mivutes I had the 
satisfaction of rescuing sixty fellow creatures 
from inimediate slaughter. 

Since the rejection of their entreaties on 
the preceding day, they had betrayed no 
signs of despair or impatience: they had 
neither reproached our obduracy, uor 
murmured at their fate: and when our 
boats landed, they were found sitting under 
the shade of the neighbouring trees, with 
an air of resignation that bordered on in- 
difference. ‘They now displayed neither 
exultation nor joy; they came on the 
quarter deck with manly composure ; they 
were perhaps grateful, but their gratitude 
did not seem to be addressed to us; in their 
eyes, we were still infidels: and though 
the immediate preservers of their lives, we 
were but tools in the hands of their pro- 
tecting prophet. 


Having resisted all the wily applica- 
tions of the successful Pasha, to pro- 
cure some of these unhappy victims of 
party feuds, Capt. B, proceeded first to 
Makry, and thence to Rhodes, with the 


view of landing them. But finding the 
influence of the Pasha of Adalia too pre- 
dominant, to leave them with safety, he 
sailed to the island of Cos, where he 
landed them, Of this island we have a 
short but interesting description, which, 
together with some other interesting 
matter, want of room compels us to pass 
in silence. 

Of Adalia (the antient Olbia) which 
had been the scene of contention between 
the rival Pashas, our author has given 
us an ample and interesting account; 
although, to avoid giving unnecessary 


umbrage, he refrained from investigating 
the various remains of antiquity which 
it still contains, 


The port is inclosed by two stone piers, 
which once had towers on the extremities ; 
but they are now ina ruinous state, and 
the inroads of the sea unite with the neglect 
of their present possessor to insure their 
destruction. 

The gardens round the town are beauti- 
ful ; the trees were loaded with fruit; every 
kind of vegetation seemed to be exuberant ; 
and the inhabitants spoke of their corn 
grounds as more than commonly pro- 
ductive, The soil is deep, and every where 
intersected by streams loaded with cal- 
careous matter: for the daily sea-breeze 
sweeps up the western side of the gulf with 
accumulated strength ; and at night, the 
great northern valley, which appears to 
traverse the chain of Mount Taurus, con- 
ducts the land wind from the cold moun- 
tains of the interior. Upon the whole, it 
would be difficult to select amore charming 
spot for a city. 

The population of Adalia probably does 
not exceed $000, two thirds of which I 
understand to be Mohammedan, the other 
third Greek. These Greeks are acquainted 
with vo other language than the Turkish ; 
yet, though some of their prayers are 
translated into that tongue, the principal 
part of the liturgy is repeated in Greek by 
the Papas, or priests, of whom the greater 
number are as ignorant of the meaning, as 
their congregation. Chandler mentions a 
similar circumstance at Philadelphia ; and 
in some of the other inland towns of Asia 
Minor, where the proportion of Greeks is 
but small, the language of their masters 
prevails as it does here. It is a singular 
fact, however, that at Scala Nuova, a con- 
siderable sea-port near Ephesus, the con- 
trary takes place; few Turks there speak 
Turkish fluently ; even the Agha and the 
Janissaries conversed with each other in 
Greek, and explained themselves imper- 
fectly to our Turkish interpreter. 

The influence of commerce on this coast 
has been but little felt till lately ; but the 
immense demand for wheat in the British 
garrisons of the Mediterranean during the 
war, and the failure of a supply from that 
once plenteous granary, Sicily (now hardly 
adequate to its own consumption) had given 
such a spur to the enterprizing islanders of 
Patara and Hydra, that in search of it they 
ransacked the whole surrounding coast of 
that sea. With dollars in their hands, 
every creek was explored; and a few 
quarters gleaned from each valley soon 
completed a cargo. The exportation of 
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corn is prohibited throughout the Turkish 
dominions, under penalty of confiscation 
and slavery ; but this extreme severity only 
serves to give fresh activity to the traftic: 
for, the Aghas, being exorbitantly paid for 
their connivance, have a direct interest in 
promoting it; and no Agha in the empire 
is proof against self-interest. In populous 
countries, aud in poor soils, it may be a 
slow and difficult process, to push the 
sudden culture of corn beyond its accus- 
tomed limits, or to divert the necessary 
capital from other pursuits; but in the 
rich and thinly inhabited valleys of these 
countries, a single year is sufficient to pro- 
duce exertions, which the stimulus of a free 
trade is alone wanting to perpetuate. The 
great plain of Adalia had begun to feel the 
effects of this impulse; aud even from 
distant parts of the interior, camels, horses, 
and asses, were daily bringing in their 
separate ventures, to load the Greek vessels 
which lay in the port. 


Five miles from Adalia stands the 
ruins of Laara, (in all probability the 
antient Attalia), now wholly abandoned : 
passing these in an easterly direction 
and leaving behind him the antient 
Cestrus and Eurymedon, two consider- 
able rivers, Capt. B. at length arrived 
at Esky (old) Adalia, the antient Sidé ; 
of which a superb collection of ruins 
still remains. These are described at 
considerable length and illustrated with 
two very neat plans. The most curious 
object is the theatre, of which the fol- 
lowing description will convey an ac- 
curate idea to our readers. 


The theatre is the most striking feature 
of Sidé: at the distance of a few miles from 
the shore, we had mistaken it for a lofty 
Acropolis, rising from the centre of the 
town. As it is by far the largest and the 
best preserved of any that came under our 
obsexvations in Asia Minor, a short account 
of its form and dimensionsmay be accepta- 
ble to the reader, who will, it is hoped, 
excuse any want of perspicuity in details 
which are so foreign to the general pursuits 
of a seaman. 

Situated on a gentle declivity, the lower 
half only of this theatre has been excavated 
in the ground; the upper half is a great 
structure of masonry. It is shaped like a 
horse-shoe, being a segment of a circle of 
about 220 degrees; or, in other words, the 
circumference appears to be one-uinth 
greater than a semi-circle, The exterior 
diameter is 409 feet, that of the area 125, 
and the perpendicular height from the area 


to the uppermost seat is 79 feet. It contains 
forty-nine rows of seats, in two series; 
twenty-six below, and twenty-three above 
the Diazomatos or broad platform, which 
formsa gallery of communication round the 
interior, This gallery and its parallel cor- 
ridor, which is vaulted and carried round 
the whole extent of the building, are on a 
level with the surface of the ground at the 
back of the theatre, and with which they 
communicate by twenty-three arched pas- 
sages or vomitories. Another buat smaller 
corridor surrounds the thirteenth row of 
the upper division of seats, and opens to it 
by seven doors. Seven staircases connect 
these two corridors together, and branches 
of them continue up to the top of the 
building. 

The internal communication is formed by 
narrow flights of steps, each half the height 
of the seats. They are disposed in equi- 
distant radii, ten of them descending from 
the Diazomatos to a platform, which inter- 
venes between the lowest row of seats and 
the area; and twenty-one flights ascending 
toa platform, which encircles the summit 
of this magnificent fabric. The seats are 
of white marble, and admirably wrought ; 
they are 163 inches high, and $23 broad ; 
but as they project over each other 85, the 
breadth in the clear is only 24 inches, 
The front of each row, which was occupied 
by the spectators when seated, is raised an 
inch, so as to leave a free passage to each 
person's place, and also to serve as a chan- 
nel for the rain water. Now supposing 
that the auntients sat as we do, with the legs 
pendent, and not crossed under them like 
the modern Greeks and Turks (as Dr. 
Chandler seems to have thought) and there- 
fore taking eighteen inches as sufficient for 
each person to occupy, this theatre would 
contain 13,370 persous, when regularly 
seated: but, in crowded exhibitions, many 
could sit on the flights of small steps, or 
could stand on the upper platform, and at 
the back of the broad Diazomatos without 
incommoding those behind them; these 
may be estimated at 1,870 more, and would 
together make the enormous aggregate of 
15,240 spectators. The area of the theatre 
is now overgrown with bushes, and choked 
up with stones and earth; in digging 
through which to ascertain the lower level, 
we discovered some inscriptions and 
several pieces of sculpture. One of the 
least injured of these was the statue of a 
clothed female figure, executed in a good 
style. 

While our author was unremittingly 
occupied in executing his survey, a 
party of his officers explored the ruins 
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of Seleucia, Pompeiopolis, Tarsus, and 
other antient towns respecting which we 
have many very interesting particulars, 
for which we must refer our readers 
to his volume. From the suecess which 
had hitherto attended his labours, Capt. 
Beaufort had expected that he should 
have been able not only to execute the 
entire survey of the southern coast of 
Karamania, but also to extend his re- 
searches into Syria and Cyprus. The 
gulf of Iskenderoon, however, proved to 
be the boundary of his labours. 


Arrived within a few leagues of the 
confines of Syria, we were now entering 
on a part of the coast which surpassed in 
interest all that we had already expored. 
Ta the celebrated plains of Issus, Alexander 
and Severus had each decided the empire 
of the world; and to have been able to 
elucidate the various accounts of those 
victories by an accurate survey of the field 
of battle, would have been highly gratifying. 
The altars erected by the conqueror of 
Darius might probably have eluded our 
search ; but the course of the Pinarus, aud 
the disposition of the country, must have 
been still obvious. Nor would it have 
been a less important service to historical 
geography, could we have determined the 
position of Myriandrus, and the contested 
situation of the famous Pyle Amanice, 
where the Persians and Macedonians had 
unknowingly passed each other, 

But all these flattering hopes were dis- 
appointed. 

On the 20th of June, while embarking 
the instruments from a little cove to the 
westward of Ayas, we perceived a number 
of armed Turks advancing towards the 
boat ; Turks always carry arms ; and there 
Was no reason to suppose that this party 
had any other object than curiosity, for 
several of their officers were at that time 
dispersed in the neighbourhood, and ac- 
companied by the villagers; some of whom, 
about an hour before, had shewn the 
most good humoured assiduity in pointing 
out to me the inscriptions on the tower and 
other places: neither had their conduct to 
the watering boats, the preceding evening, 
led to any kind of distrust. 

As they approached, however, an old 
dervish was observed haranguing them ; 
and his frantic gestures, with their re- 
iterated shouts of “Begone,” ‘ Infidel,” 
and other offensive expressions, left the 
hostility of their intentions no longer doubt- 
ful. The interpreter was absent with the 
officers, and all my little store of friendly 
words and sigus seemed to irritate rather 
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than to appease them. To quit the place 
seemed, therefore, the most probable means 
of preventing a fray; and as the boat was 
ready, we quietly shoved off. The mob now 
rushed forward; their voices assumed a 
shriller tone; and, spurred on by the old 
fanatic, they began to level their muskets : 
the boat was not yet clear of the cove ; and 
if they succeeded in reaching the outer 
points, our retreat would have been cut off. 
It was, therefore full time to check their 
progress, aud the unexpected sight of my 
fowling-piece had for a moment that effect ; 
but as tiiey again endeavoured to close, I 
fired over their heads. That expedient 
saved us. They immediately halted; most 
of them fell on the ground; the dastardly 
Dervish ran away; and we had gained 
sufficient time to get the boat's head round, 
and almost disentangled from the rocks, 
when one ruftian, more resolute than the 
rest, sprang forward to a rock on the shore, 
which covering his person allowed him to 
take deliberate aim. His ball entered near 
my groin, aud taking an oblique course 
broke the trochanter of the hip joint. Had 
his example been followed, all the boat's 
crew must have been destroyed ; but for- 
tuuately, they had been so intimidated by 
my fire, that we were beyond the reach of 
their's, by the time they rose from the 
ground. The pinnace was luckily within 
signal distance; she was called down, and 
before | fainted from the loss of blood, I 
had the satisfaction of sending her rouud 
to rescue the scattered officers, and to 
protect the small boat, which waited for 
them to the eastward of the castie. Before 
the pinnace, however, could reach that 
place, Mr. Olphert, a remarkably fine 
young mau, who was midshipman of the 
former boat, had fallen a sacrifice to the 
same party of assassins. 

The pinnace, which contained nineteen 
men, fully armed; and by the cool and 
steady conduct of Lieutenaut E. Lane, the 
rest of the officers and men were collected 
without farther mischief. It was with 
difficu'ty, indeed, that he could curb the 
natural fury of the boat's crews, which, if 
unrestrained, would speedily have taught 
these miscreants a dreadful lesson of re- 
taliation, 


The approach of the Frederikssteen 
filled the inbabitants with consternation ; 
and though Capt. Beaufort had it in his 
power to revenge the perfidious treat- 
ment he had received, he wisely and 
humanely forebore a vindictive display 
of strength, and accepted the professions 
of sorrow made by the inhabitants, and 
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their voluntary promises to seize and 
deliver, if possible, the principal of- 
fenders to a neighbouring Agha. His 
ship was then conducted to Malta, and 
subsequently ordered to England, where 
he arrived before the close of the year 
1812. 

Copious as our extracts have been, 
we had noticed various other passages 
of singular interest, especially to our 
classical readers ; but for these we must 
refer them to the volame, every page of 
which is replete with information. The 
plates and vignettes, which are numer- 
ous, are execated with uncommon neat- 
ness. 


The Complete Sportsman ; containing 
a compendious view of the Ancieut and 
Modern Chase. A consise History of the 
various Kinds of Dogs used in the Sports 
of the Field; and also of the Quadrupeds 
and Birds, which are the Objects of 
Pursuit. The Method of Breeding and 
Training Hounds, Greyhounds, Setters, 
Pointers, &c, The Diseases of Dogs, 
with the Method of Cure. Shooting; 
with particular Instructions, wherein the 
Art of Shooting Flying is reduced to 
Practical Certainty. The Choice of a 
Fowling Piece, Powder, Shot, &c. The 
Ancient Forest and Game Laws, The Mo- 
dern Game Laws, explained, and illus- 
trated by a variety of Cases, The Laws 
relating to Dogs. Angling; and the 
Laws relating to Fish; with every In- 
struction aud Information relative to the 
Diversions of the Field. By T. H. Need- 
ham. 12mo. 7s Simpkin and Marshall, 
London, 1817. 


WE have transcribed the whole of this 
author’s title page, because it is—what 
title pages ought to be,—a comprehen- 
sive epitome of the various topics dis- 
cussed by him. On the subject of 
field sports, Mr. Needham complains, 
that little has made its appearance ; 
and observes with great truth, that 
what has thus been published, has 
not been more remarkable for the ex- 
pensive manner in which it has been 
ushered into the world than for its slo- 
venly carelessness, want of connection 


and frequentabsurdity. Although none 
of our corps are practically skilled in 
the mysteries of the field sports; yet, 
in the course of our researches, (while 
aiming at higher game) we have turned 
our attention to some of the works al- 
luded to by Mr. Needham, and have 
been greatly disappointed in the infor- 
mation we expected to obtain. With 
the exception of passages cited from 
Mr. Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting, 
for which he acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to that very useful work, Mr. N. 
states that his little volume is the result 
of much experience aud practical ob- 
servation ; aud that his object has been 
‘to give consecutively, every instruc- 
tion relative to the sports of the field, 
which can be in any way useful to the 
Tyro, or interesting to the experienced 
sportsman, in a style studiously plain 
and explicit, and in as concise a man- 
ner as was consistent with the perspi- 
cuous elucidation of the different sub- 
jects’. 

We must leave it to the ‘experienced 
sportsman” to determine how far the 
author has accomplished every thing 
he undertook; but as far as we can 
judge from a careful examination of his 
volume, he appears to have collected 
a great variety of useful and interesting 
information. We extract the following 
remarks on the danger of keeping fire- 
arms loaded for a considerable time 
without discharging them ;—a_ practice 
which, from the frequent bursting of 
fowling pieces, &c. we have reason to 
fear is of very common occurrence. 


The method of cleansing a fowling piece 
is so well known and so obvious, that a mi- 
nute description of it would be a waste of 
time, and could not fail to put the reader's 
patience tothe test; [ have therefore merely 
to remark, that after the filth is completely 
removed, the piece should be rubbed, out- 
side and inside with oily tow or flannel, 
taking care not to suffer the tow or flannel 
to be saturated, but merely moistened with 
oil.* Yet, while I decline detciling the 


* Neat’s foot oil, or oi! extracted from sheep’s 
feet, will be found preferable to any other ; but 
either should be well clarified; and as this sim- 
ple process is not generally known, I will point 
it out; after putting a little oil into a bottle, if 
two or three bits of lead, or a few shots are 
dropped into it, and the bottle left uncorked, (if 
hung in the sun the better) in the course of a 
few weeks the feculent matter will be found to 
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minutia of cleaning a fowling piece, I 
wish to impress on the minds of the sports- 
man, the imperious necessity of keeping it 
perfectly free from dirt or rust, if he wish 
to avoid the danger arising from the burst- 
ing of the barrel. In nine instances out 
of ten, it will be found, that a neglect of 
cleaning has been the cause; though no- 
thing, | am very willing to allow, is more 
common among the farmersand rustics than 
constantly keeping a gun loaded :—if it has 
been fired, it is re-loaded and hung in the 
chimney to be ready for the next oceasion, 
nor is cleaning it ever thought of, until 
the repercussion has become intolerable. 
If it be deemed necessary to keep a gun in 
the house constantly loaded, it should be 
placed in a dry, though not a very warm 
situation, and fired and cleaned every week, 
or at least every fortnight; yet nothing is 
nore common amongst the ignorant rustics 
than to let it remain loaded for three or 
four, or perhaps six, mouths. A gun bar- 
rel is never to be depended on, if any part 
of the inner surface becomes corroded with 
rust; and a nitrous moisture uniformly fol- 
lows every explosion, or firing; therefore, 
to re-load a gun, and hang it up till wanted 
again, can scarcely fail eventually to pro- 
duce bursting ; as, in addition to the mois- 
ture just mentioned, the salt petre contained 
in the charge of gun powder, will not fail 
to assist the corrosion. Supposinga single 
speck of rust has injured (though superfi- 
cially) the inner surface of the barrel, it is 
very clear that a kind of lodgment is then 
formed, wherein moisture will remain in 
some degree secure; for the tow or flannel 
used in cleaning, acquires a degree of 
smooth rotundity, no way calculated to 
absorb moisture which may lie below the 
surface; the consequence is, that the pow- 
der will act more violently upon the injured 
part, increased corrosion will follow, and 
at length the barrel must burst. A few 
years ago, the hand of a neighbouring 
farmer was dreadfully shattered by the 
bursting of a barrel; and, impressed with 
the ideas [ have just described, { accompa- 
nied the surgeon who attended him. In 
conversation with the farmer, I found the 
gun had been a great favorite, was almost 
uniformly kept loaded, and that the very 
charge by which it was burst, had re- 
mained in it nine weeks. My inquiries 
have not been confined to this solitary in- 
stance; on the contrary, | have, for the 
last fifteen years, endeavoured to ascertain 


fall to the bottom, and adhere to the lead ; while 
that which remains at the top, freed as it will be 
from all impurity, will be found admirably cal- 
culated for oiling the springs of a gun lock, or 
indeed for any machinery. 


the particulars of every accident of this 
kind which came within my reach, and 
have uniformly found them to have arisen 
from a neglect in cleaning the barrel. On 
return from shooting, the fowling piece 
should be immediately cleaned, a cork put 
into the muzzle, and a little tow in the 
pan, upon which the cock should be let 
down, and thus prevent the tow falling 
out, and give to the springs of the lock the 
easiest position ; at the same time, by this 
method, the atmospheric air will be ex- 
cluded from the inside of the barrel, and 
rust less likely to ensue. [ven if the sports- 
man has been so unfortunate as not to ob- 
tain a shot, E should recommend him on 
returning home, to draw the shot, fire the 
powder, and clean the gun ;—cleauing is 
but the operation of a few minutes, and if 
trusted to a servant, the piece should be 
examined after him. The gun, as before 
observed, should be placed in a dry situa- 
tion; near a very large fire will be inju- 
rious to the stock—while the contrary will 
be equally so to the barrel, as well as to 
the locks. If I am sometimes under the 
necessity of taking my fowling piece into 
the house loaded, I never fail to lock it up, 
and put the key iuto my own pocket. 

The following remark is new to us, 
as we apprehend it will be to most of 
our readers; it shews the author to be 
an attentive sportsman, aud that he 
writes from experience. 

A young hare, that has attained the full 
growth, may be known from an old one by 
feeling the knee joints of the fore legs with 
the thumb nail, When the heads of the 
two bones, which form the joints, are so 
close that little or no space is to be per- 
ceived between them, the hare is old. If, 
on the contrary, there is a perceptible se- 
paration, the hare is young; and is more 
or less so in proportion to the separation of 


the bones. It may also be known whether _ 


a hare is old or young, but without pre- 
tending to ascertain the precise age, by 
compressing the uuder jaw bones: if they 
break at the point immediately under the 
fore tecth, upon a slight degree of pressure, 
the hare is certainly a young one; but if 
considerable force is required, the contrary 
may be inferred, 

The following ‘ receipts for making 
shoes resist water,’ we give, though not 
new to us, because they are likely to be 
useful in the approaching wet season. 

Half a pound of tallow, four ounces of 
hog’s lard, four ounces of turpentine, twe 
ounces of bees’ wax, and two ounces of 
olive oil; the whole to be melted together 
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over a fire, during which time it should be 
frequently stirred. 

Another.—One piut of linseed oil, half a 
pound of mutton suet, eight ounces of bees’ 
wax, and one pennyworth of rosin; the 
whole to be boiled together. 

Another.— If the shoes are new, take half 
a pound of bees’ wax, a quarter of a pound 
of rosin, and one pound of rendered tallow; 
to be boiled well together, and should be 
warmed before using. 

We will add, what Mr. Needham has 
omitted to state, that none of these pre- 
parations ought to be applied to leather 
that is either dirty or wet. The shoes 
or boots ought to be perfectly clean and 
dry ; and when they have been saturated 
with either of the above wate-proof 
liquids, they should be dried gradually 
at a distance from the fire. But on no 
account should they be worn until they 
have become perfectly dry and elastic ; 
as, otherwise, the leather will be too 
soft, and wear out much sooner than 
even the common kind. 

The Family Dyer and Scourer ; being 

a complete Treatise on the whole art of 

cleaning and dyeing ; ensuring a saving 

of eighty per cent. By William Tucker, 
late dyer and scourer in the metropolis ; 
12mo. price 4s. Gd. Sherwood, and Co. 

Loudon, 1817. 

A little book of considerable importance 
to economists of both sexes, whom it 
professes to instruct inthe ‘‘ useful and 
entertaining art’? of cleaning and dye- 
ing their own apparel; so that they 
may make their clothes appear as new ; 
at a trifling expense. In a word, here, 
“‘we have dainty works of feathers of 
wonderful lustre, excellent dies and 
many.’ This work forms a_ useful 
addition to the housekeeper’s library, 
and seems calculated to answer the pur- 
poses for which it is intended. The 
different receipts are stated to be the 
results of experience in the art, Two 
or three of these for cleaning, &c. black 
silk and cloth, we shall give, on account 
of the demand for that colour, occasioned 
by the recent calamity, which has plunged 
the whole nation in the deepest sorrow. 
We shall only premise that a neat wood 
cut of the implements necessary for 
practising the art is given in the preface. 


Of cleaning Black Silk. 

If this is aslip, unpick the seams; take 
ove piece at atime and put it on a table, 
then take a pennyworth of bullock’s galls, 
and boiling water sufficient to make it 
pretty warm, dip a clean sponge in the gall 
liquor, and washing your sponge ina pan of 
warm water, after dipping it into the 
liquor, rub the silk well on both sides, 
squeeze it well out, and proceed as_ before. 
Then hang up this piece of silk, and clean 
the others in the like manner. When the 
whole are done, immerse them all together 
in a pan of spring water, to wash off the 
dirt which the gall has brought upou the 
surface of the silk; change your rinsing 
waters tillthey are perfectly clean and after 
washing, dry your silks in the air, and pin 
them out ona table, &c. first dipping a 
sponge in glue-water, and rubbing it on 
the wrong side of the silk. Dry it near the 
fire, and it will be as new. 


For scouring Black, Blue, and dark Brown 
Woollens, as broad and narrow Clothes. 


Supposing the article to be cleaned is a 
man’s coat, first dry about two ounces of 
Fuller’s earth by the fire, then pour a 
sufficient quantity of boiling water ou it to 
dissolve it to the consistence of molasses or 
honey; take a sufficient quantity of this 
on the top of your three fingers, and plaster 
thinly over such spots of grease as may be 
on the coat, particularly remarking the 
cuffs, collar, the pocket holes, under the 
arms, &c. Thisdone, if you have time, dry 
it by the fire or in the sun; prepare a penny- 
worth of bullock’s gall, mix with it half a 
pint of stale urine; add to this, if required, 
a little boiling water, to make the quantity 
of alkaline liquor sufficient for your pur- 
pose, such as chamber lye, pearl ash, pot- 
ash liquor, or bullock’s gall. You must 
take care not to weaken this too much 
with water; but instead of it, add as much 
as you like of the hot chamber lye. Dip 
your hard brush in this liquor, and brush- 
ing the spotted places in your coat, you 
will find it produce a white froth, like soap 
Jather. After this you must dip the coat 
in a bucket of cold water, spring water is 
best, to wash off the filth aud bad smell. 
Then take a walking stick, and putthrongh 
the two arm holes, and putting a string 
round the middle of the stick, hang the 
coat todry. Whenit is nearly dry, take 
your brush and lay the nap the right way 
of the cloth, and when quite dry, pour a 
small drop of oil of olives, or sweet oil, in 
your hand, and pass it over the brush, with 
which strike your coat; and, if too much 
oil is not used, it will give it the appearance 
of new. 
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Purity of Heart ; a Tale. 
To revive the faded Colour of Black Cloth. 


Ifa coat, clean it well as described in 
scouring blues, blacks, browns, &c. then 
boil from two to four ounces of logwood in 
your copper or boiler half an hour; then 
dip your coat in warm water, and squeeze 
it as dry as you can, and put it into the 
copper, and boil halfan hour, Take it out, 
and add a piece of copperas about the size 
of a horse bean; boil it another half hour, 
then draw it, and hang it in the air for an 
hour or two; take it down, rinse it in two 
or three cold waters, dry it, and let it) be 
well brushed, and with a soft brush, over 
which a drop or two of oil of olives has 
been rubbed: stroke your coat regularly 
over. The whole expence of this process 
(the firing excepted) will not exceed three 
halfpence. If any part of the coat, &e. 
should be worn thread-bare, the nap must 
be raised with aprickly thistle, &c. and the 
coat will look as new, Some dyers use 
old black liquor instead of logwood and 
copperag. 

In any future edition of this useful 
book, we would recommend the author 
to pay a little attention to grammatical 
construction. 


Purity of Heart, or the Ancient Cos- 
tume; atale. Addressed to the author 
of Glenarvon. By an Old Wife of 
Twenty Years. 12mo. 5s.6d. Simpkin 
and Marshall, London, 1816. 


Though no puritans ourselves, we are 
great admirers of ** purity of heart;”’ and 
though we are old enough to recollect 
the cumbrous ‘ ancient costume’’ of 
our grandmothers, we are not yet con- 
vinced that purity’? has been vastly 
promoted by complying with the nudi- 
ties and lax principles of modern fashion, 
These are well exposed in the present 
sensible and interesting little tale,— 
written in the short space of three weeks, 
and on the spurof the moment, in order 
to counteract the ‘“ terrible tendency 
and perverting sophistry,”’ the ** abo- 
minable indecency and profaneness,”’ 
(we quote our fair author’s own expres- 
sions) of a popular novel. Incorrect- 
nesses of style we have unquestionably 
met with; but they are not very mate- 
rial; andeven the lovers of novel reading 
may peruse this little tale with interest. 


An Atlas for the use of Schools. [420 


The incidents, though not numerous, are 
well arranged ; the characters also are 
clearly discriminated and well sustained, 
and the moral tendency is unexception- 
able. Fiction is never so lovely as 
when consecrated to the service of vir- 
tue. 


An Atlas for the use of Schools, by 
Miss Wilkinson. S8vo. 7s. 6d. in Two 
Parts. Stourport, printed. Law and 
Whittaker, London, 1816. 


As the editor of this Atlas is advan- 
tageously known as an expert teacher of 
youth, and is consequently enabled to 
write from experience, we shall allow her 
to speak for herself, 


The method of teaching the science of 
Geography by means of maps with blank 
counterparts, has been found superior to 
auy other for the purpose of communicating 
to young persons, a clear perception of the 
local and relative situations of the different 
contineuts, islands, empires, kingdoms, 
states, &c. into which the earth is divided 
and subdivided; with their cities, towns, 
&e. Children, at an early age, have great 
difficulty in committing to memory the 
phrases of a science which they do not 
comprehend. We generally find that to a 
child of the age of eight or ten years, the 
repetition of a geographical lesson, from a 
book, is a very wearisome busiuess, con- 
veying no demonstrative or permanent 
knowledge , on the contrary, the employ- 
meut of applying the terms, and committing 
to memory the names, attached to a map, 
isto study a picture, to the various parts of 
which belong shape and tangibility. By 
this means the scholar is both instructed 
and amused: he should be exercised on 
these maps, and afterwards on the counter- 
parts, at least twice before other works be 
put into his hands; but this will depend on 
the age of the pupil, the time likely to be 
passed at school, and other circumstances. 


This is a true account of the work, 
which is very neatly executed: the first 
part contains fourteen maps of the east- 
ern and western hemispheres of the 
world, of the four quarters of the globe, 
the British Islands, France, Spain and 
Portugal, and Germany. These- 
cond part comprises maps of the same 
countries in outline, 
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Cato, or ¢t 
a Dog of Sentiment ; interspersed with 
many amiable examples, and real Anec- 
dotes. By a Lady. 18mo. 2s. 6d. Har- 
ris, London, 1816. 


Tue dedication of this small volume 
is subscribed by a mother, who has 
contrived to make a very juteresting 
story, the vehicle of much usefal instruc- 
tion, It is admirably calculated to pro- 
mote cousideration and tenderness in 
the hearts of those whom it is intended 
to benefit, and especially the humane 
treatment of the canine race. We are 
greatly mistaken if this and the pre- 
ceding little work do not become great 
favourites with children, who are no 
bad eritics in judging of works de- 
signed for their immediate amusement. 


The Book of Versions, or Guide to 
French Translation, for the use of Schools. 
By J. Cherpilloud. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Souter, 
London, 1817. 


We have numerous and valuable 
works, well adapted to assist students 
of the French language in translating 
French into English ; but there are few 
that assist them in translating English 
into French. M. Cherpilloud has there- 
fore rendered an essential service to 
teachers by the present work, which 
supplies a material deficiency in our 
stock of elementary French school books, 
His selection is made with great judg- 
ment from the best Preach classies; and 
his notes, though brief, are excellently 
calculated to assist in the construction, 
and to display a comparison of the French 
and English languages. 


The Conversations of Emily : abridged 
fromthe French.  12mo., 5s. 6d. Dar- 
ton, Harvey and Darton, London. 


This publication is an abridgment 
from the second edition of Conversations 
d’ Emilie, a work of great celebrity in 
tbe French language, and to which the 
French academy in the year 1783, ad- 
judged the prize destined to the most 
useful work, published in that year. 
The translator states that many liberties 

Vox. VIL. No. 39, Lit. Pan, N.S. Dec. 1, 


| have been taken in rendering it into 


ddventures of | English, in order to accommodate it more 


| fully to the tastes and manners of our 
/ young readers; so that its essential 
| parts are preserved, although it is not 
offered as a complete translation, So 
many years have elapsed since we saw 
the original French work above alluded 
to, that we are not able to point out all 
the alterations made by the author or 
editor ; but we can safely recommend 
this well-executed little volume, as a very 
pleasing vehicle of much interesting in- 
formation to young persons. 


Buds of Genius ; or some Account of 
the early Lives of celebrated Characters, 
whowere remarkable in their Childhood. 
Intended as an introduction to Biogra- 
phy. 18mo. Darton and Co, Loudon, 
1816. 

In the form of dialogues, which has 
with great judgment been selected on 
account of the opportunity it affords 
for incidental remark, as well as for 
improving young persons in reading, 
this litle volume presents some pleasing 
anecdotes of the juvenile years of Sir 
Isaac Newton, Pope, Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Franklin, H. Cewper, Kirke White, and 
several other eminent literary characters, 
The interest of the dialogue is well kept 
up; and the observations, that are inci- 
dentally introduced, are well calculated 
to instruct and amuse the juvenile mind. 


Literary Wegister. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 
ARTS: FINE. 

On the tst of December will be published, 
printed on Stone, a Selection of Ornaments, 
in 40 pages Quarto, for the use of Sculptors, 
Painters, Carvers, Modeliers, Chasers, 
hossers, &c. &e.; also the Lord's Prayer. 
lilustrated by seven Engravings. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

C. Phillips, Esq. Barrister, has in the 
press, the Life of the Right Hon. Joins 
Philpot Curran, late Master of the Rol's in 
Ireland, in a quarto volume, with a por- 
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Original Letters from Richard Baxter, 
Matthew Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, Alex- 
ander Pope, Dr. Cheyne, Dr. Hartley, &c, 
with biographical illustrations, edited by 
Rebecca Warner, near Bath, will soon ap- 
pear in an octavo volume, 

BOTANY. 

Early in December will be published in 
one large volume 12mo. The Juvenile Bo- 
tanist’s Companion; or, complete Guide to 
the Vegetable Kingdom, By Robert John 
Thornton, M. D. 

EDUCATION. 

The Rev. David Williams will have 
ready for publication by the middle of De- 
cember next, the Preceptor’s Assistant ; or, 
School Examiner; containing a compre- 
hensive and interesting view of Ist. The 
Liberal and Polite Arts; 2ud. The useful 
and Mechanic Arts; Srd. The Fine Arts; 
4th, Universal History; and Sth. Science 
and Literature in general. Also at the 
same time, the Practical aud Scientific 
Arithmetic, adapted to the real occurrences 
of life and business, and interspersed with 
all the compendious methods of calculation 
in use in Commercial Transactions ; with 
a variety of abbreviated modes of solution 
never before introdaced into treatises ou 
Arithmetical Science. 

HISTORY 

A History of the Spanish Inquisition, 
from its establishment by Ferdinand V. to 
the present time, drawn from autheutic 
documents, by Don Juan Antonio Liorente, 
oue of the principal officers of the Luquisi- 
torial Court, will appear in a few weeks. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, 

In a few days will be published, in 8vo. 
Physiological Lectures, exhibiting a gene 
ral View of Mr. Hunter's Physiology, and 
of his researches in Comparative Anatomy, 
delivered before the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, in the year 1817. By John Aber- 
nethy, F. R.S. &c. Surgeon to St. Bartho- 
lomew and Christ’s Hospitals. 

The Transactions of the Association of 
the King aud Queen's College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland, Volume I, is printing in 
octavo. 

Dr. James Johnson is preparing in an 
octavo volume, an Essay onthe Prolong- 
ation of Life and Conservation of Health, 
translated from the French of MM. Gilbert, 
and Halle, with notes. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Rev. Charles Clarke will soon pub- 
lish a work describing the Hundred Won. 
ders of the Modern World, and of the three 
Kingdoms of Nature. 

The Rev. Robert Burnside has in the 
press, in two octavo volumes, the Religion 
of Mankind, in a series of essays. 
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On the Ist of January, 1818, will be 
published, most elegantly printed, and em. 
bellished with a handsome Engraving, from 
an original design, to Le continued Monthly, 
price Od, or ov superfine paper, with proof 
impression of the plate, price Is, Number 
I, of Artis’ Pocket Magazine of Classical 
and Polite Literature; or, Gems of Genius. 

A uew Work on the subject of Savings’ 
Banks, will shortly make its appearance, 
which will be found particularly useful to 
all connected with those Institutions, en- 
titled, Annals of Banks for Saviogs’. Part 
the Ist, coutaining details of the rise and 
progress of those Institutions, observations 
on their Importance, Tendency and Con- 
stitution; an account of the early establish- 
ments of this description ; full particulars for 
their Formation, Managemeut, &c.; Me- 
thods of keeping Accounts andCalculation of 
Interest; useful Hints and Suggestions ; and 
Reports and Communications from the prin- 
cipal Banks in Great Britain, &e. 

Remarks, Moral, Practical and Facetious, 
on various interesting subjects, selected from 
the writings of the late William Hutton, 
Esq of Birmingham, will appear before 
Christmas. 

Madame de Stael’s new work on the 
French Revolution, has been purchased by 
Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock and Joy. It 
will be printed both in French aud En- 
glish, under the superintendance of Mr. 
William Schlegel, the Literary Executor 
of the Baroness. The work will be com- 
prised in three octavo volumes, and will ap- 
mg in London and at Paris on the same 

ay. 

Rt. Ackermann has in the press, and will 
be published early in December, 7 Engrav- 
ings of an Historical Fact of a Swiss Shep- 
herd during the Revolution of that Coun- 
try. Miustrative of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Also early in January next, will be pub- 
lished a Print 18 by 14 inches, represent- 
ing the funeral rites of H. R, H. Princess 
Charlotte, during the solemn ceremony on 
the 19th of November, at St. George's Cha- 
pel, Windsor, from Drawings by Messrs. 
Wild and Stephanoff, the Artists employed 
by Mr. Pyne, for the work of the Royal 
Palaces, and will be executed in the same 
high finished stile. 

Also in a very forward state, a new 
Plate of a Portrait of H. R. H. Princess 
Charlotte, after A. Chalon, as an exact 
companion to the beautiful Print of H. R. 
H. Princess Amelia, after Mrs. Mee, pub- 
lished in 1810. 

Mr. Nichols will shortly publish, in 2 
vols. Svo. the Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton, Citizen of London, with the Lives 
and Characters of more than 1000 Contem- 
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porary Divines, and other persons of Lite- 
rary Eminence. ‘To which are added, 
D.nton's Conversatious in Ireland, selec- 
tions from his other genuine Works, anda 
faithful Portrait of the Author. 

A Cypress Wreath, for the Tomb of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, 

This Work is intended as a Perpetual 
Monument to the memory of our beloved 
Princess. It is elegantly printed in one vo- 
lume, foolscap octavo aud hot pressed, em- 
bellished with au emblematical frontispiece 
designed by M. Corbould, in which is in- 
troduced a correct likeness of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte. 

The first part contains a Biographical 
Memoir of her Royal Highness from her 
earliest days to the melancholy period of ber 
lamented death, with fuil particulars of the 
Funeral Ceremonies. The Second Part 
(Poetical) contains original Tributes to her 
Memory, also a selection of the best pieces 
in verse that have appeared on the subject, 
thus concentrating in an elegant volume, a 
complete Mirror of her who had engaged 
the affections of a whole nation. 

NOVELS. 

Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and of Sen- 
timent, by Anna and Annabella Plumptre, 
in three duodecimo volumes, are nearly 
ready for publication. 

Immediately will be published, in 3 vols, 
12mo. The Bachelor and the Married Man; 
or, the Equilibrium of the Balance of Com- 
fort, a novel. 

A work of imagination, entitled Franken- 
stein, or the modern Prometheus, in 3 vols. 
will be published towards the close of the 
present month. 

POETRY. 

John Brown, Esq. will soon publish, 
Psyche, or the Soul, a Poem, ‘in five cantos. 

A new edition of Baruabee’s Journal, 
with the text restored from the earliest im- 
pressions of the work, and a biographical 
account of the author, will soon appear. 

On the Ist of December, will be pub- 
lished, a Monody to the Memory of the 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, by the author 
cf Evening Hours. 

R. Ackermann has in the press, and 
will be published early in December, the 
Dance of Life. A Poem, as a Companion 
Work to the Tour of Dr. Syntax, by the 
same Author; illustrated with 26 coloured 
Engravings. By Thomas Rowlandson. 

The Gaol; a Collection of Poems and 
detached Pieces. By Edward Daniell, 
Surgeon, Weldon, Northamptonshire. Svo. 
Is. Od. 

Dr. Carey has nearly ready for the press, 
an elocutory edition of Thomson's Seasons, 


with Metrical Notes to each line, to regu- 
late the enunciation, as in his Introduction 
to English Composition and Elocution. 

Dr. Carey has likewise in forwardness, 
(on the plan of his Clavis Metrico-Virgi- 
liaua,) a Clavis Metrico-Nasoniana, calcu- 
lated to accompany the future editions of 
the Dauphin Ovid. 

THEOLOGY. 

In the press and speedily will be pub- 
lished, carefully revised and considerably 
eularged, a Second Edition of Hlustrations 
of the Divine Government, tending to shew 
that every thing is under the direction of 
Infinite Wisdom and Goodness, and will 
terminate in the production of Universal 
Purity and Happiness. By J. Southwood 
Smith, M. D. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A new edition of Langdale’s Topogra- 
phical Dictionary of Yorkshire, with con- 
siderable additions, is in the press. 

Mr. Matchett, of Norwich, is preparing 
a Topographical Dictionary of the County 
of Norfolk, to be comprised in a large oc- 
tavo volume, embellished with maps and 
views. 

Mr. Munday, of Oxford, will soon pub- 
lish a new and improved Guide to the City 
of Oxford and its Vicinity. 

The Rev. G. Bedford, and T. H. Riches, 
Esq. are preparing a History of the ancient 
Town of Uxbridge 

The Rev. D. W. Garrow, rector of East 
Barnet, has in the press, a History of the 
Town of Croydon, with its Hamlets and 
Manors. 

Mr. William Upcott, of the London In- 
stitution, will publish next mouth in three 
volumes, a Bibliographical Account of the 
principal Works on English Topography ; 
containing a complete collation of the more 
important and rare productions connected 
with County History, the quantity of 
letter-press comprised in each volume, lists 
of the plates and separate pedigrees, so as 
to form a useful and necessary guide to all 
collectors of books on this interesting sub- 
ject: also distinguishing such works of 
which there are copies on large paper. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

A narrative of Discoveries in Asia, by 
Mr. Burkhardt, who has been for some years 
travelling in the countries south of Egypt, 
under the auspices of the African Assocta- 
tion, is in the press. 

Captain Basel Hall, of the Lyra, has a 
work in the press, on the late Mnibassy to 
China, which will relate chietly to the 
nautical surveys and discoveries, and be ae- 
companied with charts, 

To be published by subscription, in one 
volume, Syvo. Price 12s, dedicated (by per- 
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mission) to Sir G, N. Noel, Bart. M. P. a 
Journey to Rome and Naples, by way of 
Paris, Lyons, Mount Cenis, Turin, Genoa; 
by sea to Leghorn, Pisa, Rome, Naples; 
including visits to Portici, Herculaneum, 
Pompeia, Vesuvius, (which was ascended 
during the time of an eruption) and the 
classic ground of Pozzuoli and Baiw; re- 
turning by the Adriatic, Bologna, Veuice, 
Vicenza, Verona, Milan, the Simplon and 
Geneva. By Henry Sass, Student of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 
SALES OF LIBRARIES, &c. 

Mr. Sotheby will have the honour to 
submit to the public the following collec- 
tions during the present season. 

1. The Ancient and Modern Prints and 
Drawings of the late ‘Thomas Baskerfield, 
Esq. F.S. A. Consisting principally of an 
extensive collection of engraved British To- 
pography, arranged according to their se- 
veral Counties; Moglish and Foreign Por- 
traits; Topographical Drawings by Varley, 
Nicholson, Taylor, Munn, &c. &c. Natu- 
ral History; valuable Books of Prints and 
Port-folios. 

2. The Law and Miscellaneous Library 
of the late Charles Bowman. Esq. of Owl's 
Hill, near Buntingford, Herts. 


&. The Library of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Alexander Thomson, Lord Chief Baron of 
his Majesty's Court of Exchequer. Like- 
wise his valuable Miscellaneous Library, 
including some very fine Classics, on large 
Paper, Voyages and Travels, General and 
County History, Antiquities, &c. To 
which is added, his select Collection of 
Prints, consisting of Topography, British 
Portraits, and fine Historical Prints. The 
Books are generally in fine condition, and 
many are bound in morocco leather. 

4. The valuable collection of Books of 
Antiquities, Drawings and Prints of the 
Jate John Carter, Esq. F.S.A. Author of 
Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, 2 vols. Ancient Architecture of Eng- 
Jand, 28 Nos. folio; Draftsman of the va- 
rious Cathedrals, published by the Society 
of Antiquaries, &c. Among which area 
most valuable collection of Sketches of the 
Antiquities throughout England and Wales, 
from 17614 to 1816, in 28 volumes, large 
folio; most beautiful and bighly finished 
drawings of the Cathedral of York, &c. by 
himsell; with the Copy-right, Copper- 
plates, and remaining Copies of his various 
Architectural Works. 

5, The highly interesting collection of 
Rehiecks of Ancient Architecture, Tessere, 
Busts, Paintings and Painted Glass, cu- 
rivus carved Chairs, and other valuable 
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Curiosities of the late John Carter, Esq’ 

6. The valuable and extensive collection 
of Prints, particularly of British Portraits, 
of the late Henry Ibbott, Esq. embracing 
every class of character from the earliest 
period down to the commencement of tie 
present reign: by Faithorne, Loggan, 
Vauderbane, Glover, Lombart, Van Voerst, 
Hollar, Marshall, R. White, &c. &e. &e. 
among them are many very rare and unigue 
Portraits, the Works of J. Smith and G, 
Vertue, containing a number of proofs and 
variations; the most complete ever offered 
tu the public. Fine Voreign Portraits. by 
Drevet, Edelinck, Masson, Nanteuil, &c. 
Miscellaneous Prints, Copper-plates, Books 
of Prints, and Port-folios. This collection 
was formed near forty years since by the 
father of Mr. tbbot, the well-known and 
experienced Benjamin Ibbot, Esq. for 
many years the intimate Friend and Vellow 
Collector of the late Lord Orford, the Rev. 
J. Granger, Mr. Gulston, Sir Wilham 
Musgrave, Sir James Lake, Richard Bull, 
aud Anthony Storer, Esq. &c. &e. and re- 
main in the same state they came into the 
possession of the late proprietor. 

7. The Library of Charles Mills, Esq, 
who is gone to the Continent, including an 
elegant mahogany bookcase. 

8. The remaining portion of the valuable 
Library of the late Abraham Rhodes, Esq. 
F.S. A. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Code of Agriculture, including ob- 
servations on Gardens, Orchards, Woods 
aud Plantations. By the Rt. Hou Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. containing 1. ‘Phe prelimi- 
nary points which a Farmer ought to as- 
certain before he undertakes to oceupy any 
extent of Land. 2. The means of cultiva- 
tion, which are essential to insure its suc- 
cess. 3. The various modes of iniproving 
Land. 4. The various modes of occupying 
Land. 5. The means of improving a coun- 
try. 8vo. £1 Is, boards. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Britton’s fourth number of Winches- 
ter Cathedral, containing two sheets of let- 
ter-press and five Engravings. The fifth 
number to finish the volume will be ready 
at Christmas, and will include six Nugrav- 
ings with about eight sheets of letter-press. 
At the same time wil! appear the first num- 
ber of the History, &c. of York Cathedral, 
with six Engravings by J. Le Keux, H. 
Le Keux, Scott, &c. from Drawings by 
Blore and Mackeuzie. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Important Particulars, with circum- 
stautial detail of the last moments of Her 
Roval Highness the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales aud Saxe-Cobourg, including a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the leading events of 
Her Roval Highness’s Life, and a variety of 
interesting Anecdotes, and traits of Cha- 
racter, not generally knowa, respecting this 
most illustrious and lamented Personage, 
combining much incidental information 
counected with the subject of the Memoir. 
8vo. 

DAMA. 

Oxberry’s New English Drama, a Pub- 
lication iateuded to comprise the most po- 
pular Theatrical Pieces of every descrip 
tion, in Mouthly Parts of superior aceu- 
racy and unrivalled embellishment. Edited 
by W. Oxberry, of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane. Umbellished with an ele- 
gant engraved Portrait of Mr. Kean, in the 
character of Sir Giles Overreach, and con- 
taining Massinger’s Comedy of A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. 

It is proposed in this undertaking, to 
gratify the lovers of Dramatic Literature 
and the Professors of the Stage, with a 
standard portable edition of the English 
Drama. Every Play, Farce, Melo-drame, 
or Opera, will be printed from its respec- 
tive official copy. 

The sides of entrance and exit will be 
carefully noted; and the Stage Plot, or dis- 
position of the characters, given, upon 
every change, in a form of perfect origi- 
nality, and luminous information, Such 
an addendum must prove of incomparable 
value to provincial performers, by whom 
the business of the scene is at all times a 
matter of laborious attainment, and can 
thus alone be rendered an object of easy 
ind authentic acquisition. The primitive 
list of Dramatis Persons will be retained, 
with short Biographical Sketches attached, 
of those deceased capital Actors it com- 
prises; and this enumeration will be con- 
trasted with the cast of both Houses, at 
their latest performances. Obscure pas: 
sages in the earlier Poets will be clearly ex- 
plained, the prominent costume correctly de- 
scribed,and a critical estimate aflixed toevery 
production, of its literary and dramatic 
pretensions. A superb Portrait of some 
distinguished cotemporary performer will 
be given with every successive number; the 
Likeness to be taken exclusively for that 
purpose by an Artist of the highest cele- 
brity, from whose efforts an engraved re- 
semblance may be produced, of striking 
truth, and matchiess purity. A few copies 
are strack off with superior impression of 
the Portraits. 
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A History of the Theatres of London; 
containing an Annual Register of new 
pieces, revivals, pautomimes, &c. with oc- 
casioual notes and anecdotes. Being a con- 
tinuation of Victor s and OQultou’s Histories, 
from the year 1795 to 1817 inclusive. By 
W.C. Oulton. [fu 3 volumes. 

EDUCATION. 

Family Suppers; or, Evening Tales for 
Young People, translated from the French 
of Madame Delafaye, Author of the six 
‘Hales for Youth, the Little Beéarnais, Se. 
by Lady Mary 2 vols. embetlish 
with 16 Engravings, price 6s. 

Les Soupers de Famille on Nouveaux 
Contes Moraux, lustractif et Amusaus pour 
les Enfaus avec seize Jolies Gravures, par 
Madame Julie Delafaye néé Brehier. 2 
vols. 7s. 

The Day's Occupation ; or, the Employ- 
ment of Time, a work coutamig the Ele- 
ments of useful Kuowledge for Children, 
translated from the French of Jautiret, au- 
thor of the Travels of Rolando, &e. &e. By 
Lady Mary jn one vol. with 4 En- 
gravings, price 3s. 
La Journée, ou Emploi du Tems, Ouv- 
rage contenant les premiers elemens des 
Connoissance utiles aux Enfans com- 
mencent a lire, par Jauffret, 3s. Gd. avec 
quatre jolies Gravures. 

The Little Bearnais, consisting of Moral 
Lessons adapted for Youth, by Madame 
Delafaye, translated by Lady Mary H*** 
4 vols. with 10 Eagravings, 10s. Gd. 

{es Petite Péarnais, ou Lecous de Mo- 
rale convenable a la jeunesse, par Madame 
Delafaye nee Brehier, avec Seize Joe 
Gravures, 

A Summary Method of teaching Child- 
ren to Read ; upon the principle originally 
discovered by Sieur Berthaud, consider. 
ably improved, with an entirely new ar- 
rangement, calculated to adapt it to the 
English Language. The whole illustrated 
by nine Copper-plates, By Mrs. Williams, 
12mo.9s bds.—royal paper 12s. 

Cornelii Scbrevelit Lexicon Manuale 
Greco-Latinum et Latino Graecum: studio 
atque opera Josephi Johaunis Entick, 
Gulielmi Bowyer, nee non Roberti Watts, 
Vocabulorum Duodecim quasi Millibus 
Auctum. Ad caleem adjecte sunt Sen- 
tentiea Graeco-Latine, quibus omnia Gr. 
Ling. Primitiva comprebeudantur; item 
Tractatus Duo: alter de Resolutione 
boram, de Articulis alter; uterque Pern- 
tilis. et aque Desideratus.,  Editio XIX, 
prioribus Auctior et Emencdatior accurante 
Carolo Taylor, S8vo. 12s. bound. 

Dr. Bell's System of Instruction brokea 
into short Questions and Auswers, for the 
use of Masters and ‘Teachers in National 
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Schools. Compiled and arranged by the 

Rev. Frederick Iremonger, A. M. ¥.L.S. 

Secretary tothe Hampshire Society for the 

Education of the Poor. 12mo. 6d, Also 
compiled and arranged by the same Editor, 
Questions for the different Elementary 
Books used iu the National Schools. Price 
1s. 6d. half bound. These two Works may 
be hac together in plain binding, Price 
2s. Gd. 

A concise System of Commercial Arith- 
meiic, adapted to modern practice. With 
an appendix, containing a series of queries 
on Bills, and Merchants Accounts; com- 
prising the substance of the mercantile Law 
and Practice, with regard to the nature 
and negotiation of Drafts, and Foreign Bills 
of Exchange. ‘To which are subjoined, a 
course of Mercantile Letters; also Duode- 
cimals, Timber-measuring, Artificers’ Com- 
putations, aud the Square and Cube Root» 
with their application. By James Morri- 
son, Accountant. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Self-Cultivation recommended; or, hints 
to a youth leaving school. By Isaac Tay- 
lor, Minister of the Gospel at Ongar. f.cap. 
8vo, 5s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Northern Courts; containing origi- 
nal Memoirs of the Sovereign of Sweden 
and Denmark, since 1766, including the 
extraordiuary vicissitudes of the Lives of 
the Grandchildren of George the Second. 
By John Brown, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. bds. 

A History of Europe, from the ‘Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802 to the Pacification of Paris 
in i8I5. By Charles Coote, LL. D. 8vo. 
12s. 

A History of Saint Domingo, from its 
discovery by Columbus to the present time. 
Svo. 

Letters on English History, for the use 
of Schools. By J. Bigland. 12mo. 6s. 

LAW. 

The First Part of the Institutes of the 
Laws of England; or, a Commentary upon 
Littleton. By Sin Edward Coke. Revised 
and corrected, with additions of notes, re- 
ferences, aud proper tables, by Francis 
Hargrave and Charies Butler, Esqs. of Lin- 
coln's Inn; iaclading also the notes of Lord 
Chief Justice Hale and Lord Chancellor 
Nottingham, and an analysis of Littleton. 

The seventeenth edition, with additional 
notes and corrections, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. Vo which is added, a new and com- 
prehensive index to the notes. 2 vols. 
royal Svo. £3. Gs, boards. 

A new arrangement has been adopted in 
this edition, by placing the notes under the 
text, and a regular system of paging aud 
reference adopted, the want of which i 
the former octavo edition was much felt and 
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A Treatise on the Game Laws; in which 
itis fully proved that Game is now, and 
has always been, by the Law of England, 
the property of the occupier of the Land in 
which it is found aud taken. By Edward 
Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, Professor of the Laws of England, 
and Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely. 8vo. 
12s. 

A complete Collection of State Trials and 
Proceedings for High Treason and other 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, from the ear- 
liest period to the year 1783, with notes 
and other illustrations: compiled by T. B. 
Howell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. and conti- 
nued from the year 1788 to the present 
time, by Thomas Jones Howell, Esq. vol. 
23, royal $vo. £1 11s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A System of Practical Mathematics ; 
containing Geometrical Problems, Plane 
Trigonometry, Mensuration of Heights and 
Distances, of Surfaces and Solids, Conic 
Sections, Specific Gravity, Artificers’ Mea- 
suring, Laud Measuring, Gauging, Gun- 
nery and Spherical Trigouometry. With 
its application to the solution of some use- 
ful Geographical, Geodesic and Astrono- 
mical Problems. To which are added, 
Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers, and 
of Sines, Tangents and Secants. By Joho 
Davidson, A. M. Teacher, Burntisland. 8vo. 

MEDICINE. 

Aphorisms, illustrating natural and dif- 
ficult cases of Accouchement, Uterine He- 
morrhage, and Puerperal Peritonitis. By 
Andrew Blake, M. D. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regii Medicorum 
Edinburgensis, 1817. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

A Practical Inquiry into the causes of 
the frequent failure of the operations of de- 
pression, aud of the extraction of the cata- 
ract as usually performed; with the de. 
scription of a series of vew and improved 
operations, by the practice of which most 
of these causes of failure may be avoided. 
By Sir W. Adams. 8vo, 16s. 

A Sequel to an Essay on the Yellow Fe- 
ver; principally intended to prove that the 
Fever called Bulam, or Pestilential, has no 
existence as a distinct, or as a contagious 
disease. By E. N. Bancroft, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Letter to Professor Stewart, on the 
objects of general terms, and on the axio- 
matical laws of vision. By J. Fearn, Esq. 
4to. 5s. 

A Biographical Peerage of Ireland: in 
which are Memoirs aud Characters of 
the most celebrated persons of each family, 
and the arms eugraved on wood. In royal 
Qs. boards. 

The Sacred Edict: conte ming sixteen 


generally complained of. 
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by his son the Emperor Yoong-ching; to- 
gether with a paraphrase on the whole by 
a Mandarin. Translated from the Chinese 
orginal, and illustrated by notes, by the 
Rev. William Milne, Protestant Missionary 
at Malacca. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Time’s Telescope, for 1818, 12mo. Qs. 

The Edinburgh Magazine, and Literary 
Miscellany, being a New Series of the 
Scots Magazine. For October, 1817. 2s. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for 
October 1817. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The British Review, No. XX. 8vo. 6s. 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks, con- 
taining an account of the Fasts, Festivals, 
Saints’ Days and other Holidays in the Ca- 
lendar, with an explanation of the Astrono- 
mical and Chronological terms. By James 
Bannantine, corrected and improved with 
an original table of the Constellations, their 
names and origin, and the number and 
magnitude of the Stars which compose 
them, &c. &c. By John Irving Maxwell, 
of the Inner Temple. 

A Table of the moveable Fasts, Feasts 
and Terms, the Cycle of the Sun, Domiui- 
cal Letter, and Golden Numbers and Epact 
for 25 years. Price Is. 6d. 

The Shrubbery Almanack; or, Juvenile 
Gardener's Memory Calendar, on a sheet. 
Price 1s. coloured, 

The Meteorologist's Annual Tables for 
recording Diuraal Observations of the 
weather as wellasanuual results. Price 4s. 

A folio Chart entitled the Meteorologist's 
Assistant, accompanied with a card expla- 
natory of the mode of notation. By ‘Thos. 
Hanson, Surgeon. Price 3s. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 

An Essay on the Strength and Stress of 
Timber, founded upon experiments per- 
formed at the Royal Military Academy, on 
specimens selected from the Royal Arsenal 
and his Majesty's Dock Yard, Woolwici: 

receded by au historical review of former 

heories and Experiments. Also Tables 
and Plates, and an appendix on the strength 
of Iron aud other Materials. By Peter 
Barlow, of the Royal Military Academy. 
With numerous Tables and Plates. Svo. 
18s. boards. 
NOVEL. 

The Knight of St. John, a Romance. By 
Miss Anna Porter. In 3 vols, L2mo. £1 Is. 
boards, 

PHILOLOGY. 

Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, edited by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd. With numerous correc- 
tions, and with the addition of many thou- 
sand words. Part IX. 4to. £1 Is. 

A concise Grammar of the Romaic, or 
Modern Greek Language; with phrases 
and dialogues on the most familiar subjects, 
compiled by H. Robertson, M. D. during a 


residence of some years in the Jonian Is- 
lands. 12mo., 4s. Od. 

Scripture Portraits; or, Biographical 
Memoirs of the most distinguished charac- 
ters recorded in the Old Testament; with 
an historical narrative of the principal 
events, accompanied by serious, moral, and 
practical reflections, adapted to Juvenile 
Readers. To every Portrait are prefixed 
appropriate mottos. By the Rev. Robert 
Stevenson, of Castle Hedingham. 

The Christian Officer's Complete Ar- 
mour, containing arguments in favour of 
Divine Revelation. By Major-Gen. Burn. 
New Edition, f.cap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, bds. 

Who fares best? The Christian or the 
Man of the World. By Major Gen, Burn. 
New Edition. ficap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards, 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The select Works of Plotinus, the great 
restorer of the Philosophy of Plato, and ex- 
tracis from the treatise of Synesius on Pro- 
vidence, translated from the Greek, with 
an introduction containing the substance of 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus. By 'Tay- 
lor. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Zaploya: a Christmas Tale, in two 
parts. ‘The prelude, eutitied the Usurper's 
Fortune ; and the sequel eutitled the Usur- 
per’s Fate. By S.'T. Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. 
bs. Od. 

Spiritual Poems ; or, Evangelical Hymns 
on various subjects, for the private use of 
Christians, and also adapted for Public 
Worship, containing in number five hun- 
dred and twenty nine. By Thomas Row, 
12mo. 5s. 

Lines occasioned by the lamented death 
of HL. R. H. the Princess Charlotte Augusta 
of Saxe-Cobourg, &c. asevere dispen- 
sation of Providence, calling aloud to the 
inbabitants of Great Britain for humiliation 
and repentance. By the Author of the 
Combined View of the Prophecies of Da- 
niel, Esdras and St. John. 4to. Is. Gd. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observation on the Circumstances which 
inflveice the condition of the labouring 
classes of society. By J. Barton. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Considerations on the Poor Laws. Py 
John Davison, M.A. Fellow of Oriel Co!- 
lege, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Course of Sermons for the Lord’s Day 
throughout the year, from the first Sunday 
in Advent, to the tweaty fifth Sunday after 
Trinity, including Christmas Day, the 
first day in Lent, Good Friday, aud As- 
cension Day. Adapted to, and taken 
chiefly from, the service for the Day. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. Archdeacon of 
London, and Vicar of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, 2 vols. Svo. £1 Is. boards. 
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A Charge delivered at the Primary Visi- 
tation of Herbert, Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff, in August. 1817. 2s. 

Funeral Sermon for the Princess Char- 
lotte. &c. preached at St. Stephen's Church, 
Walbrook, and Ram’s Chapel, Homerton. 
By the Rev. W. B. Williams, M. A. Boyle's 
Lectirer, &c. 1s. Gd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Leigh’s New Picture of London; or, a 
view of the Political, Religious, Medical, 
Literary, Municipal, Commercial, and 
Moral State of the British Metropolis. Pre- 
senting a brief and lumjnous Guide to the 
Stranger on ali subjects connected with 
genera! iuformation, business, or amnse- 
ment. Embellished with upwards of One 
Hundred Views, Plan, &e. Os. bound. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty's 
late ship Alceste, to the Yellow Sea, along 
the coast of Corea, aud through its hitherto 
undiscovered Islands, to the Island of Lew- 
chew ; with an account of her shipwreck 
in the Straits of Gaspar. By John M'Leod, 
Surgeon of the Alceste. In 8vo. with a 
portrait of Capt. Maxwell, and four co- 
loured Engravings, Price 12s. 

Recently imported by Messrs. Treuttel 
and Wurtz. 

Dubois-Maisonneuve, Introduction a |'é- 
tude des Vases Antiques, Livraison I]. in 
folio, £1 10s. 

Idem, avec figures coloriées. £3 12s. 

Delambre, [Histoire de ! Astronomie An- 
cienne, 2 vols. in 4to. planches £3 10s. 
Tables Ecliptiques des Satellites 
de Jupiter, d'aprés la Théorie de M. Laplace, 
et la totalité des observations faites depuis 
1662, jusqu’d 1802, in 4to. 15s. 

Observations surTouvrage, intitulé; La 
France, par Lady Morgan. Par lauteur 
Yaateur de Quinze Jours et de Six Mois a 
Loudres, in 8vo. 4s. 

Legrand et Landon, 
Paris et de ses Editices. Ouvrage enrichi 
de 120 planches. gravces et ombrécs ea 
taille douce, avec up plan de Paris et de 
Secoude édition, cor- 


I éseription de 


ses cinbellissemens. 
figée avec daus toutes ses parties, et 
consilérablement angmenutée de texte et de 
planches, 2 volsin Gvo. £2 14s. 

Idem, sur papier vélia. £5 8s. 


Fiévée, Histoire de la Session de 1516, 
in 8vo. 10s. 

Le Dou Quichotte moral et politique, 
par J. Esneaux, in Svo. 4s. 


Guillié, Essai sur instruction des Aveu 
gle, ou Exposé Analytique des procédés em- 
ployés pour les itustruire, ouvrage orné de 
22 gravures, Ids. 

Dictionnaire des Scieuces Medicales. 
rpomes in Svo. 14s. each vol, 
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Flore dn Dictionnaire des Sciences Mé~ 
dicales; décrite par Chaumetou, Chambo. 
vet, et Poiret, peinte p ar Madame E. Pan- 
koucke, et par P. J. Tarpin, Livraisons 
IL—XL. in 8vo. with 4 coloured plates in 
each. £7. 

The work wil! be completed in 90 livrai- 
sous. 

Ancillon, Essais Philosophiques, ou Nou- 
veaux Méianges de Litterature et de Phi- 
losophie, 2 vols. Svo, 18s.. 

Collection des Mcitleuars Ouvrages de la 
Langue Frane use, dédiée anx amateurs de 
Part typogr aphique, par Didot Vaine, Tom. 
XXVIIL—NNNIV. CEuvres de Moliere, 7 
vols. in Svo.° papier ordinaire. £2 2s. 6d. 
Papier fin. £4 4s. 

Histoire de Pierre de Berulle, Ca 
de la Sainte Eglise Romaine, &c. 
tuteur et prémier supérieur des Carmelites 
en France, Fondateur de la Congregation de 
l'Oratoire; suivie dune Notice Historique 
des Superieurs Généraux de cette Cougre- 
gation. QOuvrage composé d’aprés des 
pieces originales et inédites, par M. Taba- 
raud, prétre de l'Oratoire, 2 vols. in Svo. £1- 

Koch, Histoire abrégée des Traités de 
Paix eatre les puissances de I’ Europe, de- 
puis la Paix de Westphalie, par Schoell- 
Tom. VIL in 8vo, 10s. 

Pigault-Lebran, Le Gareon sans Souci, 
Roman, 2 vols. in 12mo. Os. 

Le Causeur ; Ambige litteraire, critique, 
moral, et philosophique, par nue Sociéte 
de Gens de lettres; et publié par J. Dusaul- 
choy, 2 vols. in 12mo, 9s. 

Les Théatres, ou Observations sur leurs 
lois, réglemens, instructions, et sur les 
Acteurs de Pans et des Départemens, par 
un Amateur, Svo. Is. 

Hedwig, Species Muscorum froudoso- 
rum, Opus posthumum ; Supplementum 
primum, a Schwaegrichen, Sect. L et Li. 
cum 101 tab, depict. Lips. 1816. 2 vols. in 
4to. £9 16s. 

Kanne, Anthologia Minor, seu Floriie- 
gium Epigrammatum Graecorum ex Antho-~ 
logia Planudea, Hafw, 1799, Svo. 7s. 

Korachich, Scriptores Rerum Hungari- 
2 vols. in 8vo. 18s. 
in Libros Novi Tes- 
Yom. 1. et If. 


rdinal 
Insti- 


carum, Bude, 1798, 

hKuinoel, Comment. 
tam. Historicos. Edit. Qda, 
Lips 1816. in 8vo. Vl. 14s- 

Livii Historiarum Libri qui supersunt, 
&e. cum comment. Ruperti. Gotting. 1807. 
6 vols. in Svo, 

Livii Historiarum Libri qui supersunt, 
&e. post edit. Drakenborchii cura Ernesti, 
cum Glossario, Lips. 1801-4. 5 vols. in 
small octavo. 1/. 18s. the same on Datch 
Paper, 32. 13s. 

Longi Pastoralia, cum Proloquia Pa- 
et notis criticis Sehaeferi, Lips 
1503, in [8mo, 12s. 
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Asysstinta, AND Asta, Western. 


Connection and Extent of the circulation of 
the Scriptures. 

Bombay —\ connection seems to be im- 
mediately formed with the Parent Society 
in London, by the numerous Societies 
in Russia and Germany, in the Crimea and 
even Georgia, by their correspondence at 
Constantinople, in parts of Asia minor, and 
with the British Resideutat Bagdad: they 
have established a connection throughout 
the vast continent of Europe and Asia 
from the banksof the Thames tothe regions 
of the Gauges; nor in this religious con- 
nection between the eastern and western 
Worlds, have the long neglected Christians 
of eastern Africa been forgotten, Mon- 
sieur Asselin, Chargé des Affairs to the 
Consulate General of France, is superin- 
tending atranslation of the whole of the 
Sacred Scriptares into the Abyssynian 
dialect as spoken at Gondar, the dialect 
most prevalent on the eastern countries of 
Africa which border on the Equator. 


Ancient Syrian Churches, in India; receive 
the Syrian Gospel, with joy. 

The few copies of the Syriac Gospels 
which were forwarded to the Syrian 
Christians in Travancore, have proved a 
most acceptable gift to them; three copies 
were presented to the Bishop, Mar Dyony- 
sius, and the clergy with hin at Kotcam, 
aud three were givens to the British 
Resident Col. Munro, who has established 
at Kotcam a college for the education of 
the Catanars. The type and character of 
these Gospels are considered by them to be 
executed in the best manner, and the 
Bishop and Catanars, or Clergy, expressed 
the most earnest desire to receive the 
whole of the old and new Testament printed 
in the same manner ;—they have very few 
copies of the Scriptures among them. 


Austria. 


We lately had occasion to notice an ap- 
parently illibera} proclamation ou the part of 
the Austrian government, in its Italian 
states, by which the natives of those states 
were prohibited from taking their educa- 
tion in foreign countries. Before pronoun- 
cing definitively on such an edict, we ought 
to become acquainted with what steps had 
been taken by Austria for providing proper 
means of instruction for their natives, at 
home. In the“ Patriotic Annals” of Vienna, 
appears the following, 
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Plan of the organization of Public Instrue- 
tion for the Lombard-Venetian Kingdom. 


The general direction of the Public In- 
struction, at the head of which Count Gi- 
ovanni Scopoli is placed, is composed of 
an Inspector General, the Abbé Ermeno- 
gildo Pini; of a Secretary General, Sig, 
G. A. Poggiolini, of three other Secretaries, 
and a Recorder. 

The first section of this establishment 
comprises the Imperial aud Royal [nstita- 
tion of Sciences aud Arts. This Instita- 
tion holds its sittings at Milan; and in- 
cludes ordinary members receiving sti- 
pends, the number of which is fixed at 
sixty; and bonorary members. It has a 
President, a perpetual Secretary, and an 
Assistant Secretary. 

This institution is divided into twoclasses, 
that of the Mechanic Arts, and the Belles 
Lettres and fine Arts. Each class has its 
own Director. It is also further divided 
into five sections; each of which has its 
own Secretary. These sections are those 
of Milan—of Padua—of Venice—of Vero- 
na—and of Bologna. Every two years the 
Institution holds a general assembly at Mi- 
lan, wherethe ordinary members, veceiving 
salaries, are bound to give attendance, and 
to report on the extent and state of their 
labours. Each of the two classes will also 
hold two sittings in each month. The Di- 
rector of the class of Scieuces, is Count 
Pietro Moscati; that of the class of Belles 
Lettres and the fine Arts is Count Simon 
Stration. 

The second section of Pablic Instruction 
comprises the primitive schools, the Gym-+ 
nasia, the Lyceums, the University, the 
Academy of Belles Lettres, and the schools 
established in particular places. 

The instruction given in the primitive 
schools, is at the expense of the come 
munes; that in the Lyceums, the Univers 
sity, the Academy, and the superior schools, 
is defrayed by the Government. There are 
primitive schools, gymuasia and lyceums at 
Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Man- 
tua, and Porta-Nuova. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts will hold 
its sittings at Milan, under the presidency 
of Count Aloysio Castiglione. — It will be 
composed of ordinary members, who will 
have votes, and of honorary members, who 
will not possess the right of voting. The 
academicians will name their colleagues by 
plurality of voices; but the publications of 
the Academy must receive the sanction of 
Government, The Academy proposes to 
bestow every year prizes and premiums for 
the encouragement of students, The ordis 
nary members will hold sittings monthly ; 
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‘and extraordinary sittings as occasions may 
require. 

There are schools for instruction in phy- 
sic in Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Como, 
Cremona, Mantua ; also Veterinary schools, 
schools of legislation, of eloquence, of the 
Greek language and literature at Milan. 

Extensive Collection recently formed. 

Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, at Vienna, 
has lately formed a Cabinet of Objects of 
Art, or rather a Gallery, which, for its ex- 
tent and merit deserves distinction. It is 
composed of pictures, drawings, and en- 
gravings, collected by Prince Nicholas, 
partly from articles which were previously 
dispersed at Laxemburgh, at Pattendorf, 
and in other country seats belonging to the 
Prince; and partly from purchases made 
during the last twelve years, in Italy, 
France, England, and Germany. The 
great collection of Kollowrath at Prague, 
purchased by the Prince, formed the basis 
of the collection of prints; although at 
present, it does not bear the proportion of 
one fourth part to the whole. 

The Gallery of Pictures occupies eleven 
large apartments, and is arranged in such 
a manner that all the works of the same 
master are placed together, so that the 
spectator who loves the Arts, enjoys the 
opportunity of comparing the progress of 
style, with its changes, in each master. 
Here are, also, performances of many mas- 
ters, of whose works no other specimens 
are found in Vienna; as for instance, of the 
Landscape Painters of the French School. 

The Engravings and Drawings occupy 
three apartments, and are preserved in five 
hundred port folios, classed by schools and 
masters ; and placed in chronological order. 
The works on the Theory of the Fine Arts, 
are placed in one room, on the ground 
floor ; where also is the Prince's library. 

All these objects have been united about 
two years, in the former palace of Prince 
Kaunitz, situated in the Mariahiilf, which 
has been purchased for the purpose. 

This establistiment is open to the public 
twice a week; and every day to artists, 
and to strangers. The general arrange- 
ment and custody of this collection is com- 
mitted to M. Joseph Fischer, engraver to 
the Court; the library is under the care of 
M. Gall,a well known poet. There isalso 
a cabinet of Mineralogy, well furnished 
with precious stones, and specimens of gold 
and silver ores. The director of this Ca- 
binet is M. Schmidt. 


Bavaria. 
General History rendered popular in Schools. 
It may not be amiss to introduce to the 
botice of gentlemen engaged in the instruc- 
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tion of youth, the arrangement adopted in 
a work entitled Lehrbuch der Geschichte, 
&c. Elements of Universal History, for 
the use of the establishments for instruc- 
tion in Bavaria. Munich, 1817, sold at the 
Library of the Public School. This work 
has been composed by order of the antho- 
rities of the state, for the improvement of 
youth in the higher forms ; and for the ease 
of professors. ‘The author admits three ge- 
neral periods in universal history;—1. An- 
cient History, to A. D. 476:—2. the Middle 
Ages, to 1517;—S. Modern History, to the 
present time. Each of these periods are 
divided into several epochas; of which six 
are allotted to ancient history, beginning 
with the year 2000 before A. D. and con- 
cluding with the fall of the Western Em- 
pire. The history of the middle ages is 
divided into three periods only, from A.D. 
476, to 800, the Empire of Charlemagne; 
from 800 to 1096, the beginning of the 
Crusades; and from 1096 to 1517, the era 
of the Reformation. Modern history is 
divided into two principal epochas, the first 
of which extends from 1517 to 1789; the 
second comprises those wonderful events 
which have happened in our own days. 

In treating on ancient history the author 
notices the principal features of the diffe- 
rent people, and their constitutions ; with 
the more leading or remarkable facts. The 
changes which have taken place subse- 
quently, with the causes of those changes, 
and their effects ou the welfare of the na- 
tion; the history of the charch, with the 
progress of knowledge. A geographical 
synopsis is prefixed; from which the situa- 
tion of the different nations is readily un- 
derstood. 


The study of General History is patron- 
ized also in Prussia, where have beea 
published from the Library of the Public 
School, Elements of the History of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Berlin, 1816. The author pre- 
fixes to his History some general ideas on 
the influence of Religion on the condition 
of mankind; with a sketch of the chrono. 
logy, the geography, and the genealogy of 
the Middle Ages. ‘The work is divided 
into two principal sections:—the History 
of the countries and people of the East, This 
part begins with the History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, at Byzantium, from 395 to 
1453, in five periods. Then follow the 
History of Persia—of the Jews, iu the East 
—of the Arabs, of the Caliphate, and other 
Mahometan dynasties, in Africa, and also 
in Spain: the history of the Crusaders, of 
the kings of Jerusalem, and of Cyprus ; of 
Armenia—of the three orders of military re- 
ligious; of the Mongols, the Huns, the 
Tartars, the Turks; of India and China. 
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The History of the countries and people in 
the West, which forms the second section, 
contains that of the Germans, and of those 
States formed by them before the time of 
Charlemagne, in Gaul, in Spain, in Italy ; 
then follow the history of the French Mo- 
narehy, of Italy, Spain, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, and the northern coun- 
tries. 

The History of the people which derive 
origin from the antient Slaves includes that 
of Prussia, Poland, Russia, Servia, Bosnia, 
Dalmatia, Ragusa, Croatia, Moldavia, Wa- 
lachia, Hungary, &c. 

We are not aware that works of this na- 
dure are so common in our schools and 
among our writers as they ought tobe: the 
example set on the Continent might be fol- 
lowed in England to advantage. 


Beteium. 


Laudable attempt to improve Brick-making. 
It is impossible but what every reader 
must have observed the extremely bad ma- 
nufacture of bricks, which disgrace the 
builders, and endanger the lives of resi- 
dents in the houses built with them, in the 
vicinity of London. It is impossible that 
worse can be made in any country. We 
cannot, however, but applaud the spirit 
of the natives of the Low Countries, who 
by means of one of their public societies 
have proposed as a prize question~ “ What 
are the faults with which certain kinds of 
bricks made in this country are chargeable? 
By what means may they be rendered more 
perfect? What are the materials and the 
processes used in Holland, for the fabrica- 
tion of certain kinds of bricks, in which 
our makers are deficient?” It were to be 
wished that some effective power would 
take order, that our London brick making 
should be better conducted than it is. 


Vegetable Rheumatism 

The Society of Emulation, of Liege, has 
proposed among other prize questions, one 
at which perhaps our readers may smile, at 
first sight ;—“ T’o determine betterthan has 
hitherto been done, and by correct obser- 
vations, the nature and existence of the 
Rheumatism of the Muscles; a disease which 
does not attach to animal life exclusively, 
but to plants and trees also:—to which 
must be added, the best means known of 
curing this affection.” This question, surely 
assimilates animal aud vegetable life, very 
closely. 

Denmark. 
Poetical Historical Documents. 


Professor Bronstett lately read in a sit- 
ting of the Literary Scandinavian Society, 
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Chronicle in Rhime, written by Robert 
Vace, canon of Caen, and poet in the court 
of Heury IL. in the twelfth centurv. This 
chronicle describes the exploits of H stings, 
of Rollo, and of others, the first Normans, 
in Bretagne, and in France. 

It would be by no means wonderfal if 
this chronicle also touched on some points 
of English History; as the countries, by 
means of the provinces on the continent 
which belonged to the English crown, 
were strongly connected in weal and in 
woe: and by their manners, also, which, 
no doubt, are described in it. 

Evurore: Maps, a good omen. 

Among the favourable omens of the pro- 
longation of peace in Europe, ought, no 
doubt, to be reckoned that general disposi- 
tion for publishing Maps of the different 
kingdoms and states, as they now stand, 
and especially of such acquisitions, as in 
various instances have been made to their 
territories. This not only shews the opi- 
nions of those who undertake and execute 
such maps, and descriptions, but also that 
of the provinces themselves, thus trans- 
ferred to new masters; and in some degree 
that of the Sovereigns and of the neigh- 
bouring Princes, who are parties concerned 
in their change of duty and loyalty. 

France. 

History of Distillation ; new processes. 

The Art of Distilling is, probably, prac- 
ticed with as much skill in Britain, as any 
where; nevertheless, there are processes 
employed in foreign parts, which are not 
familiarly known amoung us, if at all; al- 
though it may be thought, that some ac- 
quaintance with them might prove advan- 


tageous. We are, therefore, induced to 
attach some importance to a.work publish- 
ed by L. Seb, Le Normand, intitled “ The 


Art of distilling Brandy and Spirits, in 
which are described the new implements 
for distilling.” It is comprized in two large 
volumes, 8vo. with twelve plates. 

Aslight sketch of the History of the Art 
occupies the first place in these volumes. 
The distillation of wine teok its rise in 
France. The most distinguished chemist 
of the thirteenth century, Arvaud de Ville- 
neuve, created this Art. It was perfected 
in the first year of the nineteenth centur 
by Edward Adam, a man in an obscure st- 
tuation of life, profoundly ignorant of the 
Art, and not even acquainted with the sci- 
ence which he undertook to reform: yet 
did this man arrive at that end which the 
most profound genius’s had labowred in 
vain to attain during several centuries, His 
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only he obtained from wine, by the first 
distillation, brandy, Dutch proof ; but also, 
much higher numbers above proof 
Scarcely acquainted with the principles on 
which the Pirysico-ecounomical sciences are 
founded, Adam repeated his experiments 
several times. He entrusted the author 
with the secret of his practice; and the 
partnership took out brevets d'invention, 
analogous to English patents. ‘The fame 
of this discovery agitated the whole south 
of France ; but the secret was kept, Four 
years afterwards, a distiller, named Isaac 
var a man of simple manners, and in 
appearance a mere peasant, but coucealing 
under these rude externals an extraordi- 
nary genius, constructed a plant, very sim- 
ple in its parts, which yielded excetlent and 
abundant products: and by vo other ac- 
tiou than that of turning a cock, he obtain- 
ed at pleasure an extract from wine, of 
whatever degree of strength he pleased. 
His method was different from that of 
Adam; who quickly found that he had a 
most powerful rival; and the more formi- 
dable, because his implements were less ex- 
pensive ; fearing the consequences, he en- 
tered an action against Berard. The suit 
lasted several years, and cost Adam his 
life. His heirs pushed the matter with all 
possible eagerness: an infinity of memo- 
rials were circulated on both sides ; and 
thus these two concurrent inventors, who 
had the greatest interest in keeping every 
thing secret, divulged the whole to all the 
world. Various hints were taken by vari- 
ous other distillers, each of whom called 
himself, and perhaps thought himself, the 
inveutor. 

The first part of this work describes the 
old processes; the second part describes 
the new processes, which are now general 
ia France. The contents, however im- 
portant, are not susceptible of abridgmént, 
nor would our readers be greatly cdified 
by a list of French terms, or the rules of 
the business, as conducted in France. ‘The 
author concludes by warning those distil- 
lers, his countrymen, who might intend to 
take advantage of his labours, against in- 
fringing his patents, the time of which is 
not expired,;—But, (ic same warning is not 
available against English distillers; who 
may adopt whatever paris of his inventions 
and procésses they please. 

Plants : religious, consecrated. 

A subject not less curious than instruc- 
five has lately been started from the press 
at Paris. Dissertation Philologique sur les 


Plantes Religie. es, &c. A Phisological dis- 
sertafion on those plants which have beeu 
objects of religious consideration. They 
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are divided into three orders; 1. those 
which the pagans consecrated to their gods 
and heroes; 2. those which are mentioned 
in the Bible; and 9. those which since the 
Christian era have been placed ander the 
protection, or used in the invocation of 
Saints. To these distinctions are added 
Reflexions on the new denominations given 
to plants by modern authors. It is certain, 
that we still retain in common speech allu- 
sions to the daurel of victory; to the myrtle 
of Venus: we adopt the maxim and the 
motto Palmam qui meruit ferat; and on 
less favourable subjects we allude to the 
custom of banging out the droom ; aud of 
wearing the willow, The subject is curi- 
ous ; if treated curiously, 

Lately has been published in Paris, a 
work somewhat in the manner of Swift, 
called Mons. Terme, or the Art of preserv- 
ing Places, by ove who has heid his em- 
ploy meuts under all the Regimes, from 1788 
to 1817. The principal contents of this 
work, afler the Biography of the author, 
are—On reducing the Theory to practice— 
Ou the talent of being excessively discon- 
tented—On the folly of rendering one’s self 
useful—All things to all men; or the way 
to succeed—On keeping good company, 
and proper conversation—On Back biting 
—QObn personal appearance and connexions 
—On Luxury, on treats, and good din- 
ners—On playing a good hand at Cards, or 
other games—Clirysologus, or the clever 
fellow at every thing—On the courage of 
cowardice, and the heroism of abandoning 
frien’s—On Women and intrigue—The 
theory of Selfishness. 

Whether this book would bear being 
translated into English, we do not know: 
it is morally certain, that such rules for ob- 
obtaining success could never succeed in 
Britain. 

French Goodwill, to British prosperity. 

The British nation is under particular 
obiigations to a certain Mons C. A. Schef- 
fer, who in his Essay on the Politics of the 
English Nation and the British Government, 
lately published at Paris, after treating on 
various topics of English Politics, and no- 
tably, on the distinction between the exte- 
rior and the interior politics of the coun- 
try; or the inclination of the people, as 
distinct from, and opposed to, the proceed- 
ings of governmest, takes occasion to an- 
vex a postscript, in these words—“ As to 
the insurrections which have taken place 
in many provincesin England, they demon- 
strate thet the people are reduced to the 
last degree of misery, aud are ready to at- 
tempi any thing, or every thing, to put an 
end to their sufferiugs: they prove, above 
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all, that if England be arrived at the bigh- 
est pinnacle of glory, as the Ministers take 
upon themselves to affirm, this glery is by 
no means inseparable from internal misery, 
distress, and convulsions. 

“ May theenlightened vations of the Con- 
tinent, take warning from so striking an 
example! May they eifectually convince 
themselves that every war of ambition, 
how happy so ever it may proveeventually, 
how important so ever the conquests made 
may appear to be,—that such a war costs 
nothing less to the people which have sup- 
ported it, than their prosperity, their tran- 
quillity, and very often, in addition, their 
liberty, also.” 

Query 1. What is Mons. Scheffer's opinion 
now, when every man who is willing and 
able to work may find employment, and 
wages are rising ? 

Query 2, What remonstrances did Mons. 
Scheffer present to Napoleon against. Wars 
of Ambition, when said Napoleon was Em- 
pereur et Roi, &e. &e. &e. ? 


GeRMANy. 
New Holland Topazes. 

M, Blumenbach presented to the Royal 
Society of Sciences of Gottingen, at the 
sitting in May last, several topazes, from 
New Holland, forwarded by Dr. Noehden 
at Loudon. These topazes were found in 
the vicinity of Bathurst, beyond the Blue 
Mountains, west of Sydney Cove. ‘They 
are of considerable size, and present the 
two principal colours of the true topaz, 
sea-green, and orange-coloured yellow. 


. Dangerous Invention for Belles and Beaux, 
whe exhibit themselves en spectacle. 

M. de Dreis, Grand Master of the Wa- 
ters and Forests at Friburg, seut a descrip- 
tion of a new opera glass, of his invention, 
by means of which a spectator may view 
the scene that is passing ou the theatre, 
though placed bebind others who inter- 
rupt his vision. ‘This is accomplished by 
looking over the heads of those who sit be- 
fore him. 

Such are the properties of this inven- 
tion ; of which it may be doubted whether 
it be proper for public encouragement; 
for, if it should become fashionable, how 
will it be possible for a lady to retain 
any secrets in her bosom, when she knows 
not who or how many may be looking over 
her head ?—and vice versa as to a gentle- 
man? 


Geneva. 
Literary Vanity and Egotism. 
We cannot but think that a truly censur- 
able waste of labour, anda baulk on the 
lovers of literature, has been committed by 
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M. Theodore Gremes, of Geneva, who has 
compiled a work intitled “ Biographical and 
Historical Fragments, extracted from the 
Register of the Council of State,” &c.; to 
this he adds no less than ninety-seven plates, 
portraits of persons whose biography com- 
poses the work. After printing off a few 
copies M. Gremes has caused the plates to 
be destroyed—for the vanity—the blame- 
able vanity of adding one to the number of 
rare books. ‘The text consists of extracts, 
from the date of the Reformation 1535 to 
1600, and from 1600 to 1792. They mark 
names and surnames, the families, birth 
and decease, &c. We register this work 
with ill wall, as an instance of caprice, not 
of benevolence. ‘The plates were from ori- 
ginal pictures, engraved by a Dutch artist 
named Grant. 
Greece. 
Progress of Literature and Knowledge, pro- 
moted in a manner truly patriotic. 

We read in the “Mercury” of Vienna, that 
the civilization of Greece is making a regu- 
Jar progress. ‘The municipal authorities of 
many Grecian cities have established, for 
the instruction of youth, lyceams, or gym- 
nasia, where they teach ancient Greek, 
Latin, modern laiiguages, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, &e, The pupils, whea completed 
in their education, proceed to finish their 
studies in different capitals of Europe, un- 
less prevented by filling some chair or office 
at home. There they connect themselves 
with learned men, and become their assis- 
tants, especially in superintending editions 
of the Greek classics. Often they find in 
their countrymen who are scattered over 
different countries, enlightened patrons ; 
among whom may be named the brothers 
Zosimades, in Russia, who distinguish them- 
selves by defraying the expense of many 
fine editions of the ancient Greek authors, 


The following circumstance, found in 
the same paper, deserves to be mentioned : 
—A Grecian lady, named Basiliki, has dis- 
posed of her fortune (about 100,000 francs) 
in favour of Siatiste, her native city, to es- 
tablish there a school for the sciences and 
polite literature, under the protection of 
Cyrilly, the Patriarch of Constantinople, a 
prelate of great acquirements, aud distin- 
guished by his love fur Greece, his native 
country. 

During the last year, the Greek mer- 
chants established at Leghorn, founded a 
society in that town for aiding the poor stu- 
dents of their nation. ‘Those of Vienna 
erected a similar establishment at the com» 
mencement of the present year, under the 


| presidency of M. Maurogini, a relation of 


the Hospodar of that name. The special 
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purpose of those establishments is to sup- 
port in Europe several young Greeks, ces- 
tined afterwards to diffuse the light of 
science over their native land, 


Austrian. 
Museum rapidly formed. 

Science certainly spreads in Germany 
and its connexions. A museum has been 
formed at ‘Troppau, in Austrian Silesia, 
which owes its origin to the Voluntary 
gifts of a number of individuals, friends to 
the arts and sciences, in the year 1814. 
The first work, which of course, became 
the foundation of the library, was presented 
May 1, 1814, | M. de Buchberg, captain 
of the circle. It was the German Encyclo- 
pedia, in one hundred and seven volumes, 
8vo. The number of volumes had en- 
creased to ubove five thousand, at the close 
of the year 1816. 

The collection of Ornithology includes 
the birds of the province, and about thirty 
kinds of birds’ nests. The shells are ra- 
pidly augmenting, aud contains several fine 

cimenus- A collection of Amphibia and 
nsects is beguu, and getting forwards. 

The Botanical Collection arranged on the 
principles of Linnzus, enumerates about 
1200 species of indigenous plants, with the 
wild plants of the north and south of Ger- 
many, collected by Sieber. 

The collection of the Minerals of the 
eountry is reckoned complete: that which 
comprises foreign minerals, classed accord- 
ing tothe system of Werner, is greatly ad- 
vanced. 

To render this establishment more com- 
plete and advantageous to the country, a 
collection of mode/s and machines is begun ; 
also a cabinet of coins and medals, the 
latter already contains about 1200 pieces, 
some of which are rare. 

The founder of this museum modestly 
suppresses his name; but, it appears that 
the two persons to whom the institution is 
chiefly beholden for their liberality, and 
their assiduity are M. Joseph Schoessler, 
burgomaster of Troppau, awd Professor 
Faustus Eus. 

SwitTzZeRLanD. 

Traveller's difficulties all but vanquished. 

Certainly it must be extremely vexatious 
—few things more so—to an enterprizing 
traveller to reach within a few yards of his 
object, and there to be stopped ; yet such 
was the lot of the Count de Lusi, an officer 
in the King of Prussia’s guards, who visited 
Mont Blanc, September 15, 1816, and after 
struggiing with all the difficulties in the 
way, was unable to surmount those which 
opposed his progress when within fifty 


toises of the summit. However the inci- 
dent has furnished the Count with an op- 
portunity of narrating his journey, in a 
small octavo of 54 pages, published at 
Vienna; which may be useful to others who 
make the same attempt, as it contains cor- 
rect instructions for the undertaking, states 
the indispensable precautions previously 
necessary, the ways of ascent to be preferred, 
the guides, the views to be seen in ascend- 
ing, &c. &c. 


OF 


Benevolence. 


— Homo sum; 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


Tuiro Report or tue Bompay Auxi- 
Liary Breve Sociery. 
September, 1816. 

In our fourth volume, p. 980, our readers 
have seen the promising commencement 
of an institution, that it is to be hoped, 
will contribute essentially to the benefit of 
mankind: we are happy, in an opportunity 
of communicating the further progress of 
this undertaking, which by gradually en- 
larging its views, is proportionately extend- 
ing its importance. The reader will peruse 
with interest, the account given of the 
state of the population,—of Christians— 
and of Christianity, &c. &e. 


REPORT.—Serremerr 1816, 


The Committee have determined to meet 
the Subscribers at an earlier period than 
the termination of the present year, in con- 
sequence of a suggestion that it is highly 
desirable their Anuual Report should beso 
arranged as to reach the Parent Society 
previous to the general meeting in May, 


The account therefore they have now to 
present comprehends their proceedings for 
the lasteight months only. . . . . 

For the purpose of encouraging such a 
spirit, and in order to give facility to the 
means of reading the Scripture among all 
classes, the Committee have opened a de- 
pository for the sale at reduced prices of the 
old and new Testaments in several Euro- 
pean and native languages: in this depo- 
sitory they either now have, or shortly 
will have, Bibles and ‘Testaments in 
English,Gaelic, Portuguese, French, Dutch, 
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German, Spanish, Danish, and Italian; 
Hebrew, reek, and Latin; Arabic, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Armenian, Persian, Hin- 
dostanee, Malay and Chinese. Such a de- 
pository should contain not only transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into the languages 
chiefly prevalent among the the natives and 
visitors of India, but should be furnished 
also with such Polyglotts, Lexicons, Gram. 
mars, and Commentaries as will best assist 
the further translation into the Asiatic 
dialects ; particularly on this coast. 

The population of Bombay is supposed by 
Mr. Hamilton in the East India Gazetteer 
from such imperfect sources as he was able 
to obtain “to be above 220,000, of this 
‘number there are supposed to be 8,000 
“ Parsees, and nearly as many Mahom- 
“ medans, and three or 4,000 Jews, the 
“ remainder are Portuguese and Hindoos, 
“the latter composing more than three 
“fourths of the whole population,” by a 
more correct census, however, lately made 
by the direction of the Government, it 
would appear that the whole number of 
nativeinhabitantson Bombay, not including 
persons who periodically visit this Pre- 
sidency, as the emporium for the commerce 
of the western side of India, does not 
exceed 161,550 which may be divided as 
follows :— 

1 British uot 1,840 
2 Do. Military and Marine,------- 460 
$3 Native Christians, Portuguese and 
Armenians, 11,500 
4 Jews, Or ee 800 
5 Mahommedans, 28,000 
6 Hinndoos, 108,800 
7 Parsees, 13,150 


Of the Native Christians in Bombay, the 
far greater part are what are usually termed 
Portuguese, chiefly from their frequenting 
the Portuguese Chapels ,—for excepting a 
few, constituting the higher and more 
respectable classes, the great mass of Portu- 
guese population throughout India forming 
the lower orders of Christians, are in general 
the spurious descendants of the several 
European settlers by native women, and 
the numerous converts which have united 
with them ;—these from neglect and the 
want of a decent education are but little 
acquainted with the holy religion they 
profess and through ignorance and a blind 
attachment to prevailing usages, retain 
many pagan customs, which are a source of 
regret totheir spiritual guides. — 

Of the five Romish Churches on the Is- 
land of Bombay, the Archbishop of Goa for 
many years claimed and exercised an ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction over two; in con. 
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serted in a manner that created considera- 
ble agitation among the Parishioners, com- 
plaints were made to the Government, and 
the pretensions of the Archbishop having 
been satisfactorily proved not to have been 
founded on any legitimate basis, the Bombay 
Government determined in 1813 to enforce 
the orders of the Honourable Court re- 
ceived in 1793, founded on similar com- 
plaints made at that period by the Portu- 
guese inhabitants, in which such juris- 
diction was virtually disallowed, and the 
Parishoners left to the choice of their own 
Pastors. 
The other three are under the titular 
Bishop of Autiphila, who is the Apostolic 
Vicar of the Pope; he derives his mission. 
from the congregation “de Propaganda, 
Fide,” and is attended by four Italian 
Carmelite Friars, 
The Armenians form a part of those 
Eastern Societies of Christians who differ 
in points of faith, discipline aud worship, 
both from the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and have shewn an inviolable attachment 
to the opinions aud institutions of their 
ancestors, uuder the severest trials of op- 
pression from their Mahommedan Rulers, 
‘They are not numerous in Bombay, but 
form a very respectable class of Christians, 
and have one church within the Fort; 
they are occasionally visited by one of the 
forty-two Archbishops who are subject to 
the Patriarch of Echmiazin ; the far greater 
part of these Archbishops are only titular 
Prelates, each of whom may claim the 
obedience of four or five suffragans, and 
whose chief duty is, the visiting of their 
numerous Churches dispersed over the 
eastern world. Besides the Church at 
Bombay, they have within the limits of 
this Society, Churches at Surat, Bussora, 
Bagdad and Bushire, The Armenian 
Archbishop Emmanuel, now in Bombay, 
has heard with great satisfaction the exer- 
tions making in London and St. Peters- 
burgh to reprint editions of the Armenian 
Bible, and there is every reason to believe, 
they will prove most acceptable to the 
priests and to every member of that Church. 
The Bible lately printed in Bengal is so 
edited as not to be intelligible to them.* 
Next to the Native Christians at the 
Presidency, the Society are auxious to 
afford their assistance to the Native 
Christians on the neighbouring Islands of 
Salsette and Caranjah. On the former of 
these the Population is supposed to be about 


* For a circumstantial account of the religion 
and history of the Armenians, see Clement 
Galani Conciliatio Eccl. Ann. see Crooze Hist. 
du Christ; des Indes. and Currir [Q. Carriero ?] 


sequence, however, of it shaving been 
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- 50,000, of which probably one fifth are 
Christians ; these are professediy members 
of the Portuguese Church, aud the few 
more respectable inhabitants among them 
are the remains of the Portuguese families 
who settled on the Island; the lower orders 
consist of fishermen, cultivators of the land, 
and Bhandaries or drawers of Toddy, 
these as may be supposed are but indif- 
ferent Christians, and whilst they are in the 
habit of attending a Christian Sanctuary, 
still retain in their houses many symbols of 
the Hindoo Mythology, and enter indis- 
criminately into the pernicious usages of a 
deplorable supe: stition. 

Besides these native Christians on Sal- 
sette there are resident at Tannah, the 
capital of the Island, about an hundred or 
more European soldiers with their families, 
who have been invalided or have retired 
from the service, who prefer spending the 
remainder of their lives in ludia to the 
returning to their native country, through 
the attention of the Judge and Magistrate 
as well as of other benevolent persons the 
circumstances of this garrison had been 
brought to the notice of the Committee, 
and they hope a further opening has been 
made towards the moral and religious 
improvement of these people, from Tannah 
being now occasionally visited by one of 
the Company's Chaplains. 

Beyond the immediate precincts of 
Bombay the Society have endeavoured to 
extend their good offices to the Christians 
at Surat, Kaira in Guzerat, and Seroor 
in the neighbourhood of Poonah,at each of 
which places English Clergymen are now 
stationed, . 

Including the islands, the Portuguese 
territory round Goa is about 40 miles in 
length by 20 in breadth, and within the 
province there are computed to be 200 
Churches aud Chapels, aud above 2000 
Priests, The dialect most prevalent is a 
mixture of the European with the Kanara 
and Mahratta languages, but the European 
is still] well understood and spoken by a 
great proportion. The Committee trust 
that another Channel will soon be opened 
to them of continuing their useful assistance 
to the native Christians in that neighbour- 
hood: and every account which they have 
received induces them to believe that the 
lower orders and even the Priests will 
readily accept translations of the Scriptures. 

But of all the places within the reach of 
this Society, Cochin is the most interesting; 
here the antient Syrian Church as well as 
the more recent remnants of the Dutch, 
elaim their favour and protection. 

The Christians of St. Thomas had been 
Jong seated on the coast of Malabar, when 


the Portuguese first opened the navigation 
of India: they were probably couverted 
to Christianity about the middie of the 
fifth ceutury by the Syrian, Mar Thomas, 
a Nestorian, who has been confounded with 
the Apostle St. Thomas ; during the seventh 
ceatury their Church was cousiderably in- 
creased by the labours of two Syrians, Mar 
Sapor aud Mar Pedosis. 

Ou the arrival of the Portuguese, these 
Christians, says Mr. Gibbon, “ in arms, in 
“arts, and possibly m virtue, excelled the 
“natives of Hindostan; the busbandmen 
“ cultivated the Palm tree, the merchants 
“ wore enriched by the Pepper trade, the 
“ soldiers preceded the Nairs or nobles of 
“ Malabar, and their hereditary privileges 
“were respected by the gratitude or the 
“fear of the King of Cochin and the 
*Zamorin himself. They acknowledged 
“a Gentoo sovereign, but they were 
“governed even in temporal conceras by 
“the Bishop of Augarwala or Cranga- 
“nore. Fle still asserted his antient title of 
“ Metropolitan of India, but his real juris- 
“ diction was exercised in fourteen hundred 
© Churches, and he was entrusted with the 
“care of two hundred thousand sou!s. It 
“was the first care of the Ministers of 
“Rome, (he continues) to intercept all 
“correspondence with the Nestorian 
“ Patriarch, and several of his Bishops ex- 
© pired in the prisous of the holy office. 
“Che flock without a shepherd was as- 
“saulted by the power of the Portuguese, 
“the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of 
“ Alexes de Menezes, Archbishop of Gea 
“in his personal visitation of the coast of 
“Malabar. The trading comp2nions of 
“Tolland and England are friends of 
* toleration ; but if oppression be less morti- 
“ fying than contempt, the Christians of St. 
* Thomas have reason to complain of the cold 
“ and silent indifference of their Brethren of 
“ Europe.” 

The Committee have taken means to 
present tothe Syrian Churches the few 
copies of the Syriac Gospels they have 
latelv received ; Before the French revolu- 
tion, the Congregation “de Propaganda 
Fide” used to furnish such of them as 
adopted the doctrine and acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of the Roman Poutif, with 
copies of the Syriac Testaments ; but the 
distracted state of Europe has long since 
deprived them of this source, and there is 
little doubt but that the clergy and people 
are in great want of Syriac Bibles aud 
would most thankfully receive them:* 


* Some account of these Syrian Christians may 
be found in La Croze Hist. du Christianisme 
des Indes; and Assemanni Biblioth, Orient. and 
also in the Asiatic Researches. 
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Besides the Syrian Churches there are at , 
Cochin a great population of Protestants | 
colonists. | 
Amongst the Christians who have settled | 
in India, the Dutch have very justly the | 


the remains of the Dutch 
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bury, the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord- 
President of his Majesty’s Council, the 
Duke of Leeds, the Lord Chamberlain 
(Earl Cholmondeley), and Master of the 
Horse (Earl Jersey) to the Prince of 


merit of having dove a great deal towards | Wales, Lord ‘Thurlow, and the Ladies of 


the promotion of Christianity ; wherever | 


they went they established and provided 
fauds for the maintenance of public 
Schools, they caused the new Vestameut 
and a great part of the old to be translated 
into the Malabar languages ; in the several 
School -houses divine service was performed 
on Sundays, and always well attended ; to 
every ten Schools was a superintending 
master who made his monthly visitations. 
Clergymen presided over districts aud made 
their annual visitations of the Schools ; 
these religious and scholastic establishments 
are now neglected and fallen into decay on 
their having beeu transferred to the 
English. The Clergymen, the Catechists, 
and the Schoolmasters have lost their 
pittance of salary, the duties of the ove are 
feebly discharged from the want of proper 
persons, and the laborious employment of 
the other has entirely ceased, 

There is still another race of people at 
Cochin particularly interesting ; the Com- 
mittee allude to the white and black Jews 
in that neighbourhood; uo very correct 
account of their history or present state 
has probably yet appeared, and it would 
have been a great pleasure to the Com- 
mittee to be enabled to supply this de- 
ficiency to the satisfaction of themselves aud 
the public. 

From the coast of Malabar the Bombay 
Bible Society has endeavoured to extend 
its influence to the distant shores of the 
Persian gulph, and they have there dis- 
tributed several Arabic Bibles, partly 
through the means of the British Resideut 
at Bussorah. 


Barer Memoir or ver Rovar Hiauness 
yur Princess WITH AN 
Account or Her cast Iuiness, Dearu, 
AND FuNERAL. 

Oh, early lost! just loved, and snatched 
away ! 

Politely learned, and elegantly gay! 

Blest with each charm the British heart to 
gain, 

To all most dear—to England dear in vain. 


The Princess Charlotte was born at Carl- 
ton House between the hours of 9 and 10 
in the morning of the 7th of January, 
1796, when there were present, the Dake 
of Gloucester, the Archbishop of Canter- 


her Royal Highness’s (Priucess of Wales's) 
own bedchamber. 

To trace her Royal Uighness’s progress 
through her various stages of educa- 
tion, would be liitle more than to reeapitu- 
late that her carliest years were spent 
under the domestic tuition of her Royal 
Mother; that at a proper period the Bi- 
shop of Exeter, aman of eminent piety, 
was appointed to the important office of 
her private tutor by the parental choice of 
his Majesty, who, by the customary law 
of England, as well as by the feudal, is 
guardian of all infants, and of course more 
particolarly of his grand daughter, and 
the heiress presumptive of the crown; that 
on being taken from the parental super- 
intendence, the good and accomplished 
Lady de Clifford was selected as her Go- 
verness, and that this venerable Lady, 
on the advance of her Royal Pupil to ma- 
turity, was superseded by the Duchess 
Dowager of Leeds. ‘There was no part of 
her education to which more exemplary 
attention was paid than to instruct her in 
the principles of the Christian religion, 
and to instil into her mind au ardent at- 
tachment to the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment of this country. Under the Bishop 
of Exeter, a Reverend Divine, Dr. Nott, 
acted «s asub-preceptor; and ber Royal 
Highness’s accomplishments) were not 
contined to her own language, but ex- 
tended toa reasonable tincture of classical 
literature. Whilst the solid and more se- 
rious pursuits of edecation were in the 
course of acquisition, the clegant and re- 
fined talents were not overlooked or neg- 
lected. Her Royal Highness was an ex- 
cellent musician. She performed on the 
harp and piano forte, Her voice was not 
powerful, bat sweet, and scientifically 
modulated. She had a most excellent 
ear, and a brilliant exccation. Her chief 


\ delight, however, was in the poetry, and 


finest writers of our language. 

Her Royal Highness had very little of 
the vanity said to be peculiar to her sex— 
we mean the vanity of exterior ornament 
and dress. She never indulged in it either 
before or after her marriage. She aimed at 
little beyond neatuess or plainness. There 
was no encumbering superfluity of jewels 
to be seen upon person; in short, 
nothing which distinguished her from the 
common Gentlewoman in splendour of 
apparel. Always elpgant, modest, and 
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refined, and peculiarly chaste and circum- 
spect in her demeanour, she had nothing 
of high or fashionable life about her, but 
a lofty and generous sense of the duties 
which her clevated rank demanded. 

Itis known that the Prince of Orange, who 
was almost native to this country (having 
come hither when an infant), was destined 
to be her husband. Por this purpose he 
was educated at the University of Oxford 
and taught from early youth, to consider 
himself as the intended Lusband of the 
Princess. Tler Royal Highness, as it is 
well known, was in the constant habit of 
meeting him atCarlton-house. Ina word, 
the match was openly proposed to her by 
her father. It is not necessary to dwel! 
upon the circumstances of her firm and 
steady refusal. Always doing justice to 
the amiable qualities of this Prince, she 
resolved not to receive him as a husband. 
He endeavoured, but ia vain, to conquer 
dislike. Her repugnance was invinci- 

e. 

The Princess Charlotte completed her 
nineteenth year on January 7th, 1815, 
when her birth-day was observed for the 
first time at Windsor. Her Royal Aunts 
proceeded in the morning to Cranbourn 
Lodge, to compliment their niece upon 
the return of the day; and an entertain- 
ment was given at Frogmore, where the 
Princess had the pleasure to receive the 
congratulations of the Nobility aud the 
Quecn. Masic was calied in to conclude 
the festivities of the day ; nor did the Prin- 
cess fail to experience new tokens of af- 
fection in presents from her relatives, Not 
many days alter the festal scene, her Ma- 
jesty’s birth-day was observed in a similar 
way. Princess Charlotte gave on this oc- 
casion fall proof of her skill and execu- 
tion in music, by performing a fine con- 
certo on the grand piano-forte, accom- 
panied on the violonceilo by General Tay- 
lor, and on the violin by General Upton. 
Her Royal Highness was passionately 
fond of music’s delightful art, and musi- 
eal parties constituted the chief gratifica- 
tion of her life. 

Fashionables were still wondering why 
the Princess Charlotte had not been pre- 
seuted at Court, when May 18th, 1815, she 
suddenly made her appearance at the 
Queen's Drawing Room. Since it was the 
only one that had occurred for ten tedious 
mouths, it caused some bustle in the town. 
Princess Charlotte, who arrived early at 
Buckingham House, where her Majesty's 
Drawing Room was held, was indulged in 
dressing there on the occasion. At two 
o'clock the Queen, attended by Princesses 
Elizabeth and Augusta, made their en- 


trance with their numerous suites, after 
which the doors were thrown open, but 
the Prince Regent did not arrive till near 
four o'clock. Brilliant as was the concen- 
tration of Royalty and Nobility at this 
moment, every eye was still fixed with 
rapture on the presumptive heiress of 
England. 

Her first introduction to the Prince of 
Cobourg was in the summer of 1814, when 
the Allied Sovereigus of Europe visited 
this country upon the océasion of the gene- 
ral peace. The consequences of that meet- 
ing are well known. She was captivated 
with his address aud manners ; a familiar 
intercourse improved these first impres- 
sions into a warmer sentiment, and love 
succeeded to esteem. It was the Duke of 
York who first observed this growing at- 
tachment. He communicated it to the 
Prince Regent, and a formal proposal was 
soon made through his Royal Highness to 
Prince Cobourg himself.. It is unnecessary 
to dwell any longer upon this subject. 
Her marriage took place ou May 2, 1816. 
His Royal Highness was requested to ac- 
cept the rank and title of a British Dake- 
dom ; the extinct Dukedom of Keadal was 
to be revived for his acceptance. He is 
supposed to have refused it at the desire of 
the Princess Charlotte, wishing to derive 
no rank but by his marriage with her. 
Both concurred in the preference of a coun- 
try life; aud Claremont and its neighbour - 
hood were daily adorned by their taste in 
landscape-gardeuing, and raral improve- 
ment. Upon the marriage of her Royal 
Highness with the Prinee of Cobourg, the 
provision voted for them by Parliament 
was suitable to the generosity of a great 
nation. An income of fifty thousand pounds 
per annum was settled upon them jointly, 
and for the life of the survivor ; the Prince, 
therefore, will continue to enjoy this 
splendid annuity during his life. A sepa- 
rate income of 10,000]. per annum, inde- 
peudeutly of the coutrol of her husband, 
was settled on the Princess Charlotte. 
Sixty thousand pounds were voted to them 
as au outfit; and Claremont was purchased 
for their residence. 

The Prince Regent, likewise, and the 


‘other branches of the Royal Family made 


most liberal and splendid presents of jewels 
to her Royal Highness. 

In the sweet retirement of Claremont, 
the Prince and Princess passed their time 
in the full enjoyment of domestic bliss, far 
from the dissipations of a town life; and 
presenting the most beautiful instance of 
conjugal affection and human happiness 
that can be imagined. But this scene of 


joy was not tocontinue. Whenevery one 
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was waiting and listening for the signal 
that was to proclaim the birth of England's 
heir, an event which was to complete the 
happiness of the Prince and Princess— 
when all were prepared for gratalation 
and joy—suddenly 
All things th: t were ordained festival 
Turned from their office to black funeral; 
Our instruments to melancholy be!ls ; 
Our wedding clieer to a sad burial feast ; 
Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges changed ; 
Our bridal flowers served for a buried corse, 
And all things changed them to the contrary! 


From the moment it was generally 
known that her Royal Highness was likely 
to add one more member to the Royal 
House of Brunswick, the greatest interest 
was excited throughvut the nation, and 
from the general state of her Royal High- 
ness’s health during her pregnancy, the 
most pleasing hopes were entertained. 


The more early stages of the Princess 
Charlotte's labour were favourable to the 
moment when the bulletin announced that 
the child was still-born, and the mother 
“doing well.’ ‘The date of that official 
paper was 10 o'clock on Wednesday night, 
the Princess having then been delivered 
about an hour. At six, the throes of child- 
birth had become more decisive; and 
the child was theu, and, it is said, even up 
toa few miuutes before its birth, ascer- 
tained to be living. At its birth it was 
found a perfect fine-formed male infant. 
After the birth, her Royal Highness appear- 
ed so tranquil and composed, that between 
twelve and one the medical gentlemen re- 
tired to rest. ‘The Cabinet Ministers, also, 
having full reason to believe that all danger 
was over, had left Claremont soon after 11 
o'clock, but were afterwards recalled. The 
first symptom of approaching danger is 
said to have been on some gruel being 
presented to her, which she found a diffi- 
célty in swallowing; cold and spasms suc- 
ceeded, The physicians were called up, but 
their aid was vain. For the last half hour 
her spasms are said to have subsided ; she 
sunk into calm composure, speechless, but 
apparently not insensible ; and at half past 
2o0’clock she was no more! 

The foliowing are official details of this 
melancholy eveut. 

CLAREMONT, Nov. 4.—Her Royal Highness 
was in good health till a late hour last night, 
when she found herself indisposed, which 
continued till three o’clock this morning, when 
Sir R. Croft, her Accoucheur, who has been in 
constant attendance for the last three weeks 
upon her Royal Highness, had no hesitation 
in pronouncing that the symptoms were those 
of herjaccouchement. In consequence, anum- 
ber of servants, who have been for sume time 


kept in close attendance in their riding dresses, 
and their horses in readiness for them to 
mount, were dispatched at a quarter past 
three o’clock, in various directions to summon 
the different Privy Counsellors, who it had 
been previously arranged were to attend ac- 
cording to court etiquette, and tor Dr, Baillie 
— Directions were given to the Messengers to 
make all possible speed, which they strictly 
attended to. 

It is scarcely necessary to say Priace Leo- 
pold has passed the day iu the greatest anxiety 
in the house, as well as all the royal attend- 
ants and domestics, with the State Officers and 
others, 

From the neighbouring towns and villages 
the most earnest and sulicitous euquiries have 
been constantly made duriog the day. 


Claremont, 4 o’elock p. m.—The last report 
of Sir Richard Croft to the Privy Counsellors 
assembled here, was, ** The progress of her 
Royal Highness, the Princess Charlotte’s ill- 
ness, is in every respect, as favourable as could 
be wished ” 

The following was the circular communica- 
tion of Weduesday night, relative to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 


Claremont, Nov. 5.—Her Royal Highness 
made little progress yesterday. Communica- 
tions were sent off to the Prince Regent and 
other branches of the Royal Family. At night, 
on the suggestion of Sir Richard Croft, Dr. 
Sims was sent for, that he might be in readi- 
ness to be consulted if necessary. At three 
o’clock this morning Dr. Sims arrived here 
from London. This morning, a little before 
eight o’clock, the Privy Counsellors, assembled 
here, had a consultation with the Medical gen- 
tlemen in attendance, when, in consequence of 
the protracted state of the illness of the Prin- 
cess, the following official report or bulletin, 
was drawn up. 

Claremont, Wednesday Morning, 8 0 Clock.— 
*« The labour of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cese Charlotte is going on very slowly, but we 


trust favourably. 
(Signed) M. BAILLIE, 
“ RICHARD CROFT. 
JOHN SIMS.” 


The following are the different official no- 
tices which have appeared, in addition to those 
already recited, upon the subject of the ac- 
couchement and death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. ‘The first relate to the period just pre- 
ceding the delivery, and is as follows :— 

** CLAREMONT, Nov, 5, half-past 5 p.m. 

“The labour of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte has within the last three or 
four hours considerably advanced, and will, it 
is hoped, within a few hours be happily com- 
pleted. 

“ M, BAILLIE. 
* RICHARD CROFT. 
“JOHN SIMS.” 

But at a quarter past nine the hope thus 
encouraged was destroyed by the’ following 
annunciation :— 
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** CLaremont, Nov 5, past9 inthe Evening. , ance. Earl Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth, the 


“ At nine o'clock this evening Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte was safely 
delivered of a still-born male child, and her 
Royal Highness is going on favourably.” 

(Signed as before.) 


At ten, another bulletin was issued, which 
at least seemed to remove all apprehension as 
to the personal danger of her Royal Highness. 
It is as follows :— 

* CLargMonrT, Nov. 5, 10 o’clock, p m. 

** At nine o’clock this evening Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte was delivered 
of astill-born male child. Her Royal High- 
ness is extremely well.” 

(Signed as before.) 


Lord Sidmouth’s letter to the Lord Mayor 
contained a similar mixture of disappointment 
on One hand, and hope on the other. The fol- 
lowing is a literal copy :— 


LORD SIDMOUTH TO THE LORD MAYOR. 
CLaREMonT, Nov. 5, half past 9, p.m. 
** My Lord,—I have the honour to inform 
tm Lordship, that at 9 o’ciock this eveni: g, 
er Royal Highness the Princess Clarlotte 
was safely delivered of a still-born male child, 
and that her Royal Highness is going on fa- 
vourably. 
“* | have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 
** SIDMOUTH.” 
the Rt. Hon, the Lord Mayor.” 


But the public disappoiutment was doomed 
to be unmixed, or rather to be merged in com- 
plete despair, for at half past six on Thursday 
morning the following mournful letter was 
dispatched by Lord Sidmouth to the Lord 
Mayor ;— 

WHITEHALL, Nov. 6, 6 a.m, 

“ My Lord,—It is with the deepest sorrow 
that I inform your Lordship, that her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte expired this 
morning at half past two o’clock, 

“| have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) “ SLDMOUTH.” 
“ The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.” 


The following letters contain the painfully 
interesting details of these afflicting occurr- 
ences 

Claremont, 6 o'clock this morning (Thurs- 


day. 

At had hoped to have sent you very, very 
different tidings ; and yesterday, when I des- 
patched my last letter to you, I felt confident 
that my next would have announced the con- 
summation of our wishes, in the birth of a 
future heir or heiress. That next! 
However, | will endeavour to write all 1 have 
heard, as well as the general grief and con- 
stepnation will allow me. On Monday in the 
night,.or about 3 on Tuesday morning, her 
Royal Highness was taken ill, and expresses 
were sent off to the great Officers of State, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop 
of London, desiring their immediate attend- 


Lord Chancellor, Mr. Vansittart, together 
with the Archbishop and Bishop, immediately 
attended. Dr. Baillie, and Dr. Croft were 
the medical attendants. During the whole 
of Monday the labour advanced slowly, but 
without the least appearance of danger. The 
Princess Charlotte showed uncommon firm- 
ness and the utmost resignation. Towards 
evening, as the labour still lingered, it was 
deemed adviseable to send for Dr. Sims, who 
arrived in the middle of the night. Nothing 
could be going on better, though too slowly : 
and the excellent constitution of the Princess 
gave every assurance that she would not be too 
much exhausted by the delay. No language, 
no pavegyric can be too warm for the manner 
in which the Prince Leopold conducted bim- 
self. He was incessantin his attendance, and 
no countevance could more deeply express the 
anxiety he felt. Once or twice he exclaimed 
to the medical attend ints, ‘ that the unrepin- 


| ing patient endurance of the Princess, whilst 


it gave him comfort, communicated also a 
deep affliction at her sufferings being so 
lengthened,’ 

* About six o'clock yesterday the labour 
advanced more rapidly, and no apprehensions 
were entertained of any fatal result: and the 
child was ascertained to be still living. At nine 
o’clock her Royal Highness was delivered of a 
male child, but still-born. Throughout the 
whole of this long and painful labour, her 
Royal Highness evinced the greatest firmness, 
and received the communication of the child 
being born dead with much _ resignation. 
Prince Leopold exclaimed to the medical 
attendants, as soon as the intelligence was 
communicated to him—‘ Thank God ! thank 
God! the Princess is safe.” The child was 
perfect, and one of the finest infants ever 
brought into the world. The Princess was 
composed after her delivery, and though of 
course much exhausted, every hope was en- 
tertained of her doing well. This pleasing 
intelligence being communicated to the] great 
Officers of State, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the Bishop of Loudon, they left 
Claremont about 11 o’clock ; the medical at- 
tendents of course remaining. A little after 
12, a change was observed in her Royal 
Highness—her quiet left her—she became 
restless and uneasy—and the medical attend- 
ants felt alarmed. Expresses were sent off, I 
believe, to the Officers of State, stating the 
change that had taken place. From half-past 
12 restlessness and convulsions increased tiil 
nature and life were quite exhausted, and 
her Royal Highness expired at ,half-past 2 
this morning. Prince Leopold was with her 
Royal Highness at this agonizing moment.” 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM CLAREMONT. 


* Claremont, Thursday morning, 9 o'clock. 
‘© The most melancholy and distressing 
event bas happened—Princess Charlotte is 
no more! Allis dismay and grief, rejoicing 
turned into mourning, in the death of the 
most lovely and affectionate of Princesses. 
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The scene at this time exceeds all attempt at 
description. The awful event was not known 
at Esher till eight o’clock, and now there is 
scarcely an eye free from tears. The amiable 
and affectionate Prince Leopold is distracted 
aud inconsolable, aud the whole of the Royal 
establishment is in a similar state. The ap- 
proach of the departure of the conveyance 
compels us to be brief in relating the tragic 
particulars. Her Royal Highness, after her 
delivery, had expressed herself resigned to the 
child lying dead, most piously observing that 
it was the will of God. She continued remark- 
bly well from nine o’clock (the time of her 
delivery) till past twelve o’clock, probably a 
quarter past, when the medical gentlemen, 
Drs. Baillie, Croft, and Sims, considering 
that she could not be doing better under the 
circumstances, retired to rest. Her Royal 
Highness took some gruel, and expressed 
herself inclined to sleep; however, on the 
gruel being given to her, she expressed her- 
self to find a difficulty in swallowing it. The 
lovely Princess afterwards complained of being 
very chilly, and a pain at her stomach. The 
nurse, Mrs. Griffiths, considering her Royal 
Highness’s complaints tu require the advice 
of the medical gentlemen in attendance, the 
Doctors were all instantly called up. They 
lost no time in giving their attendance, but 
human assistance was of no avail. Her Royal 
Highness’s attack continued unabated, and she 
expired about half-past two o'clock, in a 
severe attack of spasms.” 

The indications of grief were universal 
throughout the country, when the death of 
her Royal Highness was known; and mea- 
sures were instantly adopted in the City for 
giving public and official solemnity to the 
internal feelings. The Lord Mayor sum- 
moned an especial meeting of the Court ef 
Aldermen, which took place at Guildhall; 
when it was unanimously agreed, that the 
fitting up of Guildhall for Lord Mayor's 
day next, should be immediately discon- 
tinued, and the preparations already made 
for the purpose removed. Public notice 
was also directed to be given for abolishing 
all show and rejoicings on that day. 

In the more immediate vicinage of Clare- 
mont, the symptoms of sorrow were still 
more strongly marked. ‘The houses of 
Esher and Kingston, where preparations 
had been ‘miade for bonfires, on the safe 
delivery of the Princess, were actually shut 
up, as ifa death had happened in almost 
every family there. 

The Lord Mayor ordered the great bell 
of St. Paul's to toll, as is customary when 
any of the Royal Family die. The trades- 
people of the Royal Family, by a spouta- 
neous movement, shut up the windows of 
their shops. Lord Sidmouth also sent to 
suspend performances at the different 
theatres, and orders for a genera) mourn- 
ing were given. 
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The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
the 19th November. All public business 
was suspended on this day, and all the 
shops, and many of the private houses, 
completely closed, not only in London, but 
in almost every town throughout the united 
kingdom. Funeral sermons were preached 
in numerous churches and chapels, and the 
different congregations were the largest 
ever known. It was a day of unrversaL 
MOURNING, and from the highest to the 
lowest, every one bore some symbol of 
grief. The following is an account of the 


PROCESSION FROM CLAREMONT, 

The removal of the bodies of the Princess 
and the Royal Infant from Claremont being 
fixed for six o'clock on Tuesday evening 
the 18th, a numerous party of the 10th, or 
Prince’s own, regiment arrived at five. Se- 
veral of them were stationed in the Park, 
near the paling, to prevent disorder, Atthe 
appointed time a mourning coach and six 
drove up to the grand entrance of the 
house: soon after, the coffin, containing the 
infant and urn, was brought out, and placed 
in the coach: directly after, Sir Robert 
Gardiner and Colonel Addenbroke followed 
and entered the coach. The hearse then 
drove up ; and the State coffin, containing 
the remains of the Princess, borne by ten 
men, was brought out and placed in the 
hearse. It then drove off, drawn by eight 
horses, and went completely out of sight 
to prevent the Prince seeing it when he 
came out. The coach which was to con- 
vey him being aunounced to be in readi- 
ness, his Serene Highness came out and 
entered it, attended by the Rev. Dr. Short 
in his full robes. The Baron Hardenbrock, 
two gentlemen Ushers, Lady J. Thynne, 
Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Phillips, 
&c. weot in the other mourning coaches. 
Every thing was conducted with the great- 
est regularity and solemnity; nothing was 
heard but the deep sighs of afflicted spec- 
tators who were admitted into the park. 
The whole! wes arranged by Mr. Mash, of 
the Lord Chamberlain's office, and Mr. 
Banting, the undertaker. The procession 
began to move before half-past 6 o'clock, 
preceded by upwards of 30 horsemen, three 
a-breast, in full mourning. The whole 
was followed by a party of the 10th Dra- 
goons. Both Walton and Hampton-court 
bridges were mentioned confidently as 
roads for the procession. It was, howe- 
ver, finally determined to go over Wal- 
ton-bridge, in conseqnence of .the Com- 


| mander-in-Chief having ordered General 
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Bolton to direct a party to ride over the 
two roads, and report which was the best; 
and in consequence of their report being 
in favour of Walton, that was preferred. 
Great numbers of horsemen and pedestrians 
followed : the bells of the different churches 
in the towns and villages through which 
it passed tolled in solemn sound. The 
roads were thronged with spectators, and 
every house was closed. At Egham, the 
escort of the 10th regiment was relieved 
by the Royal Horse Guards, who had left 
Windsor about 8 o'clock for that purpose. 
The procession did not euter Windsor till 
a little before 2 o'clock, where a great con- 
course of people had been waiting some 
hours. 


PROCESSION AT WINDSOR. 

The following account of the procession 
at Windsor, is given in a Jetter from that 
place, dated Wednesday 12 o'clock at 
night. 

When the bodies of the Princess Char- 
lotte and her Royal infant came into 
Windsor last night, the funeral procession 
was preceded by 100 of the Horse Guards 
Blue, and the infant and the urn were im- 
mediately conveyed to St. George's Chapel, 
and there received by the Hon. and Dr. 
Hobart, the Dean, the Rev. Mr. Northey, 
and the Rev. Dr. Cookson. The Dean 
stood with his back to the west, in the 
chapel, the Rev. Mr. Northey and the Rev. 
Dr. Cookson on each side of him. The 
most profound silence was observed by all ; 
¢ight yeomen of the guard standing roand. 
The body and the urn were then gradually 
lowered by a windlass into the Royal Ce- 
metery; two of the yeomen descending to 
receive them. They were deposited on a 
temporary shelf, previously to being placed 
on the coffin of the Princess. No service 
took place, but an awful silence was pre- 
served. :—this was the whole of the cere- 
mony. The procession came in last night 
without flambeaux or any other lights, at 
a slow and half-foot pace; the military 
were obliged occasionally to halt to ac- 
commodate the movement of the funeral. 
It was a fine night, and the moon had 
shone brightly all the way from Claremont 
till the procession reached the town of 
Windsor; but here in a remarkable man- 
ner the sky became overcast, and the moon 
was lost in clouds, and darkness ensued—a 
sudden change, which visibly affected 
thousands of spectators, who behaved with 
the utmost decorum, and afterwards re- 
tired to their respective houses filled with 
horror. The towu yesterday had been ex- 
tremely full, but this morning there was a 
great accession of numbers from all parts, 
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hoping to see the ceremony of lying in 
state. 

But great numbers were disappointed, 
for on account of the smallness of the 
premises, and the waut of passages to 
enter and retire, those only were admitted 
who had tickets. The room that the 
corpse passed through was hung with black 
cloth ; and the adjoining room where it was 
placed was fitted up iu a style of state: a 
large black velvet pall lay on the coffin, 
with a broad white border reaching to the 
ground, which, as well as the whole room, 
was covered with black cloth. On the 
coffin was the Princess's coronet, and at 
the head of the coffin, against the wall, was 
a large silk escutcheon. Three large wax 
candies were ou each side of the coffin, 
also numerous small cand!es on all sides of 
the room. 

The outer coffins were each covered with 
superb crimson Genoa velvet, enriched 
with beautiful nails, formed into pannels. 
The handles were very magnificent. 
The coffin of the Princess was of very 
large dimensions ; being upwards of six 
feet in length, and broad iu proportion. The 
materials of both were of the finest Spanish 
mahogany. The plate on the coffin of the 
illustrious Princess was of silver gilt, and 
contained the following inscription :— 


DEPOSITUM 
ILLUSTRISSIMA, PRINCIPISSE CHARLOTTX 
AUGUST, 

ILLUSTRISSIMI PRINCIPIS GEORGII AUGUS- 
TI FREDERICI PRINCIPIS WALLIE, 
BRITANNIARUM REGENTIS, 

FILLE UNICE 
CONSORTISQUE SERENISSIME PRINCIPIS 
LEOPOLDI GEORGI 
FREDERICI, DUCIS SAXONIA, MARCHIONIS 
MISNI, 

LANDGRAVII THURINGI#, PRINCIPIS CO- 
BURGI SAALFENDENSIS, EXERCITUUM 
REGIS MARESCALLI, MAJESTATI 
REGI£ A SANCTIORIBUS CONSILIIS NOBI- 
LISSIMI ORDINIS PERISCELIDIS ET 
HONORATISSIMI ORDINIS 
MILITARIS DE BALNEO EQUITIS: 
OBIIT 6TA DIE NOVEMBRIS, ANNO DOMINI 
MDCCCXVII. atatis suz XXII. 

His Serene Highness the Prince Cobourg, 
liad expressed his intention tosit upall night 
with the corpse of the Princess, or at least 
to visit it. He did so during the night, and 
again at eight o'clock this morning. Some 
few persons attached to the household were 
afterwards permitted to enter the awfal 
chamber The parish church was exceed- 
ingly *hronged this morning to hear divine 
service, and a sermon to be preached by 
the Rev. Isaac Gossett, The learned 
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preacher took his text from the seventh 
chapter of the Revelations, verse 17, “ And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” The discourse was truly eloquent 
and impressive; the S9th Psalm was 
chanted by way of anthem by the choris. 
ters. At noon fresh numbers arrived, 
among whom were many of the nobility, 
who were accommodated with apartments 
in the Queen's Lodge. The shops were 
all shut up closely, and the streets were 
filled with people whose mourning coun- 
tenances depicted their grief. At 8 in the 
evening, the funeral procession of the 
Princess set out from the Lower Lodge 
to the chapel. There were no torch lights, 
nor beating of drums. Prince Leopold, at- 
tended by Baron Hardenbrock and Dr. 
Stockman, followed the hearse in a mourn- 
ing coach and six; then came two car- 
riages of his Serene Highness; five mourn- 
ing coaches, empty, concluded the pro- 
cession. 

At nine o'clock exactly there was a 
slight buzz, as if some movement was be- 
ginning at the bottom of the south aisle , 
this was followed by a complete and awful 
silence; the procession theu began in the 
following order: 


Servants and Grooms of her late Royal Highness and 
of his Serene Highness, on foot, in deep Mourning. 
Servants and Grooms of the Royal Family, the Prince 
Regent, and their Majesties, on foot, in fall 
State Liveries, 
with crape hat-bands and black gloves, 
four and four, bearing flambeaux. 

The full band of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 


The Wearse, 
a eight of his Royal Highness the 
nce Regent's Black Horses, 
fully caparisoned, 
each Horse attended by a Groom in full State 
Livery. 
His Majesty’s Body Carriage, 
(Drawn by a full set of his Majesty’s Horses, 
each Horse, attended by a Groom in 
full State Livery,) conveying 
His Serene Highness the Prince Leopold, 
Chief Mourner, 
and their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, 
Supporters to the Chief Mourner, 

The Carriages of the Prince Regent, the Royal 
Family, and the Prince Leopold, each 
drawn by Six Horses, 
closed the Procession. 

The whole Procession from the Lower Lodge to St. 
George’s Chapel, was flanked by the Military, every 
fourth Man bearing a flambeau. 

Upon arrival at St. George’s Chapel,the Servants, 
Groomsand Band, filed off without the South Door. 
At the entrance, the Deanand Prebendaries, attended 
by the Choir, received the body; and the Procession 
previously been formed, and being flanked b 
e Military, every fourth Man bearing a flambeanxy), 
moved down the South Aisle, and up the Nave, into 
the Choir, in the following order :— 
Poor Knights of Windsor. 
Pages of the Prince Leopold. 
Pages of the Royal Family. 
Pages of the Prince Regent. 
Pages of their Majesties. 

Solicitor to her late Royal Highness. 
Comptroller of the Household of her late RoyalHighness. 
Apothecaries Surgeons 

of her late of her late 


Royal Highness, Royal Highness. 


Guard of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 
‘auld pefoy ayy jo paeny 


The Curates and Rectors of the Parishes of Esher and 
Windsor. 
Physicians who attended ber late Royal Highness. 
Chaplains to his Serene tighness. 
Equerry to her late Royal Highness. 
Equerries of the Royal Family. 
Hquerries of the Prince Regent. 

Quarter Master General. Adjutant General. 
Officers of the Dachy of Cornwall. 
Chamberlain to the Great Stewards of Scotland. 
Grooms of the Bed Chamber to the Prince Regent. 
Pursuivants of Arms. 

Comptroller Treasurer 
of the Prince Kegent’s of the Prince Regent's 
Honsehold. Household. 
Master of the Prince Regent’s fousehold. 
Heralds of Armes. 

Privy Parse and Private Secretary to the Prince Regent 
Lord’s of the Prince Regent’s Bedchamber. 
Norroy King of Arms, 

The Bishop of Exeter. ‘The Bishop of Salisbury. 
The Bishop of London. 

The Ministers of Hanover and Saxony. 

Count Monster and Baron de Just. 

The Deputy Earl Marshal. 

His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Choir of Windsor. 

Prebendaries of Windsor. 

Dean of Windsor, 

Captaia of the Yeomen of the Guard, 

The Groom of the Stole. 

The Lord Steward of his Majesty’s Hontsehold. 
The King’s Master of the Horse. 
Clarencienx King of Arms. 

The Coronet of her 

late Royal High- 
Gentleman ness, borne upon Gentleman 
Usher a Black Velvet Usher 
Cushion, by Col. 
Addenbroke. 


Usher 


The Lord is Majer to the 


Usher ing his Sceptre. 


Garter _ Principal 
Gentleman King of Arms bear- Gentleman 


The Vice 


Chamberlan lain of his Majes- Lord Cham 


ty’s Household. berlain, 


dag 
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Velvet Pall, 
with eight Escutcheons of 
her late Royal High 
ness’s Arms, the Cof- 
fin carried by eight 
Yeomen of the 
Guard, under a 
Canopy of Black 
velvet, borne 
by Eight 
Gentlemen 
Ushers. 


Two Baronesses 


Supporters of the Pall, 


« 


The ) 
Chief Mourner, 


His Royal High- his 


ness the ness the 
Duke of Clarence nintioe iq | Duke of York, 
in a long black } jn a jon Black in a long Black 
Cloak, his Train Cieok \ Cloak, his Train 
borne by Two his Train Sarae borne by ‘Iwo 
Gentlemen of his | j, Baron de | Gentlemen of his 
Royal Highness’s etal Royal Highness 
Household. and Sir Robert Household, 
Gardiner. J 
PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL 
in long Black Cloaks, the Train of each borne by Two 
Gentlemen of the respective Households of their 
Royal Highnesses. 
Ladies of the Bed Chamber to her late Royal Highness. 
Women of the Bed Chamber to her late Royal Highness. 
His Majesty’s Establishment at Windsor, viz. 


His Royal High- 


Groom of the Stole, 
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Master of the Robes. Vice Chamberlain. 
Lords of the Bed Chan ber. 
Grooms of tie Bed Chamber. 
Clerk Marshal. 
Equerries. 
Master of the Household 
Her Majesty’s Establishment at Windsor, viz, 
Master of the Horse, 
Vice Chamberlain, 
Secretary and Comptroller Treasurer 
of the Household. of the llousehold, 
Equerries and Gentlemen Ushers. 
Ladies of her Majesty’s Bed Chamber. 
Women of her Majesty’s Bed Chamber, 
Ladies Attendants on their Royal tHighnesses the 
Princesses. 
Altendants on her late Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte. 
Attendants on her Majesty and the Princesses. 
This procession was conducted with the 
utmost solemnity, and when it arrived in 
the choir, there was the deepest interest, 
which was signified by a solemn and 
mournful silence. The choristers, as scon 
as they made their appearance in the cha- 
pel, began to chant the solemn service of 
*“ T know that my Redeemer liveth :’—the 
canopy followed the choristers, and moved 
at a very slow pace; it appeared to be 
of animmense length, and being borne 
high in the air, had a most imposing effvet; 
under this was the coffin, carried by eight 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and the 
magnificent pall was supported by four 
Baronesses, Ladies Grenville, Elienbo- 
rough, Boston, and Arden. Prince Leo- 
pold followed the coffin as chicf imourner ; 
bis appearance created the deepest inte- 
rest ; his countenance was dejected ; bis 
manner was full of despondency; and 
though he made evident efforts to preserve 
calmness and fortitude, yet he every now 
and then burst into a flood of tears. He 
walked alowg with unsteady steps, and 
took the «seat provided for him at the 
head of tle coffin, between the Dukes 
of York antf Clarence. Daring the whole 
time of the ‘funeral service he preserved 
one fixed but downcast look towards the 
coffin of his beloved wife ; he never once 
raised bis eyes to the congregation: he 
was totally absorbed in his gricf. The 
Royal Dukes who sat or stood beside 
him, watched him with much solicitude, 
as if they were afraid he would sink unde: 
his affliction. His distress, however, was 
tolerably subdued till the moment wher 
the coffin was gradually lowered into the 
grave ; at this awful crisis, when his deeply 
regretted consort was to be separated 
from him for ever, he was alarmingly 
moved, but by a strong cilort he seemed 
also to conquer this emotion; and the rest 
of the service passed on without requiring 
any particular notice. The usual anthems 
were chanted with proper solemnity ; but 
the reading part of the ceremony did uot 
attract any particular observation. The 
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Dean went through bis portion of it with 
dignity and pathos. When it was over, 
Sir Isaac Heard read the titles of the Prin- 
cess in a voice much more broken by grief 
than age ; and the mourners walked back, 
though without the State accompaniments, 

The melancholy business was over be- 
fore LL o'clock, bat the chapel and the 
avenues were not completely cleared till 
twelve o'clock, At that hour the whole 
town of Windsor was full of bustle and 
confusion. The carriage-ways were all 
blocked up with vehicles of every deserip- 
tion, and the footpaths were iinpassable 
for the multitude of spectators. In a mi- 
nor but at the same time in avery great 
degree, this confusion prevailed all the 
way to London; the road was covered 
with posi-chaises, an! a change of horses 
was no where to be obtained. 

Prince Leopold returned to Claremont 
almost immediately after the mournful 
eccremonial. He had made in the morning 
a short call at the Queen's Lodge, and 
walked fora short space in the Little Park 
with the Duke of Clarenee, The Queen 
and Princesses kept themselves confined 
to their chambers. 


ROYAL SUCCESSION TO THE THRONE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The death of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales having disappointed the national hope 
of a lineal order of succession to the Crown 
through the Prince Regent, eldest male issue 
of his Majesty, it becomes a matter of great 
politica] interest to take a short review of the 
present condition of the Royal Family of En- 
gland, and, therein, to reflect a moment upon 
what may be the probable course and order of 
the descent of the Crown of Great Britain. 

It is known tu every reader of English his- 
tory, that, towards the end of the reign of 
William the Third, upon the impending ex- 
tinction of the protestant posterity of King 
Charles the First, it beeame necessary to have 
recourse tu the descendants of James the First, 
the father of that Prince. The throne, upon 
the accession of King William, being limited 
to Protestants, the Princess Sophia, Electress, 
and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, was fixed 
upon as the root of a royal stock. The Prin- 
cess Sophia was the youngest daughter of Eli- 
zaheth, Queen of Bohemia, who was the 
daughter of James the First. This Prin- 
cess was the nearest of the ancient blood 
royal, who was not incapacitated by professing 
the Popish religion, On her, therefore, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants, the 
remainder of the Crown, expectant on the 
death of King William and Queen Anne, 
Without issue, was settled by 12 and 13 Wil- 
liam IJI. She is the common ancestor through 
whom alone the Crown of Great Britain can 
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descend. This is the last limitation made by 

act of Parliament. The Princess Sophia dy- 

ing before Queen Anne, the inberitance, thus 
limited, descended on her son and heir, King 

George "the First. And having, on the death 

of Queen Aune, taken effect in his person, 

from George the First it descended to his late 

Majesty, King George the Second. And from 

him to his grandson and heir, our present Gra- 

cious Monarch, George the Third. 

The following is, we believe, a list of all 
the descendants now living of the Electress 
Sophia, to whose issue, being Protestants, the 
succession is limited ; they are arranged in 
the legal order of succession; anvexed are 
their respective ages ; and the relationship of 
each to the head of the branch through which 
they derive their title, is marked by letters 
signifying son, grandson, great grandson, 
daughter, grand-daughter, &c.: as some in- 
dividuals derive by more than one title, they 
are enumerated as often as their rights occur, 
a reference being made to their former 
place :— 

« DESCENDANTS OF GEORGE III, ELDEST SON 
OF FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES, WHO 
WAS GREAT GRANDSON OF THE ELECTRESS 
SOPHIA, 


-1 George Prince 

2 Frederick Duke of York, S. ‘ 

3 Will. Hen. Duke of Clarence, Ss. 

4 Edward Duke of Kent, S : 

5 Ernest Duke of Cumberland, S. 

6 Augustus Duke of Sussex, S. 

7 Adolphus Duke of Cambridge, S. 

8 Charlotte of E — Queen Dowager 

of Wurtemberg, D. $1 

9 Augusta of England, D. : 49 
10 Elizabeth of England, D. 47 
11 Mary of England, Duch of Glocester, D.41 
12 Sophiaof England, D. 40 


Il, DESCENDANTS OF WILL. HEN. DUKE OF 
GLOUCESTER, YOUNGEST SON OF FREDERICK 
PRINCE OF WALES, 

13 William Duke of Gloucester, S, 41 

14 Sophia of Gloucester, D. 44 


III, DESCENDANTS OF AUGUSTA OF ENGLAND, 
DUCHESS OF BRUNSWICK, ELDER DAUGHTER 
OF FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES, [she 
died 1813.] 

15 Charles Duke of Ere G.S. . 13 

16 William of Brunswick, G.S, 12 

17 Augustus of Brunswick, Ss. 48 

18 Frederick King of Wurtemberg, G.S. 7 

19 Mary of Wurtemberg, G.G.D. . 

20 Paul of Wurtemberg,G.S. 39 

21 Charles of Wurtemberg, G 


22 Augustus of Wartemberg, G 


“4 

23 Frederick of W urtemberg, G.G.D. .10 

24 Pauline of Wurtemberg, G.G.D. . 7 
25 Frederica Catherine of Wurtemberg, 

wife of J. Buonaparte, G. D. ° 34 

26 Jerome Napoleon,G.G.S. . 3 


27 Caroline of Brunswick, Princess of 
Wales, D. 49 


IV. DESCENDANTS OF MATILDA OF ENGLAND, 
QUEEN OF DENMARK, YOUNGER DAUGHTER 
OF FREDERICK PRINCE OF WALES, [She died 
1775.) 

28 Frederick King of Denmark, S. . 49 

29 Caroline of Denmark, G. D. . 

30 Wilhelmina of Denmark, G. D. 

31 Louisa of D k, Di 
stein, D. 

32 Christian Duke of Holstein, G. 8. 

33 Caroline of Holstein, G. . 


V. DESCENDANTS OF ANNE OF ENGLAND, 
PRINCESS OF ORANGE, ELDEST DAUGHTER 
of [she died 1759.] 

34 William King of the Netherlands, G, S. 45 

35 William Prince of Orange,G G.S. . ” 

36 William of Orange, G.G.G.S. . 

37 Frederick of Orange, G. 

38 Wilhelmina of Orange,G.G.D. . 17 

39 Frederica of Orange, Dockers Dowager 

Brunswi:k, G. D. 47 

40 No. 15, G. G. S. 

41 No. 16, G.G.S. f BEF 

42 Frederick William, Count Nassau Weil- 

bourg, G. S, 49 

43 George William of Nassau Weilbourg, 

G. G. S. ‘ 25 


VI, DESCENDANTS OF MARY OF ENGLAND, 
LANDGRAVINE OF HE®SE-CASSEL, NEXT 
DAUGHTER OF GEORGE II. [she died 1772.] 

44 George William, Elector of Se: 

Cassel, S. 74 

45 William Prince of Hesse, G. Ss. ‘ 40 

46 Frederick of Hesse,G.G.S.. 

47 Caroline of Hesse, G G. D. 

48 Mary Louisa of Hesse,G.G. D. . 

49 Charles of Hesse, S. . fe 

50 Frederick of Hesse,G.S. . 

51 Christian of Hesse, G. S. " 

52 Mary of Hesse, Queen of Daa 

G. D. 


53 No. 29, G. G. D. 
54 No. 30, G. G, D. “Ver yea 


55 Julia of Hesse, G. D. e 
56 Louisa of Hesse, G. D. 

57 Frederick of Hesse, S. 

58 William of Hesse, G. S. 
59 Frederick of Hesse, G.S. 
60 George of Hesse, G. S. 

61 Louisa of Hesse, G. D. 

62 Mary of Hesse, G. D. 

63 Augusta of Hesse, G. D. 


VII. DESCENDANTS OF LOUISA OF ENGLAND, 
QUEEN OF DENMARK, NEXT DAUGHTER OF 
GEORGE (she died 175}.] 

64 No. 28,G. S. 

65 No. 53, No. 29, G. G. D. 

66 No. 54, No. 30, G, G, D. 

67 No. 31, G. D. 

68 Sophia of Denmark, Queen of Sweden, 
D. 


69 Gustavus King of Sweden, G. 's. 


No, 39. Lit. Pan. N.S, Dec. 1. 


70 — of Sweden, G,G,S, 
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71 Sophia of Sweden, G. G.D. . ee 

72 Amelia of Sweden, G. G.D. . 

73 Wilhelmina of Denmark, Electress of 
Hesse-Cassel, D. 70 


74 No. 45, G.S. 
75 No. 46, G.G.S. 
76 No. 47, G. G. D. 
77 No. 48, G. G. D. 
78 Louisa. of Denmark, wife of Charles of 
Hesse-Cassel, [No. 43] D. 67 
79 No. 50, G.S. 
20 No. 51, G. S. her 
81 No. 52, G. D. descend- 
R2 No. 65, No. 53, No. 29, G.G.D. ants. 
83 No. 66, No. 54, No. 30, G.G.D. 


her chikdren 


VIII. DESCENDANTS OF SOPHIA OF ENGLAND, 
QUEFN OF PRUSSIA, ONLY DAUGHTER OF 
GEorRGE, 1. [she died 1757.] 

84 Frederick King of Prus- 
sia, G.G.S 46 
85 Frederick William Prince of Prussia 
G.G. G.S. 29 
86 a Lewis of Prussia, G. G. 


87 een Charles of Prussia, G. G. 
88 oo Henry of Prussia, G. G. 


89 hd of Prussia, G. G. G. D. 14 

90 Louisa of Prussia, G.G. G. D. 9 

91 William Frederick of Prussia, G. G. 
23 


92 Frederica of Prussia, G.G D. 

93 — Chas. Henry of Prussia, G. 
s 36 

94 Frederick William Charles, G. G. S. 34 

95 Heury of Prussia, G. G. G.S ° 6 

96 Mary of Prussia, G. G. G. D. 

97 Frederica of Prussia, Duchess éf York 


G. G. D. 50 
98 Wilhelmina of Prussia, Queen of the 
Netherlands, G.G D. 43 


99 No. 35, G.G.G.S. 
100 No. 36, G. G, G.S. 
101 No. 37, G.G. GS. 
102 No. 38, G.G.G. D. 
103 Christina of Prussia, Princess of Hesse- 

Cassel, G. G. D. 
104 No. 46, G.G.G.S. 
105 No. 47, G.G G, S. 
106 No. 48, G.G.G.D. 
107 Frederica of Prussia, Princess Dowa- 
ger of Orange, G. D. 
1¢3 No. 34, G.G S. 
109 No 99, No. 35, G. G. G. 8S, 
1i0 No. 100, No. 36, G.G,G. S. her 
111 No. 101, No. 37, G.G.G,S. descend- 
112 No, 102, No. 38, G. G. G. D. ants 
113 No. 39, G.G. D. 
114 No, 40, No. 14, G G.G.S. 
115 No. 41, No. 15, G. G. G. S. 
116 Frederick William of Prussia, G.S. 87 
117 Frederica Dorothea of Prussia, Princess 
Radzivil G.D. . 47 
11@ No. 69.G.G 
119. No. 70, G.G.G.S. 
120 No. 71, G. G.G. D. 


her children 


~ her children 
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121 No. 72, G.G.G. D. 

122 Charles XIII. King of Sweden, G. S_ 69 

123 Sophia of Sweden, Abbess of Quedlen- 
berg, G. D. 64 

From the foregoing account it will be seen, 
that the three persons nearest the throne, 
being married and having children, ave the 
King of Wurtemberg, Prince Paul his bre- 
ther, and the Princess Frederica Buonaparte, 
their sister. This would be a grievous pros- 
pect, if we did not recollect, that although 
there is now no grandchild of George II1., 
yet all his sons, aud probably more than one 
of his daughters are still of an age, at which 
a proper marriage might be hoped to produce 
offspring. The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 
are little more than 40 years of age, and have 
been not much aboye a year married. It 
must, however, be confessed that, until we 
have a more certain prospect of issue from the 
British branch, the public attention will be 
turned to the two young Princes of Brunswick, 
the sons and grand-sons of the two illustrous 
Dukes of Brunswick who lost their lives in 
the fields of Jena and Watcrloo. These young 
Princes, were educated in England: but that 
is but a small alleviation of the repugnance 
we feel at having a foreign king; and this is 
a consideration which enhances and imbitters 
all the regrets which the loss our own lovely 
and excellent Princess excites. 

Our readers will uot fail to observe with 
interest the state of the electoral family of 
Hesse, the venerable age of the Elector, and 
his two brothers, and their numerous children 
and grandchildren ; and the circumstance, 
that the three wives of the three elder Princes 
are still living (two of them being in their own 
right, as well as their husbands, in succession 
el British crown) will not be easily paral- 
eled. 


CAPITAL OF THE ASHANTEES. 

A war between the Fantees and Ashan- 
tees (rival nations of the Gold Coast) was 
lately the occasion of bringing down their 
contending armies to our settlement at 
Cape Coast Castle, and for some time 
threatened the safety of that establishment. 
But this event led to a mission to the 
monarch of the latter country, which may 
ullimately prove very beneficial to the 
British interests, and open a new route 
for the prosecution of discoveries in the 
interior of Africa. The judicious measures 
of defence adopted by the Governor, and 
the well-supported neutrality of the settle- 
ment, had impressed the conflicting par- 
ties with sentiments of bigh respect for the 
superior discipline, and other advantages 
of civilization, which they witnessed ; and 
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on the termination of the contest, the vic- 
torious Ashantees, in the name of their 
Prince, expressid their ardent desire for 
the immediate establishment of a direct 
intercourse between their kingdom and 
Cape Coast, to which the prejudices of the 
intermediate natives, now reduced to sub- 
mission, had hitherto opposed the most 
formidable obstacles. To improve this fa- 
vourable opportunity, the mission set out, 
having for its object not only the establish- 
ment of commercial intercourse, but also 
the scientific observation of a country 
hitherto little known, and it happily 
reacked Commassie, or Cummazee, the 
Ashantee capital, situated about 190 miles 
from Cape Coast, after a fatiguing journey 
of many days. 

The following extracts from two letters 
lately received in this country, afford some 
very interesting particulars respecting the 
King, Capital, and People of Ashantee. 
The first account has appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. 


Cummazee, 2ist June, 1817.—On the 
entrance of the mission to Cummazce, the 
capital, they were interrupted by an im- 
mense crowd. Guards were drawn up, 
and went through the African evolutions, 
firing amid music, flags, &c. After stop- 
ping about half an hour, they advanced 
slowly on; but, every few yards, were de- 
tained to hear a song, and that musquets 
might be fired in honour of them; this 
continued during their progress through 
the first street, a mile in length. At the 
corner of the king’s residence they made a 
halt, while the presents intended for him 
were deposited in a house; and then hav- 
ing proceeded down another long street, 
they were seated in an open hall, that the 
people might have a full view of then— 
the crowd exceeded forty thousand souls, 

In about a quarter of an hour the civil 
officers of the royal household came to an- 
nouncc his Majesty's pleasure to see them. 
Mounted on their hammock-poles, they 
advanced to the market-place, which is 
near a mile long, and more than half a 
quarter of a mile in breadth. Here a 
grand display of banners and large um- 
brellas greeted their view—each Caboseer, 
(the term for chieftain,) with their wives, 
children, warriors, slaves, and other retinue 
surrounded the chief: from the transicnt 
glance taken at the moment, it is calcu- 
lated there must have been three hundred, 


distinguished by large umbrellas, each of 
whom commands from five hundred to 
three thousand men. Around this circle 
they ran the gauntlet, shaking hands with 
each chief; every one had bis band, and 
as they saluted, they flourished with horns 
and other instruments, while fans, muskets, 
rods, elephants’ tails, and other things, 
were waved in the air as a mark of re- 
spect. When they arrived at any of the 
princes of the blood, the din was over- 
powering; what then must it have been 
when they approached the royal presence? 
Every thing over which silence did not 
hold her sway, raised their opposite 
powers to the full. 

The circle of Moors ought to be men- 
tioned as not the least magnificent among 
the objects in this fairy tale; of which I 
have endeavoured to give you a faint 
abstract. 

All the African towns are composed 
principally of clay. The capital is well 
built, with broad streets, which are kept 
clean. It is situated in a hollow, sur- 
rounded with gently-rising groves of cot- 
ton-trees, &c.; and there appears to be a 
great deal of cultivation around it. Figare 
to yourself the booths of a country fair, 
well filled, and you will have a good idea 
of the market-place. The palace is an 
enormous range of square court-yards, open 
halls, and galleries for slaves, altogether 
enclosed witha well-built wall; the whole 
white-washed, and more suitable for the 
state of an African Chief, than St. James’s 
for the dignity of a British Prince. 

On the second day of their arrival, their 
spirits were damped by seeing a criminal 
found guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in one of the provinces, with his 
ears cut off, muzzled through the nose, 
gagged, and otherwise mutilated and tor- 
mented. In such a case as this, the 
King’s sons, at sun-rise, begin the work 
of death. The victim is led about all day 
till evening, at intervals mangled, and this 
continued until death releases him from 
his tortures, The same day a great man 
was brought out of the palace gate, and 
beheaded for cowardice. 

The interior of the country is far supe- 
rior to the sea-coast, and the inhabitants 
more civlized. 


‘Extract of a Letter from Cumma- 
zee, dated in June, 1817.—-Our journey 
hither by roads almost impassable, and 
through wilds seldom traversed ( having in 
our passage throngh one forest been four 
days deprived by its impervions foliage of 
the light of the sun), has been addition- 
ally lengthened by the indisposition of 
one of our party on the road, and oor 
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detention within thirty miles of this place 
a whole week during the deliberation of 
the King on the propriety of our admis- 
sion into his capital. We are however, 
at length safely arrived within Cummazce, 
and have scarcely yet recovered from our 
surprise at the granduer and decorum 
which it exhibits. The limits of my time 
_will not permit more than a hasty descrip- 
tion of a few of the leading objects which 
have here arrested our attention. On our 
entrance into the city, containing a popu- 
lation of 200,000 souls, we were most 
graciously received in full state by the 
King, whom we find a Prince liberal in 
his sentiments, dignified in his deport- 
ment, and of a generous disposition. His 
Court is most splendid, and when he ap- 
pears in state, he is usually attended by 
2,000 persons ; among his namerous atten- 
dants, we notice his cook, who is preced- 
ed by a massy service of plate. Our re- 
ception was highly flattering. After salu- 
ting his Majesty, we passed along a line 
of vast extent, consisting of the caboseers 
of the countries and towns tributary to 
Ashantee and their troops, and were then 
placed beneath a large iree to receive their 
compliments in return; the whole ceremo- 
ny of introduction lasting from two till 
eight o’clock. Our party has been also 
honoured with a visit by the mother and 
sisters of the King; they are women of 
dignified end affable manners, and appear 
totally free from that curiosity common to 
the lower classes of the natives: the easy 
and elegant manner in which they were 
ushered in and out of our abode by the Cap- 
tain in waiting, might have raised a blush 
in many a modern European courtier. A 
short sketch of the palace and its decora- 
tions may not be uninteresting. On our 
first visit we waited, according to the cus- 
tom of the place, a considerable time in 
one of the outer courts. The buildings 
consist of a variety of oblong courts and 
regular squares, the former presenting 
arcades along one side, some of round 
arches symmetrically tarned, having a 
skeleton of bamboo; the architraves and 
bases exuberantly adorned with very 
bold fan and trellis work of Egyptian 
character; they have a suite of rooms 
over them, with small windows of wooden 
lattice, of intricate but regular carved 
work, and some with frames of gold. The 
squares have a large apartment on each 
side, open in front, with two supporting 
pillars, which break the view, and give it 
all the appearance of the proscenium of the 
stage of the oider Italian theatres : they 
are lofty and regular, with cornices of 
a very bold fanwork in alto relievo; 
a drop curtain of curiously plaited cane is 
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suspended in front, and in each we obser- 
ved splendid furnitare—such as chairs 
embossed with gold, stools and couches 
of rich silk, or scattered regalia. The most 
ornamented part of the Palace is that 
appropriated to the women,—we have 
passed through it once. Except two open 
door ways, the front of some of these 
apartments is closed by pannels ef cu- 
rious open carving, conveying a striking 
resemblance at first sight to a florid Go- 
thic skreen; one front was entirely closed, 
and had two curious doors of alow Saxon 
arch, and strengthened or battened with 
wood work, carved in high relief and 
painted red. Doors chancing to open as 
we passed through this quarter of the Pa- 
lace, surprised us with aglimse of large 
apartmentsin cornerswe could not haveima- 
gined—the most secret appearing the most 
superb. Ta our daily course through the 
palace there is always a delay of several 
minutes before the door separating the 
squares is opened: the inmost square is 
the council chamber. ‘To day afier a delay 
of nearly an hour (which seems an indis- 
pensible ceremony) inthe outer court, 
where we were amused with a constant 
variety of parade and bustle from the pas- 
sing to and fro of the diflerent dignitaries 
and their retinue, we were conducted to a 
large inner court, where the King, encir- 
cled by a varied profusion of insignia, 
even more sumptuous than we had yet wit- 
nessed, sat at the end of two long files of 
counsellors, caboseers. and captains. They 
were all seated under their umbrellas of 
scarlet and yellow cloth, silks, shawls, cot- 
ton of glaring variety, and decorated with 
carved .and golden pelicans, panthers 
baboons, crescents, &c. on the top; their 
shape generally that of adome. Distinct 
and pompous retinues were placed around 
with gold elephant tails to keep off the 
flies, gold-headed swords, embosscd» mus- 
kets, and many other splendid novelties, 
too numerous for insertion. Each chief 
was supported by the diguitaries of his 
own province to his right and left,and it was 
truly consilium in consilio. We have ob- 
served only one horse here, which is kept 
by the Chief Captain, more for state than 
use, the great people all riding bullocks. 
The presents from the Company to his Ma- 
jesty called forth a surprise, only equalled 
by his warm and dignified acknowledge- 
ment of them; his feelings are evidently 
most anspicious towards us, and we have 
only to dread the jealousy of the Moors, 
many of whom are tributary to this Mo- 
narch; or the intrigues of other neigh- 
bours, more dangerous, as they are more 
civilized and artful, 
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PVoetrp. 


‘The followin “ tributary tears,” we select froma 
small volume of poems entitled Cypress Wreath 
for the Tomb of Charlotte,” being a collection of 
Original Poetry, and of the best poetic effusions that 
have appeared on this melancholy occasion. 


THE COBOURG ROSE, 


Of fragrant scent, and charming hue, 
In Britain’s royal garden grew 
A lovely Kose; 
And as he passed the enchanting place, 
Cobourg the blushing tiow’r to grace 
lis bosom chose. 


Still blooming in the royal bound, 

‘The plant remained, but fenced around 
New buds to bear; 

Pheebus with genial glory smiled, 

And Zephyrs only, swect and mild, 
Waved thro’ the air. 


The Rose did bud: yet ere the day 
Which should its roseate hue display, 
By Heav’n’s command 
Death passed that way, in rnetul hour, 
And sudden snatched both bud and flow’r 
With icy hand. 


For blooming youth, and mental worth, 
We drop the pitying tear on earth, 
But look above 
With eye of hope ; for well we know 
Death oft removes his flow’rs to grow 
In realins of love. 


Yes; there’s a better world on high, 
A garden planted in the sky, 
For ever fair: 
Still Charlotte aud her Son may reign, 
‘Thro’ grace divine; nor Death, nor Pain, 
Can enter there, 


Gentle and mild, approaching Winter's sway 
Comes on, divested of its wonted gloom: 

A darker pall descends on England's day— 
The night of death—the winter of the tomb. — 


The fairest ow’r of England’s royal line, 
Untimely blasted, withers on its stem! 

And mingled boughs of dark-leaved cypress twine 
Their fun’ral wreath, with England’s diadem. 


Mourn, Isles of Britain! Empire of the wave, 
In dust and ashes veil thy prostrate head ; 
Where are thy budding hopes? ‘To the dark grave 
Consigned—the narrow chambers of the dead.— 


In vain, proud City! thro’ your countless ways, 
Unnumber’d hands the feast of lights prepare 

Lo! for your choral songs and festive blaze, 
The death bell tolls—and fan’ral torches glare. 


Oh, bow’rs of Claremont! in your princely halls 
The haleyon dream of youthfal love is o’er; 
For ever silent—thro’ your echoing walls 
The voice of gladness shall resound no more. 


Within those walls, where all the smiling train 
Of pure domestic bliss so tate hath been, 
What gloomy shades of desolation reign ! 
What awfaol contrast marks the solemn scene! 


For bnoyant hope, the silence of despair— 

Sad weeping mourner, for th’ expecting crowd— 
A lifeless infant, for the promis’d heir— 

For jewell’d robes, the coffin and the shroud, 


Pale, cold, and silent, on that narrow bier 

She lies,—so late in health and beauty’s glow ; 
Dear to all hearts—te one, alas! how dear— 

What words can paint ? Ob God ! assuage his woe. 


Approach, unthinking Youth ! this awful scene 

Shall wean thy heart from earth and earthly trust— 
Shall eloquently teach, how frail and mean 

Are man’s designs—himself an heap of dust. 


Ilow unavailing Youth,and Wealth, and Power, 
From Death’s insatiate grasp his prey to save— 

Ifow powerless to protract, for one short hour, 
the mortal stroke—the triumph of the Grave. 


Nor these alone—for Virtue’s lovelier plea 
Of Truth and Innocence alike was yain;— 
It was the Lord’s inscrutable decree— 
And where's the arm that may His arm restrain? 


Yea, *twas His will, that she, whose early fate 
From every eye calls tender sorrows down, 
Should, for immortal change her mortal state— 

An earthly sceptre for a heavenly crown! 


Hast thou not seen a rose at morn 
Bespangled o’er with dew ? 

Did it not seem a lovely form, 
Like beauty, fair to view? 


So, like the rose, at infant day, 
Did Charlotte ope to view; 

Alas! how soon did both decay 
Lhe rose, and Charlotte too! 


ELEGY 
BY W. FITZGERALD, ESQ, 


If perfect bliss, without alloy, 
Lo wedded tove be given, 
Th’ Lilustrious Charlotte felt that joy— 
Hier home a little Heaven! 
There Vashion’s idle slaves might blush to see 
Exalted rank from vice and folly free ! 


In spring of youth, with hope elate, 
Lxcmpt from pride, as good as great, 
Domestic joys her own! 
Blessed with the Husband of her choice, 
Iler Father’s love !—a Nation’s voice ! 
The Rosebud of the Throne! 
A second Eden, made of Claremont’s bowers, 
Where Love and Virtue passed the happy boars. 


From such propitious union springs 
The hope to have her line of kings 
To Lime’s remotest date! 
But Heaven that cherished hope denies— 
Her Child breathes not —the Mother dies— 
Mysterious, awful fate! 
Aghast th’ attendants stand!—The tidings known, 
Electric, strike the Cottage and the Throne! 
For she was loved by all—the high, the low, 
Feel the same shock and shudder at the blow! 


While the deep gloom and general tear, 
Proclaim the loss of her so dear 
To every British breast! 
Poetic strains in vain may tr 
‘Lo raise the head, and check the sigh, 
Of those who loved her best! 


Condoling forms are trite and vain, 
Yo soothe the sonl’s keen sense of pain, 
When hope itself departs! 
The Iusband’s pangs! the Father’s grief, 
From One alone can tind relief— 
“The Searcher of all Iearts!” 


When mortals blind presume to scan 

The laws by which God governs man, 
‘Their impions folly glares! 

From us concealed that awful doom 

That sends the Mother to the tomb, 
Nor yet her Infant spares! 


Let not the Sons of Error say, 
That He whogives and takes away, 
In judgment smites the land— 
Those ills which, to our eyes, appear 
As dispensations too severe, 
His Mercy may command ! 
For oft the evils mortals dread, 
Ife turns to blessings on their head. 
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The Royal Grief’s beyond compare— 
Lost is his Child !—hisonly heir! 
That hope to live again. 
May Heaven, in pity to his woe, 
The comfort in his need bestow, 
He cannot find fer men! 
If care to Sov’reign Rule’s decreed, 
*Tis tenfold when the heartstrings bleed! 


Accept, young Prince, this plaintive Lay, 

From him who mourns thy widow’d state ; 
He hail’d, with joy, thy Nuptiai Day, 

And now, in tears, deplores thy fate! 
But while we all lament that lovely flower, 

So early rooted from this sorrowing tand; 
With resignation let ns seek that Power, 

That oft in Mercy lays his chastening hand. 
On pure Religion tet thy hope repose, 

And shield thy bosom from that Fiend Despair— 
Then cail to memory that in haman woes, 

“The stricken Deer” is still the Almighty’s care ! 
And that from lips divine these words were given, 
 God’s will be done! in Earth as ’tis in Heaven!” 


THE CELESTIAL ROSE. 


The pride of British flowers no more 

In splendour rears its head ; 

Ab! no—Britannia’s hopes are o’er, 

Her Royal Charlotte’s dead! 

Dead is the sweetest brightest Rose, 

F’er grac’d or bill or dell; 

Whilst Britons vent in grief their woes, 

And sighing, cry—“ Farewell.” 
Farewell -fareweil, 

And sighing cry—‘ Farewell!” 


Is death eternal?’—Oh! no, no. 
Such flowers can never die; 
They’re watted from a soil below 
To bioom in realms on high. 
Hark! hark! divine seraphic tones 
The heav’nly chorus swell, 
The welcome to etherial thrones ; 
While Britons sigh—* Farewell.” 
Farewell, &c. 


But calm!—oh! calm such deep despair, 
Britons no more repine ; 
Your flower is His peculiar care. 
Whose praning hand’s divine! 
No more let grief your souls weigh down, 
Your sighs and tears repel, 
Celestial joys your Charlotte crown; 
Resigned then, say—‘ Farewell,” 
Farewell—farewell, 
Resigned then, say—‘ Farewell!” 


THE LAST PIOUS ASPIRATIONS OF THE IDOLISED 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Farewell to thee, Child, silent fruit of my angnish, 
Bright hope ere thy birth,—now my sorrow when 
pass’d 
May angels receive thee, and waft, as I languish, 
The kisses for thee on my pillow impress’d. 


Mast I weep for thee, Babe? Nor shall my single sorrow 
In fast falling currents thy obsequies lave, 

For o’er thy hapless fate, ere the night of to-morrow, 
The sorrews of millions shall stream o’er thy grave! 


Had a mother’s exults been alone interwoven 

In thy destiny grand, then my sorrows were mate, 
Bat the Root of the Cedar majestic is cloven, 

And nations confonnded will mourn for the fruit. 


But be still, my lament—lovely Babe, soon I join thee, 
The big sweliing bosom shall heave o’er us both ; 
Death has barbed his dart a few hours to purloin thee, 

And in leaving me last has exalted his wroth. 


Then be merciful, Death from my anguish release me, 
For fresh joys, oh exchange my heart-rending farewell ! 
, my infant extends his fond arms to embrace me, 


While his smiles from my bosom all darkness dispel. 
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I come to thea, Child, now in glory resplendent, 
Which leaves not agrieffor thy destiny lost, 
Oh, aid, and receive me, ye angels attendant, 
Ob, shorten my pangs, as you beckon my ghost. 
FROM THE “SINCERE BURST OF FEELING.” 
While yet the burst of feeling fows— 
Let ancy spread her wing— 
And mark the solemn pomp that goes, 
With Beauty to her last repose! 
With more harmonions string, 
Behold, it moves with sable air, 
In sad, fuuereal gloom, along,— 
And Music is a shadow there 
Melting—as if it sonnded wrong ! 
More dolefully extends the song, 
With stupor whelming ali around ;— 
And Anguish stops—to mark that pause 
In Lamentation’s sound. 
Onward the Pomp of Sorrow draws 
More awfully profound.— 
The Pride of power that is and was, 
That gave, and courted Hilt applause, 
Swell mutely to the holy ground! 
For Sympathy the sout hath bound 
In universal woe; — 
The haughty, meek, obscure, renowned, 
One face of teeling show. 
The Matron, while her sorrows flow, 
With intermittent sigh— 
Bewails, a Mother thus should go 
On giving birth to vanished joy! 
And maiden beauty th re is seen 
To dread the troth she gave— 
And weep how short a space between 
‘The altar and the grave! 
At length they gain that dark abode, 
Where weary pilgrims rest— 
Whence Purity ascends to God, 
And Innocence is blest ? 
That dread abode, whose awful veil 
Appals the mind with gloom— 
Where Merit ends his tragic tale,— 
The hooseless find a home! 
And hark! Devotion's solemn strain 
In Adoration’s hamble tone— 
“ ALMIGHTY FALMER !—Thine the reign: 
For man is frail—and life is vain— 
Thy will on earth be done ! 
Salvation, through our Lord, thy Son, 
Is promised to the just, 
And with snch hope in Mercy’s throne, 
We yield this virtuous, blessed One, 
With sorrow to the dust!” 
Daughter of Joy!—the scene is past, 
Which we must shortly prove.— 
Thongh Hope reserved Thee tor the dast 
Of ALL a people love! 
The scene is past—and we may weep 
Till anguish boll our grief asleep.— 
But what avails Devotion 
On lost Atfection’s awtal bier! 
Thy Memory will live for ever— 
In other hearts than those of favour; 
For Fondness will the theme prolong 
In tender tale, and plaintive song, 
And thy loved name shall yet adorn 
The page of histories ouborn, 
Thou wert of Ocean’s sons the Pride, 
Careeving on its foaming tide! 
And many a heart on land and wave, 
Will boast the siniies their Princess gave! 
And tell, with exquisite regret, 
Of Gratitude’s unbounded debt !— 
But what avails the Muse’s lay 7— 
Frail offspring of thy mortal day.— 
She blest thy life (alas! too short),— 
But never paid thee venal court, 
She gloried in thy spirit high. 
With ail a freeman’s ecstacy ! 
And poured this tributary theme 
With ali a patriot’s pure esteem— 
Lamenting much, with all forlorn, 
‘dhy death, in Beauty’s blooming morn! 
She drops the pen, most truly thine, 
THOU FAIRESTJFADED HOPE OF BRUNSWICK’s 
ROYAL LINE! 
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= deep. The body of the place itself is about 

¥ N WD INCE five hundred by four hundred yards, In some 
EER INTELLIGENCE places the scarp is perpendicular ; and in others 
FROM THE it has been excavated, so as to form extensive 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 

The appreheusions entertained of a pro- 
tracted Mahratta war in India, are now 
completely removed. By intelligence re- 
ceived upto the 11th of June we learn, 
that the seizure of the Persuwa had pre- 
vented him from doing any furfher mischiet. 
Trimpuksee was expected to be brought 
ia, in consequence of the reward offered ; 
and Scinp1a and Horkar, so far from 
taking part agaiust us, had given the Mar- 
quis of Hastings assurances of support in 
crushing the Pindarrees. The proceedings 
rgainst the Insurgents in the Cuttack were 
expected to be very soon at an end. 

From Calcutta papers lately rece'vcd, we 
Jearn that the affairs of Holkar continued to 
be almost desperate ; the main army under 
Guffoor Khan were plucderiug the pro- 
vinces. The Domestic Troops sitting in 
Dhurna, and Scindia and Ameer Khan 
amusing the Bhae with unmeaning promises. 

Runjeet Singh was at Lahore, Dewan 
Chand, with a body of chosen troops, was 
near Noorpoor. His progress had been un- 
successfully opposed by Maluck Mahomed 
Khan, the Zemindar of Bavannah. About 
seventy men of the Seik army were killed 
and wounded. A few Seik horsemen had 
approached Moltan, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. Repeated applica- 
tions had been made by the Nabob of Mol- 
tan to the King for assistance in repelling 
the Seik itivasion; but his Majesty and his 
Vizier had not attended to the solicitations. 
Tu the mean time, Moltan was suffering all 
the miseries of indiscriminate plunder, An 
army of Belochees had attacked and de- 
feated Nabob Abdul Sumud Khawn, the 
Governor of Derah Gauzic Khawn, with 
considerable loss, 

Capture of the Fort at Hattras. 


March 15, 1817.—The fortiis in form almost 
an oblong; its long diameter running nearly 
from west to east ; it measures sixteen hundred 
yards round the glacis. The ditch is a bun- 
dred and twenty feet wide, and eighty-five feet 


subterraneous dwellings, with windows opening 
into the body of the ditch ; thither the Rajah’s 
family frequently retire during the hot season 
to avoid the inclemencies of the weather. 
‘There are twenty circular bastions in the square. 
Outside the ditch the ground is irregular, with 
here aud there deep excavations; aud is inter- 
spersed with lime kilns, villages, and topes. 
The Kuttru lies west and by north of the fort ; 
about seven hundred and ten yards distant, Itis 
an oblong square, five hundied by four hundred 
and eighty, with nine circular bastions. Previ- 
ously to the opening of the batteries, the line 
was encamped about one mile west of the Kut- 
tru, The troops were so disposed as to invest 
the fort by a cordon of nearly eight miles. His 
Majesty's 8th Dragoons occupied a position 
to the southward of the Kuttru, and the Horse 
Artillery a post considerably in advance iu the 
same line. His Majesty’s 24th Dragoons were 
placed on the north side, about midway bee 
tween the fort and Kuttru, The 7th Native 
Cavalry were encamped at some distance east 
of the fort ; aud the irregular horse in two bo- 
dies to their right and left. The batteries 
which had been constructed during the 21st, 
opened at eleven A. M. of the 22d on the right 
and left bastious of the western face of the 
Kuttru; whilst a mortar battery and the rocket 
brigade begau to play upon its centre. The 
nortli-west battery of three 18-pounders, the 
western of three 18-pounders, to which two 
24-pounders were added during the following 
night; and the southwest of three 24- pounders, 
distant from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty yards from the wall. 
Further Particulars. 


About 5 o’clock on the 2d March, the ground 
surrounding the fort was dreadfully shaken by 
the tremendous explosion of the enemy’s maga- 
zine, said to contain several thousand maunds of 
gunpowder ; blowing into the air two hundred 
men, eighty horses, and a great number of 
buildings, The clouds of dust and smoke in- 
tercepted the sight for some minutes, yet not- 
withstanding the occurrence of this dreadful 
event, the people in the fort continued the fire. 
The mortars kept up an incessant bombard- 
ment, the trenches being carried within about 
fifty paces of the crest of the ditch. It was 12 
o’clock at night, when Dyaram, with a few 
chosen horsemen, sallied out from the fort, 
without intimating his resolution to the garri- 
son. In his flight he was opposed by the 8th 
dragoons, and the enemy fought with such 
fury and desperation, that in the skirmish one 


+ of our men was killed, one officer and several 


privates wounded. In the mean time, our Se- 
poys stormed the gate, and many of Dyaram’s 
people were killed, in attempting to force their 
way through our troops. The absence of Dy- 
aram had proved a signal to the garrison to 
plunder the wealth and property of the Chief, 
and they had loaded themselves with abou 
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fifty thousand rupees, which were taken from 
the prisoners, on our getting possession. The 
scenes which the fort presented the following 
morving are stated to be of the most dreadful 
description. The ground was covered with 
the dying and the dead,—dissevered limbs of 
horses and men were found sticking through 
the ruined heaps, which had been occasioned 
by the explosion of the magazine. There was 
not a building in the fort that had not been 
perforated by the sbells. Another magazine 
had been struck, but did not explode. It is 
said that two thonsand rounds of shells were 
fired during the bombardment, which lasted 
fifteen hours. The manner in which it was 
coudacted, reflects the highest credit on vur 
engineer officers. No money had yet been 
found in the fort, probably the whole had 
been buried. There was gunpowder, and also 
grain in abundance. 

The fort is considered to be stronger than 
that of Bhurtpore; the explosion has done 
very little damage to the out-works, The De- 
wan has been taken prisoner, aud according to 
his accuunt there were on the morning of the 
2d not more than one thousand four hundred 
aud fifty persous in the fort, all of whom, with 
the exception of ove hundred, were fighting 
men. Dyaram, his two sons, and aboui forty 
of the horsemen, who escaped with him, were 
so completely clothed in armour, that our 
troops could make no impression on them, 


Loss of the Union, 


The account of the loss of the Union, 
Captain Barker, which vessel has been 
missing for near sixteen months, may be 
found to possess some interest from the dis- 
tress it details. This unfortunate ship sailed 
from Calcutta, bound to Batavia, in the 
month of December, 1815, and it was ne- 
ver discovered what had become of her, 
until the escape of Solomon, one of her 
crew, from Engano, an island a little to the 
southward of Bencoolen, on which she was 
wrecked. Many of the crew, it appears, 
were lost by remaining with the wreck, 
and the survivors, consisting of the captain, 
three officers, two gunners, one European 
passenger, and several of the people, having 
succeeded in reaching the shore, were strip- 
ped naked by the natives, divided into 
three parties, and employed in the most 
laborious work. The sufferings they ex- 
perienced were of the severest nature, but 
we are also very happy to learn that the 
ship Good Hope, with a surgeon and a 
party of troops on board, has been des- 
patched from Fort Marlborough, to bring 
the survivors from the island of Engano. 
The natives of this and the neighbouring 
islands have been hitherto stigmatised as 
cannibals, but the occurrence of the ship- 
wreck of the Union will rescue them from 
so. horrible a calumny. 


Alarming Fire. 

Au alarming fire broke out in Calcutta 
in Jan Bazar on the 17th March, which 
was not extinguished until a very great 
uumber of huts had been destroyed. Owing 
to the indiffercuce of the natives, the ravages 
of the Hames would have been much more 
exteusive, but for the interference of two 
gentlemen, who perceiving the apathy of 
the iuhabitants under the calamity, made 
the greatest exertious by example and by 
threats, to pull down some huts which were 
in immediate danger, and which precau- 
tion ultimately stopped the progress of the 
flames. 

Death of Gen, Sir John Horsford. 

Extract of a Letter dated Calcutta, May, 
1817-—I have just had the melancholy in- 
telligence of the death of General Horsford. 
He died early in the morving of the 20th 


-April. The General had long been unwell, 


but not seriously ill, till a few days before 
his death. His medical attendant had long 
anticipated the result of his complaint, 
which it is believed was an ossification of 
the heart. He had only returned ten days 
from the command of the artillery, so glo- 
riously employed at the siege of Hattrass- 
He was ove of the number of ludiau officers 
selected for the honours of the Bath, aud 
also commanded the first division of the 
Field Army at Cawnpore. 


BOMBAY. 

The following are extracts from des- 
patches, received at the India House, on 
the 5th Nov. from the Governor in Council 
at Bombay ; they relate to the measures 
adopted for suppressing the insurrections 
raised in the dominions of the Petsuwa, by 
Trimpuckser Daincua. The details are 
too interesting not to be given at length. 

Camp, April 21, 1817. 

Sir—I have the honour to report, that in 
pursuance of the intention expressed in my 
letter to your address of the 19th instant, f 
pot the infantry in motion for the Gootalla 
Ghaut, at three o’clock that afternoon, follow- 
ing myself with about six hundred horse, at 
four o’clock, and reached Saegaon, a village 
belonging to Moorteza Yor Jung, about six 
miles from the foot of the Ghaut, at ten 
o’clock at night, where I waited one hour to 
collect the men, who had scattered, owing to 
the badness of the Ghaut. By the Patell * of 
this village I was informed, that the enemy 
had stationed mounted videttes at every village 
between that place and their camp, which 


* The Patell or Potail is the head man of a 
village, who collects the rents, and has the ge- 
neral superiatendence of its concerns. 
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was about twelve coss distant, but that there 
was a road leading to it through the jungle, 
frequented only by Brinjarries*, by which | 
might advance unobserved, and he offered to 
conduct me: I accordingly mounted him ona 
horse, and proceeded by the route he pointed 
out, arrived at the village they were reported 
to be encamped at, ten coss distant, a little 
after day-break, when I found that they had 
marched from thence the evening betore to 
Gunnaispoor, about two coss. 1 advanced 
with five or six horsemen to reconnoitre, leay- 
ing orders with Captain Pedlar, to bring up the 
horse, and desiring Captain Pedlar to leave 
the knapsacks of the infantry in a ravine, and 
to follow with the utmost expedition: 1 had 
advanced about a mile, when I discovered one 
of the patroles of the enemy, whom | imuedi- 
ately pursued, and took two of them prisoners ; 
a third man escaped through the jungle to the 
left; from the two prisoners [ ascertamed that 
the enemy had their horses ready saddled, but 
had not received any information of our ap- 
proach, I sent back to desire Captain Pedlar 
to advance ata brisk pace: he overtouk me 
in a short time, and we pushed on at a smart 
canter, and in ascending a rising ground per- 
ceived the enemy drawn up to receive us, their 
right flank protected by a strong gurhee +, 
into which they had thrown some infantry, 
and their front covered by a nullaht with 
steep banks, As they considerably outnum- 
bered us, being about two thousand strong, 
and chiefly armed with matchlocks, I deter- 
mined upon instantly charging them with the 
sabre, and accordingly ordered the men to 
sling their matchlocks, and advance in as com- 
pact a body as the nature of the ground, 
which was covered with low jungle, would ad- 
mit of; on receiving this order our line ad- 
vanced at full speed, every man endeayouring 
to be first on the enemy: they fired a few 
shots trom their matchlocks as we were cros- 
sing the nullah, which fortunately passed over 
us without doing any injury. The instaut we 
got over the nullah the enemy broke and fled 
in alldirections, and were pursued upwards of 
three coss, sustaining a loss of above two hun- 
dred men killed, besides a great number of 
wounded ; amongst the latter was a person 
who appeared to be a Chief of consequence, 
called by his own men Appa Saheb, and who 
when wounded threw down his spear, and 
being well mounted, made his escape. Finding 
the enemy by this time completely dispersed, 
{ordered the pursuit to cease, and the men 
to return to the enemy’s camp. 

Having been wounded during the pursuit, I 
had dismounted to tie up my arm, when 1 
was informed that a fresh body of the enemy 
wads coming down on our right; I ordered 
Captain Robinson, who had arrived with the 
infantry during the pursuit, to fall in his men, 


* Brinjarries collect grain for the Army. 


+ Gurhees are mud forts ; some of them are 
surrounded with ditches, 


t A rivulet, 


I mounted, and collecting as many of the horse 
as I could, advanced with the infantry in co- 
lumn left in front, and the horse formed in 
line on the left of the infantry, about five 
miles, when { found Risaldar Alum Alie Khan, 
and first Jemeday Meer Suffdeer Ali, had col- 
lected about two hundred men on the banks 
of a nullah, with whom they kept the enemy 
in check, by a fire from their matehlocks : 
the instant they saw our line advancing they 
went off at speed in a north-westerly direc- 
tion ; and our horses being completely jaded, 
by the length of the march and pursuit, | con- 
sidered it useless to follow them. 

A few prisoners were taken, from whom [ 
learnt that the body of horse collected, which 
they stated to be two thousand, was commanc- 
ed by Godajee Row, a nephew of Trimbuckjee 
Dainglia, and that ‘Trimbuckjee himself was 
shortly expected to join them with a large re- 
inforcement. The body of horse which threat- 
ened to renew the combat were said to consist 
of five hundred, which had been detached to 
a village at some distance, with about three 
hundred of the fugitives who had rallied. 
One of the prisoners also stated that they had 
been joined, the evening before, by about one 
hundred and fifty horse from the southward ; 
that a body of Arabs, from Mullegaop, was 
expected in two days ; and that Godajee Row 
Dainglia had written to Setoo for assistance, 
who had promised tosend him a large body of 
Pindarrees. 

1 am happy to say the loss on our part was 
as little as can be expected; and, | should 
imagine, it cannot exceed ten men killed, and 
twenty or twenty-five wounded ; amongst the 
latter, 1 regret to state, is Captain Pedlar, se- 
verely. 

I shall have the honour to forward a return 
of the killed and wounded as soon as it can be 
prepared. 

1 cannot close this dispatch without expres- 
sing the high sense I entertain of the assist- 
ance | received from Captain Pedlar and Lieu- 
tenant Rind, who joined me as a volunteer on 
this oveasion ; the former of whom had 
charge of the right, and the latter of the left 
wing. I have much pleasure in assuring you, 
that although we had marched upwards of 
fifty miles before the attack commenced, not 
a man of the infantry had fallen in the rear ; 
and I feel convinced, from the eagerness they 
displayed, that if an opportunity had offered, 
they would have afforded me every assistance. 

The behaviour of both officers and men, 
composing the detachment of reformed horse 
with me in this affair, exceeded my most san- 
guine expectations. There was not a single 
officer who did not distinguish himself, and 
they were most gallantly supported by their 
men. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
EVAN DAVIES, 
Captain commanding the Reformed Horse. 
Camp at Pattre, April 18, 1817, Two a.m. 

Sir,—As you are already apprised of my 
having marched from Camp with a detach- 
ment, consisting of six hundred rank and file, 
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on the evening of the 12th instant, in pursuit 
of a body of horse of suspicious character, 
which by report amounted to five thousand, I 
proceed to detail my movements aecordingly. 

After marching the greater part of that 
night, 1 reached Cambergaun on the Beemah 
on the morning of the 13:h, when I fortunately 
succeeded in falling into the track of the fugi 
tives, Who had taken the direction of the Car- 
rungee Ghaut, east of Nugger. On my arri 
val at the top of the pass, at eight p. m. on the 
evening of the 1th, I found the party had 
gone down it in the evening before, and though 
I was not disposed to rejax for a moment in 
the pursuit, yet the difficulties I had to sur- 
mount, from tke extreme bad state of the 
roads, winding over hills, and through stony 
by-paths, induced me to hait, for a few hours, 
to refresh the men, who appeared much fa- 
tigued. At two a. m. however, of the 16th, I 
descended the Ghaut, and did not reach the 
village of Susee, which lies at the bottom, 
until broad day break ; there I gained infor- 
mation of their having struck into the great 
road to Toka, though | was previously assured 
that they were directing their course to Pic- 
tim, on the Goodavery, with the intention of 
crossing at that place. I halted again at 
Moaz, on the Toka road, to give the detach- 
ment rest, with a determination to make a final 
effort to overtake the fugitives, if possible, be- 
fore they crossed the river: while here, J re- 
ceived infurmation of their having again devi- 
ated from their route, and gone to Gareea- 
gaum, due west of that place, and eight coss 
from Moaz ; we were again in motion at five 
p.m.; and on my arrival at Gareeagaum [ 
learnt that they had halted there the night 
before. Having satisfied myself of the correct- 
ness of this information, | continued my route 
to the westward; and although nearly two 
hours were lost by our guides taking the de- 
tachment a Wrong road, yet I conceived that 
there was still a possibility of coming up to the 
pursued before day-break ofthe 17th. In this 
supposition, | am happy to say, | was not de- 
ceived, for at three o’clock | instructed two of 
my commissioned and non-commissioned con- 
fidential officers to enter a village iu disguise, 
who seized upon a man, whom I afterwards 
compelled, by threats, to conduct us to the 
Mahratta camp, which! had reason to suppose 
was about four or five miles off. 


During the time we were going this dis- 
tance, I made the necessary arrangements for 
an attack in three divisions, by the two in 
frout, consisting of the flank companies of the 
14th Madras, and two companies of the 3d 
Bombay N. 1. under Captains Smyth and Des- 
champs, diverging from the head of the co- 
lumn to the right and left on entering the en- 
campment, and by directing the 3d division, 
two companies of the 2d Bombay N.I. under 
Captain Spears, to move steadily into its cen- 
tre without breaking, with a view to this divi- 
sicn becoming a point upon which the others 
might rally in case of necessity. 

On coming within two miles of the village of 
Pattre, the forces of the encampment were 


clearly discernible, upon which the column 
moved forward with a hastened step, and 
shortly before day-light entered the enclosures 
of the village. It was then that we plainly 
perceived that the Mahratta or Pindarree 
horse were either mounted or mounting for a 
march. Under these circumstances no time 
was to be lost ; and being then only a few 

vaces, as I supposed, from their rear picquet, I 
Lieutenant Beach to give them a vol- 
ley from the front rank of the leading division, 
having previously ordered the front ranks only 
of the leading divisions of the 3d and i4th to 
load, This was accordingly done, and the co- 
lumn immediately after roshed forward to the 
charge. The horse fled in all directions, leav- 
ing fifty or sixty killed and wounded on the 
ground, They were pursued for some distance, 
when the exhausted state of the men, and the 
seattered order which they were necessarily 
obliged to assume for a pursuit, induced me to 
concentrate my little force ; and I was the 
more persuaded of the propriety of this mea- 
sure from observing considerable bodies of 
horse, apparently well organised, in command- 
ing situations on our flanks. This arrange- 
ment [ presume induced them todraw off, nor 
did I deem it right or expedient to continue a 
pursuit after a fresh body of horse, with in- 
fantry jaded and exhausted from our long 
marches, eontinued for five successive days 
and nights. 

At ten or eleven, a.m. we were called to 
arms by the re-appearance of a body of about 
two hundred well mounted horse, in promis- 
cuous order, who after firing a few shots from 
their matchlocks at the party brought out to 
keep them in check, retired. 


I omitted to mention before, that this body 
of horse, which could not bave been less than 
four thousand, murdered Lieut. Warre, of the 
Madras artillery, and his sepoy guard, at the 
village of Soonie, on the evening of the 16th, 
afew hours prior to my passing through it ; 
and that they plundered all the smaller un- 
protected villages on their route from the 
suuthward to Pattre. 


Some baggage, a quantity of arms and from 
100 to 150 horses of different descriptions, 
were left on the ground ; the greatest part of 
which were pillaged by the villagers in the 
neighbourhood during the pursuit, &c. 

I am happy to add, that we met with no ca- 
sualties, with the exception of one non-com- 
missioned officer of the 24 Bombay N. I. 
wounded. 

Had we not unfortunately been led out of 
the route by the guides, as before mentioned, 
we should in all probability have found the 
enemy less prepared for flight, and conse- 
quently have been enabled to give a better ac- 
count of them; as it is, however, I hope you 
will give me credit when I assure you, that 
every exertion was made by both officers and 
men for the public service ; and I feel great 
pleasure in having this opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the cheerfulness with which they 
bore the fatigues, and the zeatand alacrity 
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with which the officers performed their seve- 
ral duties. 

I estimate the distance traversed by the de- 
tachment, to be about 150 miles including the 
morning it marched with the camp, and during 
the last 24 hours, it actually marched 41 miles, 
not including the pursuit. 

In concluding, I beg you will excuse the 
prolixity of this report,and have the honour to 
remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

H. SMITH, 
Major 14th Reg. commanding detachment. 
Chase Extraordinary. 

Bombay Courier, May 3, i817.—As 
three gentlemen were returning from their 
constitutional ride on Wednesday morning, 
their attention was engaged by some Pariar 
dogs running after and worrying what at 
first appeared to be a hog, but, on proceed- 
ing, the object chased broke from its tor- 
mentors, and, stretching directly across the 
flats, gave an excellent chose to the gentle- 
men, who in vain endeavoured to encou- 
rage the continued assistance of the dogs. 
It was soon discovered that the animal was 
a large hyena, and the pursuit was main- 
tained till the ground about the breach- 
water became so soft as to stop all further 
progress. Tie hyena was mach blown, 
and took shelter among some bushes; he 
did not show much speed, but appeared de- 
termined on a straight-forward road: he 
had very long and white teeth and a re- 
markably large tail. He is reserved for 
some future Nimrod. 


Horrible Superstition. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Horatio 
Bardwell, a Missionary, from the United 
States, dated Bombay, Feb. 8, 1817 :— 


“ Whether we shall ever see the fruit of our 
labours or not, God only knows; and we are 
willing to leave it in his hands, If any good 
is done among this people, surely the excel- 
lence of the power must be acknowledged to be 
of God; for the strength of superstition and 
idolatry is beyond description. Witbin a mile 
of our house there are probably thirty temples 
concecrated to idols. Almost every hour in 
the day may he heard the prayers and supplica- 
tions of the multitude to these gods of wood 
and stone. 

“A few weeks ago I witnessed the swinging 
of two persons, as it is called, suspended by 
hooks thrust through the fleshy part of the 
back, The machine consists of a perpendicu- 
lar post, about twelve fect high. At the top 
of this was a pivot, that sustained a horizontal 
pale; at one end of this the hooks were fas- 
tened, at the other end ropes were fixed to 
raise the hooks. The whole machine was 
placed upon wheels, Just before the first per- 
son was suspended, an old man, girded with a 
belt strung with little bells, and deformed with 
numerous badges of horrid superstition, seized 
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ayoung kid that was presented to him, tore 
open the jugular veins with his teeth, and, like 
a monster, sucked the blood while the little 
animal was struggling in death. This sacrifice 
being made, a procession then formed, and 
marched a number of times round the car. 
They at length: stopped, and a man, about 30 
years of age, was quickly suspended on the 
hooks, and the car was then drawn by the peo- 
ple a number of times round the yard, atteuded 
by tomtoms and shoutings of the multitude. 
After being drawn around about ten mivutes, he 
was let down, and a weman suspended in the 
same manner. Neither of these persons cisco- 
vered the least sigus of pain, but secined 
wholly at ease. When they were let down, the 
multitude pressed round to touch them, as 
though some peculiar blessing or virtue was 
communicated. This painful ceremony was 
performed before a small temple, ia conse- 
quence, and as the performance of certain vows 
voluntarily made by the persons who were thus 
tormented, The next day two other persons 
were suspended in the same way.” 


Death of Major Campbell. 


An account of the melancholy accident 
which deprived the service, in India, of the 
gallant aud distinguished Major Campbell, 
of the 9th regiment of Bombay native in- 
fantry, says, the Major, witha party of off- 
cers belonging to the Poouah subsidiary 
force, were enjoying the pleasures of hunt- 
ing the wild hog. ‘They started a samber 
(a large kind of deer), and while eager in 
the pursuit over a rugged country, the Ma- 
jor’s horse fell, aud he was so severely hurt, 
that he survived but afew hours. On his 
body being opened. it was found that the 
kidnies were completely destroyed. 


CEYLON. 


Melancholy Death by a Shark. 


This shocking event happened on the 
evening of the 11th of May last, near Co- 
Jumbo, and is extracted from the Ceylon 
Gazette. 

A party of seven young gentlemen had 
been walking among the trees, near the sea, 
about two miles south of the fort; between 
five and six o’clock they sat down on the 
shore, without any previous intention of bath- 
ing, when Mr. May, of the Orduance Civil 
Department, weut into the water, and was 
soon followed by several others. —Mr. May 
was an excellent swinmer, and plinging into 
the neares? surf, he not r.se until he was 
beyond piaying bout a short time, 
he struck out into deeper water, when Lieute- 
nant G:ay, who wa: witb‘u the surf, and aware 
of the danger from sharks, called out to bim 
not to guany further; at that moment the 
swell of the surf hid him from Mr. Grey, but 
some of the party who wire stauding higher 
on the shore, saw him on a sudden struggle 
and sink. He rose again directly, and cried 
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out, a shark, a shark, no joke, no joke, 
upon my honour Iam bit!” but he did not 
seem to be much burt, for he swam with 
great strength towards the sbore.— Lieut. 
Gray rushed forward to his assistance, and 
just as they were near meeting, the shark seized 
him again, but he was not pulled under water, 
and only cried out, bit.” Mr. Gray 
then got bold of him, and at that moment he 
saw the shark make a third attack. They were 
now very bear the shore, and Mr. Gray, with 
the assistance of another young man, suc- 
ceeded in getting him on dry land. He had 
sunk upon his knees as they were supporting 
him, and was endeavouring to speak, but 
could only utter convulsive, inarticulate sounds. 
They thought he was fainting and got him 
some water which they pressed him to drink ; 
he raised his head, opened his lips, and at- 
tempted to swallow, but instantly sunk down 
again, and expired without a groan. The 
whole of the flesh with the blood vessels, was 
torn away from the back of his left thigh, 
for a considerable space above the knee. 
The laceration was so dreadful, that Mr. Mar- 
tin, the surgeon, who hastened to see him on 
hearing of the accident, declared it would 
have been impossible to save bim, had he been 
upon the spot. The great effusion of blood 
must have produced immediate death, He 
did not in fact survive above two minutes, It 
is probable the fatal wound was given in the 
second or third attack, when Lieut. Gray saw 
the ravenous monster in the act of seizing his 
unhappy victim. The shark appeared to be 
rather small, with a large head, but the water 
was so discoloured with blood, that it could 
not be distinctly seen. 

William Turville May was only 22 years of 
age; he came to Trincomalie, in the Chap- 
man, op the 17th of October, 1815, and arrived 
at Columbo on the 29th November following. 
Hie was an amiable young man, much liked 
by his companions, who observed that he had 
been that evening remarkably cheerful and 
in higher spirits than usual, just before the 
accident happened. The sad and sudden 
cbange of their poor friend in the flower and 
gaiety of youth, torn with sucha horrid wound, 
attempting in vain to speak, and expiring 
with convulsive sobs in their arms, must have 
made a deep impression on their minds, and 
will be the subject of most afflicting intelli- 
gence to his relations and friends in England, 


American Missionaries. 

From a letter published in a New York 
Paper we have some interesting particu- 
lars of the success of the American Mission- 
aries, and of the moral and physical state 
of the lower classes of natives, in a parti- 
cular district at Ceylon, which may prove 
interesting to our readers. 

Fillepally, District of Jaffna, Ceylon, March 


10, 1817.—** 1 rejoice to hear of the establish- 
ment of a general Bible Society in America, We 
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hope soon to feel its cheering effects in this dark 
corner of the earth. We could even now dis- 
tribute many Bibles and Testaments among a 
class of native and half-cast youth, who have 
learned to read some English, and who can 
get no English books to read. The number 
of native youths who wish to learn are daily 
increasing. These would be pleased to get a 
Bible or Testament to read in, The desire to 
learn the English language is becoming 
universal, and now is a most favourable time 
for Missionaries to introduce Bibles and reli- 
gious books. It would be very desirable to 
have a considerable number of them sent to 
our stations yearly, to be distributed, and 
these should be accompanied by a large col- 
lection of tracts, and elementary school books 
of a religious kind. The boys will read these 
when they will not read a Tamul book. At pre- 
sent we must supply the boys with books at our 
own expense. The people are very poor, for . 
they have no money. Their traffic among thei.- 
selves is principally barter, and their property 
lies in lands. Besides, they have low ideas of the 
importance of education, and cannot think of 
giving any thing to have their sons educated, 
The native schools are numerous, and for a 
few cents per month, without the expense of 
books or stationary, their boys learn to read 
Tamul fluently, and to write on the olla leaf 
with an iron style, with astovishing rapidity. 
They learn a kind of short hand, so that they 
will take down a whole sermon without omit- 
ting scarcely a word. Little boys, nine and 
ten years old, write as fast as they can nove 
the pen, Ifthe parents should think of mak- 
ing us any reward fer books or instruction, it 
would scarcely be worth receiving. A mis- 
sion, to do any thing effectual here, must be 
well supported ; we wish to have a school in- 
dependent of the parents. We have thought 
much on this subject; and, so far as we ean 
ascertain the truth, one Spanish dollar will 
support a boy, of eight or ten years of age, 
with food and clothing for a month. The great 
advantage of taking boys to support is very 
obvious ; for then they would remain with us, 
and be under our constant care and direction : 
whereas when they board and sleep at home, 
they are liable to be, and frequently are, kept 
from school by their parents when they wish 
them to do any thing; and many of the pa- 
rents apd elder brothers take very great 
pains to instil into their minds their 
heathen stories, aud the sacredness of their 
gods, and to guatd their minds against the 
Christian religion, which they call a new re- 
ligion. They tell the Children they do not go 
to school to learn our religion, but to learn 
English ; that all religions are equally good, 
or much alike, but that their religion is best 
for them, and ours is best for us. Under 
such contrary instructions, we cannot expect 
to effect much upon the minds of children, 


‘who being governed by a rod of iron, are con . 


stantly in great fear of displeasing their pa- 
rents. 

“I think we should find no difficulty in 
picking up as large a number of bright boys to 
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support, as we shall find means. Parents are 
often so poor, and their children so numerous, 
that they are glad to get them off their hands; 
only they willnot let them eat with us, or eat 
our food when cooked, but they will take it 
uncooked and prepare it for themselves. We 
are now supporting, in part, a few boys who 
have crowded themselves upon us, What 
can be done to accomplish this object? We 
wish to establish schouls on the plan proposed 
by Dr. John, late of Tranquebar. Would 
some Gentlemen of property be willing to sup- 
port one or more boys in our school, they 
could name those they support if they chose. 
I think Cent Societies might be formed among 
the youth and children, which would do much 
for the poor children here. 1 know you will 
exert yourself for the accomplishment of this 
most desirable object. If we can support a 
few it will do some good. I speak of boys, 
for the parents will not let their daughters 
come to learn yet, saying they have no cus- 
tom of this sort. Females never learn 
even Tamul, and it would be considered 
a disgrace for them to learn. We are attempt- 
ing to wear away this prejudice, Sister Poor 
will soon open a school for them; she will 
get a few of our neighbours’ children. Our 
attention has been much called to the sick 
natives since we came here. As they under- 
stood we had some medicine to administer to 
the poor sick, vur door has been surrounded 
with suppliants anxiously begging for a little. 
Many who cannot walk, and children, are 
brought in beds, in baskets, ov mats, and 
in the arms of their friends, and some creep 
as they can to our door. Among them are 
some of the most miserable objects I ever 
saw. We have three with broken limbs now 
lying in our school-room.—We cannot tura 
them off, and we have not means to support 
the numerous poor, who, if sick, must die of 
hunger, where they cannot work for their 
food. We, therefore applied to our friends 
at Jaffna, and they contributed a small sum, 
but enough to put up and partially furnish a 
thatched house, to shelter these poor wretches, 
and make them a little comfortable. They 
have also subscribed a sum monthly, to buy 
food and medicine for a short time, till we 
can get some assistance from home. This 
Institution, now calls for the support of 
the benevolent rich. We must turn these 
sick, famishing creatures away, unless we 
obtain assistance from home. A society is 
formed, and a Committee appointed, to see 
that the Institution is properly conducted, and 
the money well expended. A particular re- 
port of all the concerns of the Hospital is to 
be given by us, from time to time, as the 
committee shall request—Such a_ report 
would we send to any society or individual in 
America, if they would contribute to its sup- 
port. Iam sure many would contribute could 
they see what we see for a few days. We 
shall write on this subject to the Prudential 
Committee. Besides relieving the distresses 
of the afflicted, I trust we are doing in this 
way essential service to the Mission. Multi- 


tudes come to us who would not come if we 
could not give them medical relief. This 
gives us au opportunity to recommend to them 
the great physician. We often have from 
twenty to torty of the sick at our morning 
prayers, which we hold in a large room to ac- 
commodate them, We then have the Scrip- 
tures read in Tamul, and usually make some 
remarks to the people, and have the prayer 
interpreted into Tamul, Our attevtion to 
their bodily want we find to be the most pow- 
erful means of winning their affections and 
esteem for us, and our religion. The little 
charity and attention they receive from us in 
their distress so far exceeds what they receive 
from their countrymen, that they are made to 
feel in some degree grateful; though the 
Bramin and staunch Heathen who begin to 
tremble for the reputation of their idols, or 
rather for their unlawful gain, try to per- 
suade the people that there is something un- 
der the curtain, and that we must have some 
interested motives in coming and distributing 
to the people. They know of no other princi- 
ple to govern men but self-interest. They 
say we are getting the children to educate 
them, and then we intend to send them to 
Colombo or Candy to make soldiers or slaves 
of them. 

‘* Our school consists of ‘about thirty hoys ; 
most of them very bright; I never taught 
boys more so. They are learning English, 
committing portions of the Bible, which they 
copy from theTamul Bible, on their ollas, and 
Watts’s Catechism, which our interpreter 
translates for them. We have a few boys ad- 
vanced in English ; when the harvest is ga- 
thered, which will be in a few days, we ex- 
pect a large school. We are setting up 
schools at two or three of the parishes around 
us. Our audience on the Sabbath consists 
usually of about forty or fifty, sometimes 
many more. When we go to the houses of 
the people where there is a village, we get 
one hundred and more sometimes. We hold 
a meeting on the Sabbath about two miles 
from us, where we have a larger audience 
than here.”’ 


MAURITIUS. 
Another Fire at Port Louis. 


By the Mauritius Gazette it appears 
that another fire broke out at Port Louis 
early on the morning of the Ist July, in a 
large magaziie belonging to M. Delalen. 
From the violence of an easterly wind, the 
flames spread to the out-offices adjoining 
it, belonging to M. Lemaire, and to his 
dwelling house. Through the activity of 
the firemen, and the prompt exertions of 
the civil magistrates, military authorities, 
and the troops in garrison, the fire was 
confined to the buildings above mentioned, 
which were, however, wholly destroyed. 
Fotunately no lives were lost: a serjeant 
of the 12th regiment, had his leg broken 
by the fall of part of a rafter. 
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CHINA. 


Letter from Lord Amheist to the Emperor of 
China. 

This letter the Ambassador was pre- 
vented from delivering in persou, on ac- 
count of his refusal to perform the Tartar 
ceremony of Ko-Tou. is datedin August, 
1816. 

May it please your Majesty, 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
entertaining the highest veneration for your 
Imperial Majesty, and being anxious to 
improve the relations of amity that so hap- 
pily subsisted between your illustrious fa- 
ther Kien Lung, and his venerable parent, 
has deputed me as his royal ambassador to 
your Imperial Court, that | might express 
to you i person these sentiments of his ve- 
neration and regard, 

The great affairs of empires being best 
conducted by precedent, his Royal High- 
ness instructed me to approach your Impe- 
rial presence with the same outward ex- 
pressions of respect that were received by 
your dignified father Kien-Lung, from the 
former English ambassador, Lord Macart- 
ney, that is to say, to kneel upon one knee, 
and to how the head, repeating this obei- 
sance the uumber of times deemed most 
respectful. | beg leave to represent, that 
this particular demonstration of veneration 
from English Ambassadors, is only mani- 
fested towards your Imperial Majesty, and 
that I shall cousider it the most fortunate 
circumstance of my life to be enabled thus 
to shew my profound devotion to the most 
potent Emperor in the universe. I venture 
to hope that your Imperial Majesty will 
graciously consider the necessity of my 
obeying the commands of my sovereig:, 
and youchsafe to admit me to your Imperia! 
presence, that [ may deliver the letter with 
which I am charged by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regeut. 

Ceremony of delivering the Emperor’s Lette” 
to Lord Amherst. 
Penang Gazette, March 99. 

An Imperial Edict was issued on the 15th 
day of the 7th Moon of the 2Ist year of 
Kia King (6th September, 1816), addressed 
to the high authorities at Canton: in whici, 
amongst other political matters, they werc 
directed to have an interview with the Bri- 
tish Ambassador ; and the 7th of January, 
1817, was appointed for this occasion. 

About noon, an intimation being made 
to his Excellency that the Viceroy awaited 
his person in the Imperial Hall, he repaired 
there, accompanied by the €ommissioners, 
(Sir George Staunton and Mr. Ellis,) and 
the gentlemen of his staff, together with 
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such oilers as were induced by respect or 
curiosity to join his train. 

His Lordship was preceded by the guard, 
with colours flying, and the band playing 
amarch. On reaching the step of the Im- 
perial hall, the guard formed in two lines, 
through which his Lordship and_ suite 
passed into the presence of the representa- 
tive of the Imperial dignity. The Viceroy 
advanced a step or two, aud presented a 
letter from the Emperor to the Prince Re- 
gent, inclosed in a bamboo about four feet 
long, covered with cloth of the Imperial 
yellow. The Viceroy in giving the letter 
held it higher than his head, and his Lord- 
ship received it in like manner, and then 
handed it to his private Secretary, raised 
his hat, and bowed slightly to the Viceroy. 

After this ceremony, his Lordship, ac- 
companied by the Viceroy, proceeded to 
another apartment, where the seat of ho- 
nour was yielded to his Lordship opposite 
to the Viceroy, who sat on the right. Sir 
G. Staunton and Mr. Ellis were placed on 
his Lordship’s left, so as to face the Foo- 
yuen and Hoppo: no one else was seated. 

The following we believe to be a correct 
report of the conversation which took 
place :— 

Viceroy.—When did you leave England ? 

Ambassador.—In the Ist moon of the pre- 
sent year? 

Viceroy.—How far is it to England ? 

Ambassador —About 50,000 lys. 

Viceroy —You have had a great deal of 
trouble. 

Ambassador.—We were perfectly satisfied 
with the conduct of the Legate. 

Viceroy.—I hope you enjoyed your health 
on your Journey? 

The Ambassador replied in the affirmative, 

Viceroy.—I beg to know your age ;—and re- 
peated the question to each of the commis- 
sioners. 

The Ambassador asked a similar question of 
the Viceroy, of the Foo-yuen, and of the Hoppo. 

Viceroy.—You have traded here, through 
the favour of the Emperor, upwards of an hun- 
dred years. 

Ain bassador.—T he trade has, no doubt, been 
equally to the advantage of both nations. 

Viceroy.—You depend upon trade; we do 
not. 

Ambassador.—We depend no more upon 
trade than this country. China derives as 
much benefit as Foglani from the Commerce 
of Canton. 

Viceroy.—Well, let us converse upon sub- 
jects mutually agreeable, The people of all 
countries stand in need of trade. The Emperor 
has remitted the duties upon the cargo of the 
tribute ship. 

{Hon. Company’s own ship General Hewitt, 
Captain Walter Campbell.) 

Ambassador.-So I have been already in- 
formed. 
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Viceroy.—I hope our natious willlong con- 
tinue in harmony. 

Ambassador.—Such is my earuest wish. I 
know it also to be the desire of my Sovereign. 


During this short conversation, refresh- 
meuts were offered, cousistiug of a sort of 
milk tea (used only on orcasious of great 
ceremony), some almon soup, and Jastly, 
On the Ambassador's rising, the 
Viceroy drew his attention to the feast 
which was laid out in the opposite apart- 
ment, saying, that it was a present from his 
Imperial Majesty. His Lordship requested 
the Emperor might be thanked for it; and 
then waiked back to a brisk tune, and was 
soon afterwards followed by the Imperial 
feast, which consisted chiefly of fruits and 
sweetmeals. 

It is remarkable, whatever be the cause, 
that the Viceroy did not go through the 
ceremony of taking leave. 

It may be considered that, after this hasty 
sketch, something should be said of the 
Viceroy's deportment on this important oc- 
casion. To those acquainted with his cha- 
racter, it will be unnecessary to say any 
thing of his appearance, further than to 
state, that it fully answered the expecta- 
tions excited by public reports; and though 
this too frequently leans to the erring side 
in relating the dark qualities of men, it had 
not, in this instance we believe, done him 
much injustice. ‘There was a mixture of 
timidity aud ferocity in his countenance, 
which gave it much interest; his eye was 
piercing and insolent, and his look, though 
sullen, had an air of high command in it. 
It was evideut that the presence of an equal 
was uot to him an ordinary occurrence ; 
there seemed a powerful interna! struggle 
between his natural disposition, and his 
sense of duty and propriety ; a desire to 
preserve his wonted character in the eyes 
of the public, and yet to avoid insulting 
the British Ambassador. It was some time 
before he gained the confidence of manner 
which we jook for in men of his rank: whe- 
ther this proceeded from the awe inspired 
by the presence of the British Ambassador, 
the thrilling sounds of martial music, or 
the brillianey of polished bayonets, is diffi- 
cult to say, but it is certain he seemed ill 
at ease. 

The other two Mandarines, who accom- 
anied the Viceroy, were older men than 
imself; they were all clothed in dark fur 

pelisses, and wore the winter bonnet. The 
crowd of inferior mandarines, soldiers, and 
followers, was very great. A number of 
miserable men appeared in this group, 
whose singular ferocity of mien, and unto- 
ward costume, were very singular. 
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Arnica: Wesz. 
Slave Trade Revived. 

Extract of a Letter from Goree :— 
‘Since the important settlement of Se- 
negal and the Island of Goree were given 
up to France, more slaves have been ex- 
ported in six months, than there were in 
twelve during the general traffic prior to 
the Abolition. [a Goree the poor anfortu- 
nate blacks are bought and sold in the 
most public manner; so much so, that in 
July, forty youths were put in irons and 
shipped from the public beach in open day, 
and not a hundred yards from the Com- 
mandant’s house; and the Royal Greffier 
lately put up a public advertisement, pro- 
claiming a sale of Janded property, payable 
en captifs, In Senegal, that abominable 
traffic is carried on quite openly; and on 
the 27th July last, a small schooner took 
on board 106 boys and girls. She lay 
several months alongside the wharfs, and 
took her provisions aud water on board; 
then crossed the bar, and embarked the 
miserable captives, like so many hogs 
crammed into a stye. [will leave you to 
guess their situation, when you learn, that 
the schooner was about sixty tons burthen, 
and had on board 106 slaves, besides her 
ship's company. 


America: Britisu. 


Another Steam Boat Burnt. 


We learn from The Quebec Gazette, of 
Sept. 30, that about the beginning of 
this week, the steam boat Champlain was 
totally consumed by fire; it is reported 
to have been done by an incendiary. No 
lives were lost, aud most of the furniture, 
&c. on board saved, 


America: Unirep States. 
Great Sea Serpent. 

Captain Beach, jun. who has seen this 
animal from twelve to twenty times, has 
taken an accurate drawing of it for ex- 
hibition. He describes it as being, in 
its most contracted state, about 70 feet 
long, and of the size of a flour barrei. A 
number of enterprising citizens haye been 
at Cape Ann some days, to encourage and 
assist in the destruction of the monster. 
A Committee of the Linnean Society have 
repaired to Cape Ann to collect informa- 
tion so interesting to natural history. Cap- 
tain Doyle, who arrived at Boston in three 
days from Cape Ann, says, that the day 
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before he sailed, a number of boats went 
out in. pursuit of the serpeut, which soon 
turned upon its pursuers, and they with 
great difficulty succeeded in reaching the 
shore. Two thousand doliars had been 
otiered for its skin. 


Buying Parents. 


A person who had made a considerable 
fortune in Philadelphia, as a butcher, went 
on board one of the last ships from Am- 
sterdam, which had a number of German 
Redemptioners, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing one to assist him in his business. After 
examining the physiognomy of several of 
the passengers, without being able to 
please himself, his attention was arrested 
by the tranquil avd compose countenance 
of a man advanced in years, but with nuch 
appearance of strength and activity.— 
Not less pleased with the tenour of the 
conversation of the German, than with 
his exterior, he described the purpose for 
which he wanted a servant, and obtained 
the man’s consent to purchase his inden- 
tures, provided he would also purchase 
those of his wife who had accompanied 
him. The parties then went ashore, to 
complete the business, attended by the 
Captain; and upon the names of the per- 
sen being mentioned, to insert them in the 
writings, they were the same of the pur- 
chaser's father and mother; and, upon fur- 
ther inquiries, he ascertained them to be, 
in fact, his father and mother, the latter 
declaring, that if he was their son, he had 
a remarkable mole upon bis left arm, which 
proved to be the case. It is added, that 
nothing could surpass the joy of all parties. 
The providence of God had snatched the 
venerable pair from poverty and servitude, 
and conducted them to plenty and inde- 
pendence, under the protection of an affec- 
tionate soa. He, it seems, had run away 
from his parents when quite a boy, and 
from the continual wars in Europe, neither 
had heard of the other since.—New York 
Paper. 

Settlement of French Generals at Mobile. 

A negociation being arranged by Mr. 
Lee, the late American Consul at Bour- 
deanx, for the purchase of 100,000 acres of 
land by Generals Clauzell, Lefebvre Des- 
nouettes, Pennieres, Parmentier, Garnier du 
Saintes, Lakanal, and others: these persons, 
with a numerous body of farmers, artizans, 
and peasants, formed themselves into a 
company, and obtained the cession of 
96,000 acres of land, at two dollars per acre, 
payable in 14 years, without interest—with 
liberty to choose the spot between the 32d 
and 25th degrees of latitude in the Missis- 


sippi territory, on coudition that they should 
plant the vine and olive. They have chosen 
av excellent situation on the Mobile river, 
at the mouth of the Black Warrior, a fine 
climate, aud rich soil. 
Beverum. 
Royal Loan to Manufacturers. 

Several linen mauufacturers of the district 
of Cambray having represented to the King, 
that a great number of the thread loons 
was unemployed, for want of means to buy 
thread, lis Majesty, on the report of the 
Minister of the [nterior, has ordered, by a 
Decree of the Gth of this month, that the 
sum of 160,000 Dutch florins shall be ad- 
vanced to these manufacturers. 

Grain : Kegulations concerning. 

The principal authorities at Ghent, have 
published the following :— 

“ Auy person who once sels a price upon 
grain, caunot increase it, under pain of the 
same being confiscated. 

“ All bakers are expressly forbidden, as 
also all brewers and distillers of geneva, 
to come within the preciacts of the market, 
or into the celiars and houses situated 
about it, or to send any persons in their 
names to buy grain, before mid-day, during 
the entire year, 

“ All merchants and factors in grain, are 
equally prohibited from entering the market 
before one o'clock, and from giving the 
farmers any instruction touching the price 
of grain, either within or without the 
market. 

“ All porters and bearers of sacks, are 
prohibited entering the market ; but they 
are to remain between the two canals, 
until they shall be regularly called to be 
employed. 

“ And, for the better preventing of frauds 
in the forestalling of grain, all persons are 
prohibited, under any pretence whatever, 
of buying, in the said market, more than 
two sacks for consumption. 

“The law of the 14th of July, 1791, will 
be rigorously enforced against all persons 
transgressing the above.” 

Eeyrr. 
A Man Starved to Death, in the Pyramids. 

A letter from Cairo, dated Feb. 1, 1816, 
says,—“ Two scholars, the one an Eng- 
lishman, the other a Dane, are at present 
travelling in this country, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Arabia, Both speak 
the native language perfectly, profess the 
Mahometan religion, wear the dress of 
priests, and very long beards. By means 
of these precautions, they not only travel 
in security and without molestation, -but 
are every where hospitably and gratui- 
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tously entertained. Two years ago, chance 
brought to these parts a highiy polished, 
but melancholy traveller, who, in spite of 
all the pains that were taken to discover 
whohe was, kept himself unknown, though 
he was thought to be from the Netherlands. 

He was poor, aud yet would uot accept 
either money or medicines for his journey, 
or any other article offered at Cairo. Soon 
after his departure from that city, he was 
found starved to death in the pyramids, ou 
the West side of the Nile, opposite to 
Cairo.” 

France. 


Statue of Henry IV. 

Paris.—On the 29th ult. the King of 
France laid the foundation-stone for the 
grand Equestrian Statue of Henry IV. so 
long in preparation to be erected on the 
Pont-Nevf. On his Majesty’s entrance into 
Paris, in 1814, atemporary statue of Henry 
was placed on the same site, and had a good 
effect: the present isa solid, and, as far as 
human foresight can go, intended for a last- 
ing memorial. The former remained dur- 
ing the handred days; andthe King, allud- 
ing to this, ascribed its “ protection to the 
love of the Freuch people.” His Majesty 
being addressed in an appropriate speech 
by the Prefect, his Majesty expressed him- 
self highly gratified on the occasion saying: 
“T congratulate myself upon itas King; 1 
rejoice at it as a son; I am proud of it asa 
Frenchman:” he also approved greatly of 
the inscription on the exergue of a medal 
struck on the present occasion—“ Piretas 
civium restituit.” 

Tomb of Abelard and Eloise. 

The remains of these celebrated lovers 
have been depositedin the sepulchral chapel 
Jately completed, belonging tothe cemetery 
called Pere Lachaise. <A priest of the 
parochial church of St. Germain des Pree, 
presided at the ceremony, at which were 
present likewise, the commissary of police 
of the 10th arrondissement, and various 
other persons. 

Fountain of the Elephant. 

Important changes in the execution of 
this stupendous work, in the place Bastile, 
have already commenced. It will be re- 
placed by a statue representing the city of 
Paris, surrounded by four rivers, whose 
urns convey the water from the foun- 
tain. The monument will be surrounded 
by a colonade. 

Passengers to and from Calais. 

Between the 21st of October and the 8th 
of November, according to a French Jour- 
nal, there entered Calais from Dover, 4 
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English transports, with 3 officers, 52 sol- 
diers. 4 women, 2 children, aud 55 horses; 
and 46 packet boats, with 775 passengers, 
18 horses, 7 oxeu, baggage aud carriages. 
There left Calais during the same period, 
for Dover, 2 English transports, with 61 
suldiers, 19 womeu, 20 children, 21 horses ; 
and 38 packet boats, with 818 passengers, 
45 horses, baggage and carriages. 
Duke of Wellington: Wonderful Chace. 

An article, dated Cambray, Nov. 4, says, 
“The hounds of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, on the 30th of last month, 
discovered a most enormous boar in the 
forest of Wallincourt. The animal, on 
being disturbed, passed rapidly into the 
forest of Ardipart, which he completely 
traversed; being then hard scented by the 
dogs, he took to the plain, where he was 
vigourously pursued by the hounds and the 
sportsmen, and ere he could reach another 
wood, was brought to bay. The animal 
then became ferocious, and destroyed all 
the dogs that approached him, when one 
of his Grace’s aides de camp plunged his 
spear into his side. This only rendered 
the beast more savage, when his Grace 
himself, seeing bis dogs would be des- 
troyed, rode up, and with his spear gave 
the coup de grace; the animal made a des- 
perate effort to wound his Grace's horse, 
and fell in the attempt. The peasants 
say heis the largest boar that has been 
seen for some years. Of the numerous 
field that started in the pursuit, only five 
besides his Grace, reached the end of the 
chace.” 

Republie of St. Marino. « 

St. Marino, September 16.—By the con- 
tinual influx of strangers into Italy, 
our little republic does not want. visi- 
tors. Some days ago we had the ho- 
nour of seeing within our wallsthe Princess 
of Wales (now settled in her villa of Mosca, 
near Pesaro,) and Count St. Leu, who is 
now using the sea baths, near Rimini. 
We have, it is true, no master-pieces of art 
to shew travellers, except some good 
pictures of Guercino, and the Roman 
school; but the very situation of our recky 
town, and the existence of a state of from 
5 to 6,000 inhabitants, which, without 
changing its constitution or condition, has 
withstood the sterm of time for 1,100 
years, (older thau the subjugated Venice,) 
is in itself attractive, and has excited be- 
nevolent feelings even in the breasts of con- 
querors. Our unoffending attitude had its 
effect with the predecessors of Napoleon 
himself, who not only allowed us to remain 
— but sent the senior Monge from 
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Pesaro to our Government, to offer us an 
enlargement and a rounding of our terri- 
fary. He likewise promised to repair our 
fortress at his own expense, to make us a 
present of four cannon, aud to construct a 
beautiful and convenient road to the sea. 
lo the Jast instance a plan wes drawn up, 
and a commencement of the work made, 
which has been continued to a certain ex- 
tent by the Papal Government. 

Kneeling forbidden. 

Maria Louisa, Duchess of Parma, has 
issued an edict forbidding her subjects to 
kveel to her: a homage, which she justly 
says is due only to God. She calls upou 
the clergy in her dominions to make her 
subjects sensible of this, which hitherto she 
has been unable to do. 


Stale Bread. 

In the ruins of Herculaneum, there have 
lately been found loaves which were baked 
under the reign of Titus, and which still 
bear the baker's mark, indicating the qua- 
lity of the flour, which was probably pre- 
scribed by a regulation of the police. There 
have also been found utensils of bronze, 
which, instead of being tinned like ours, are 
well silvered. The ancients doubtless pre- 
ferred this method, as more wholesome aud 
more durable. 

Discoveries at Pompeii. 

The excavations at Pompeii continue to 
furuish the Royal Museum at Naples with 
all kinds of valuable objects, Some build- 
ing have lately been discovered at Pompeii 
remarkable for the richness of their archi- 
tecture. At Puzzoli some sepulchres have 
been found, which are stated to be magni- 
ficently adorned with sculpture of the finest 
kind. 

Persia. 
Reception of the Russian Embassy. 

On the Slst of July, the Russian Am- 
bassador, Lieut. Gen. Yermoloff, was 
admitted with great solemnity, to a 
first audience of the Sovereign of Persia, 
Feth Aly Schah, in a magnificent tent. 
The Ambassador having with him a band 
of music, strong detachments of Cossacks, 
and a brilliant suite, was received bya 
body of 3,000 Persian hoisemen, of distine- 
ton, and a bya guard of honour of 200 
men. Te was then received by the bro- 
ther-in-law of the Schab, as well as by the 
late Persian Ambassador in Rassia, Muza 
Khan, who wore the insignia of the orders 
of the Lion and of the Sun, and the Por- 
trait of the Schah. 


There was in the tent of the Schah, and 
iu the neighbourhood, a great number of 
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troops and spectators, as well as four Rasaka 

Sky, or Lictors, in the exercise of their 

functions, having steel axes, incrusted with 

gold, and the handles ornamented with 

precious stones. The Ambassador having 

made three salutations, the Schah, seated 

on a magnificent throne, called out to him, 
“ Be welcome.” Among them was Captain 

Kotzebue. The Schah was told that this 
officer had passed three vears in a voyage 

round the world, but that he bad, above 

all, desired to see the great Sovereign of 
Persia. The Schah took it as a pleasantry, 
and said, smiling, “ Well, then, now you 

have seen every thing.’ The crown of the 
Schah is formed of the most costly jewels, 
and from the shoulder to the girdle he was 

covered with rich jewels; his dagger was 
also adorned with them, which looked in- 

credibly brilliant in the sun, At the back 

of the tent were the fourteen sous of the 
Schah, in the most respectful attitude 

When the Ambassador prosounced the 
name of Feth-Aly-Schah, all the persons 
present made a profound inclination. 

Three days after the grand aadience, the 
Ambassador was invited to a public fete, 
which the Schah himself honoured with 
his presence.—The arrival of the Sovereign 
was announced by the firing of five hun- 
dred small guns, As soon as he appeared, 
the heralds at arms wished him a long and 
happy reign, The Prince then addressed 
some flattering expressions to Nachy-Mo- 
medi-Hysseim Khan, the Court Poet, who 
instautly delivered along panegyric upon 
the Schah, extempore. The fete consisted 
of exercises in the easteru manner. After 
the fete, the Schah retired to prayer, and 
then returned to see the presents sent him 
by the Emperer of Russia. He was greatly 
astonished to find that the presents in por- 
celain, crystal, velvet, aud cloth embroid- 
ered with gold, were the produce of Rus- 
sian art. He was particularly strack with 
a pyramid in preeious wood and ivery, 
which, opening by means of a spring, pre- 
sented a lady's complete dressing apparatus. 
This was one of the presents to the Queen 
of Persia, which the Ambassador took that 
opportunity of laying before her, with let- 
ters from the Empress of Russia. The 
Schah also beheld with great admiration, 
a Psyche mirror, in which he seemed to 
take great pleasure in contemplating bim- 
self. The second audience went off as 
agreeably as the first. 

PortuGat. 
Execution of Conspiraiors. 
A private letter from Lisbon gives the 
following particulars respecting the execu- 
tion.—“Gomez Friere and seven others 
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were hanged and burnt, and their ashes 
thrown into the Tagus; but the bodies of 
the remaining four (whose guilt was not so 
strikingly marked as that of their associates) 
were delivered to their friends for inter- 
ment. Gen. Gomez Friere was executed 
near the Fort of St. Julian, in which he had 
been imprisoned. fe died with great for- 
titude and resignation, ackuowledging his 
guilt and the justice of his sentence. ‘The 
others were executed in the Campo di Saint 
Anna, on the eastern side of Lisbon. The 
repentant traitors were atteuded to their 
respective places of execution by a number 
of Monks, who very becomingly did every 
thing in their power to prepare the un- 
happy men for due pious submission to their 
awful fate. Only oue was executed at a 
time ; and six hours were cousumed ere 
the the close of the dreadful scene took 
place—the last who were in succession to 
suffer witnessing previously the agonies of 
these who died befere.” 
Prussia. 
Centenary of the Reformation. 

Berlin, Nov. 1.—Yesterday, on the great 
festival of the Reformation, some scenes 
of Werver's famous drama, “ Luther,” were 
performed in the theatre here. 

As Mr. Mallausch, who acted the part 
of Luther, appeared, some voices exclaimed, 
“ Dowa with the Reformation!’ Soon 
many voices joived, but the greater part of 
the public greatly disapproved of this in- 
terruption, which however increased, so 
that it was necessary to drop the curtain, 
and it was not quieted till the police, 
assisted by the gens-d'armes, arrested about 
ten students, and conveyed them to prison. 
The public was so incensed against them, 
that even when arrested it was difficult to 
prevent their being ill-treated. Alter order 
was restored, the scenes were all acted, and 
will be repeated to. day. 

The studeats assembled on the Wart- 
burg, Oct. 18, with Professor O'Ken at 
their head, who assumes the air of a new 
political Luther, burnt the writings of 
Messrs. Von Lialler, Kotzebue, Dubelow, 
and several other meritorious writers; they 
also committed to the flames, in contempt 
of standing armies, some articles of military 
uniform; and in scorn of the Princes, the 
Act of Sacred Alliance. 

To the honour of the students of Berlin, 
we must add, that they had not the smallest 
share in this literary auto da fe, but feit the 
most profound coutempt for it. 


Family of Luther, 
A Nuremberg Paper gives the following 
information respecting the family of Luther 
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— Luther himself, though he married, as is 
known, a Nun, died without posterity. 
His brother, who remained in the village 
of Moera, in Saxony, where he was born, 
left several sons, of one of whom there still 
exist two descendants. The wife of the 
first lives in a hamlet with her son, who is 
epileptic. She aud her husband are in the 
greatest distress. The other is engaged in 
rustic occupation, in another hamlet, While 
the Germans, thefore, celebrate solemnitics 
in houour of Luther, they suffer his family 
to struggle with poverty in obscurity. 
Sr. Hevena. 
Shock of an Earthquake. 


On the 21st of October, about half past 
ten at night, several severe shocks of an 
earthquake were felt at St. Helena, which 
lasted near two minutes. The agitation, 
caused by the tremendous motion of the 
earth, was so great, that articles which 
were placed upon the shelves in the houses 
were thrown down. The beasts and birds 
were also seusibly affected by the pheno- 
menon, and shewed evident symptoms of 
terror at the event. A large dinner party, 
who were at the governor's, were so much 
alarmed, that they left the house with the 
utmost precipitation, The shock was also 
seriously felt at Longwood, the residence 
of Buonaparte, who in consequence at- 
tempted to leave his house, but was pre- 
vented by the centinels on duty. The agi- 
tation was sensibly experienced on board 
the Conqueror, the flag ship of Admiral 
Plampin, then lying in the Bay. The be!!s 
on the islaud were so much disturbed as 
to occasion their sound to be distinctly 
heard at a considerable distance. 


Death of Kosciusko. 


The celebrated Polish General Kasci- 
usko died at Soleure, in Switzerland, on 
the 15th ult. A life full of virtue, and bril- 
liant with glory, was terminated in calm 
tranquillity. He had lived for several years 
in retirement, the object of much vene- 
ration, surrounded only by the recollection 
of his fame, and by some faithful and un- 
fortunate friends, to whom he was a con- 
stant benefactor. It was his wish that 
funeral should be conducted with the ui- 
most simplicity, and he expressed a desire 
that his mortal remains should be carried 
to the grave by the poor, The death of 
this celebrated General has excited tie 
deepest regret; his friends wept bitterly 
over his tomb, and the name of the hero 
whose ashes it incloses, will be for ever 
considered as allied with inflexible virtue, 
with een and the love of true glery, 
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Turkey. 
Peaceful Sortie from Belgrade. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria ar- 
rived at Semlin, the capital of Sirmia, op- 
posite and within sight of the Turkish 
fortress of Belgrade, on the 7th of last month, 
They gave audience to the Pacha of Bel- 
grade on the 18th. The Pacha entered a 
Turkish camp prepared for him, and con- 
sisting of a long range of tents, with great 
pomp and solemnity. Opposite to his tents 
were those prepared for the Sovereigns, so 
near as to enable them to witness, incognito, 
the grand entry a-la-Turque by the Pacha. 
At ten o'clock the Pacha set out from Bel- 
grade. Instantly the fortress echoed with 
the firing of cannon, which, as he advanced, 
was answered by discharges of artillery 
from the Austrian bank. A squadron of 
hussars received the Pacha on landing, and 
escorted him to his tent, on his way to 
which he passed by that of the Emperor. 
There appeared in his train ten beautiful 
Arabian led horses, splendidly caparisoned, 
of which two, a bay and a white, were 
without saddles. After their Majesties put 
on their robes, they went in a chariot to the 
hotel of the Commandant of the town, and 

ave audience to the Pacha at one o'clock. 

e entered the town with a suite of twelve 
persons, The audievce was pretty long, 
and the conversation carried on by means 
of interpreters. The Emperor and Em- 
press then dined, and in the afternoon went 
to the Turkish camp to see military 
manceuvres in the Turkish manner, which 
the Pacha bad commanded jn honour of 
their Majesties. ‘These manceuvres were 
more like games of sport than military 
exercise. The Turks rode at full speed 
discharging stafls at each other, in the 
same manner as javelins were formerly 
thrown. After the termination of this 
mock fight, an interpreter, on the part ofthe 
Pacha, announced to the Emperor that the 
military manc@uvres were concluded, and 
requested from his Majesty an audience of 
leave. Shortly after the Pacha appeared 
in person, and conversed by means of two 
interpreters during a quarter of an hour, 
with the Emperor. The horses were then 
Geatace’. and examined by his Majesty. 

he Pacha presented to him the two beanti- 
ful coursers that were not saddled—and a 
third perfectly white, and splendidly 
caparisoned w ith rich and Brilliant trappings 
of gold, The Turks themselves put the 
horses on board the vessel. 

Two Turks next presented to the Em- 
press a great variety of Turkish shawls and 
robes, with a perfuming urn of the essence 
of roses. Their Majesties looked at every 
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thing without touching any thing. These 
articles were also subjected to quarantine. 
As soon as the Pacha had returned to his 
tent, three Austrian Generals waited on 
him to take leave in the name of the 
Emperor. The Turks now set out on their 
return and the cannon began to fire from 
the walls of Semlin and Belgrade. ‘To 
prevent any contact with the Turks, the 
consequence of which would be “ twenty 
days quarantine,” a strong guard wascalled 
out for the purpose of keeping back the 
numerous aud miscellaneous crowds that 
were abroad, The Kwmperor and Empress 
were to leave Semlin on the 20th. 


Aational Register 
BRITISH. 


Tue Kina. 


“ Windsor Castle, Nov. 1.—His Majesty 
has passed the last month in a very tran- 
quil manner, and continues to enjoy a firm 
state of health. His Majesty's disorder re- 
mains unaltered. 

Itisgenerally supposed that his Majesty's 
present malady originated from the loss of 
his favourite daughter the Princess Amelia. 
Many anecdotes have at different times 
appeared of what the King has said or 
cone during lucid intervals, most of which 
probably rest on no good authority. There 
is one however, of an interesting nature, 
which being indisputably authentic we 
have much pleasure in recording. In the 
cloisters of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, 
there is a tablet, which was erected by 
his Majesty's command, about four months 
after the commencement of his illness, at 
atime when the weekly bulletin of the 
physicians was,“ His Majesty proceeds 
favonrably in bis recovery.” The inscrip- 
tion placed on the tablet by the King’s 
direction is as follows: — 

KinG GeorceE the 
caused to be interred near this place 
the body of 
MARY GASCOIGN, 
Servant to the PRINCESS AMELIA, 
and this Tablet to be erected 
In testimony of his grateful sense of the 
faithful services and attachment of an 
amiable young woman to his 
beloved daughter, 
whom she survived only three months, 
She died the 19th of Feb. 1811 
Aged 31 years. 
Avecovores or tHe Princess Cuarvorte. 


_Extract from the journal of Dr. Porteus, 
Bishop of London, who visited her in her 
early years :— 
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“« Yesterday, the 6th of August, 1801, J 
pat a very pleasant day at Shrewsbury- 

ouse, near Shooter’s-bill, the residence of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. ‘The day was 
fine, the prospect extensive and beautiful, 
taking in a large reach of the Thames, which 
was covered with vessels of various sizes and 
descriptions. We saw a good deal of the 
young Princess; she is a most captivating 
and engaging child; and, considering the 
high station she may hereafter fill, a most 
interesting and important one. She repeated 
to me several of her bymns with great cor- 
rectness and propriety; and on being told 
that when she went to South End, in Essex, 
{as she afterwards did, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing] she would then be in my diocese, 
she fell down on her knees, and begged my 
blessing. I gave it to her with all my heart, 
and with my earnest secret prayers to God 
that she might adorn her illustrious station 
with every Christian grace ; and that, if ever 
she became the Queen of this truly great 
glorious country, she might be the means of 
diffusing virtue, piety, and happiness, through 
every part of her dominions !” 

About six weeks since her Royal Highness 
directed instructions to be sent to a German 
artist, residing in this country, to execute 
a snuff-box, composed of papier-mache, in 
which her Highness’s porirait, a bust, 
should be introduced in the lid. The like- 
ness, a copy of the one by Hayter, was 
selected by the Princess herself ‘The box, 
which was intended as a present to Prince 
Leopold, is gone to Vienna to be finished, 
and when it returns, in the interior the 
following lines from Thomson will appear 
written on while satin :— 

*€ To Claremont’s terrac’d heightsand Esher’s groves, 

Where in the sweetest solitude embraced, 

By the soft windings of the silent Mole, 

From Conrts and Cities Charlotte finds repose, 
Enchanting vale! beyond whate’er the Muse 
Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung. 

O vale of bliss! O softly-swelling hills! 

On which the power of cultivation lies, 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil.” 

Some years ago a foreigner (who does 
not now reside in England) gave her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Jessons in singing and music. On one oc- 
casion her Royal Highness performed to a 
large party at Warwick House, and was of 
course highly applauded, but she was 
conscious she did not deserve it, Tarning 
round to her Teacher, she asked his opi- 
nion; he said that she sung delightfally, 
and played charmingly. Her Royal High- 
ness took no further notice of the matter 
then, but when Signior called next, one of 
the Household was desired to pay him, and 
at the same time to say—“ that her Royal 
Highness could not expect to profit by the 
instructions of a person who was mean 
enough to flatter her against his reason, 
and who had not candour to tell her when 
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she was wrong, but suffer her to expose 
herself.” 

It was the daily practice of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte, before 
she went to breakfast, to ascertain that the 
whole of the household were in good 
health; and if not, to desire the Physician 
of his Serene Highness to visit them, and 
report to her what she could do to alle- 
viate their suiferings. 

Exrraorpinary Cirncumstance.—Mr. 
Carpenter, who for many years kept the 
‘Three Mariners inn, at Esher, near Clare- 
mont, and whose family was patronised by, 
and received much kindness from, the late 
Princess Charlotte and her Consort, was 
so affected when be heard of the demise of 
her Royal Highness, that he was seized 
with indisposition, talked of nothihg but 
the death of the Princess, and expired the 
next day. 

Jews.—In a Tract lately published at 
Paris, by M. Bail, the following 1s given as. 
a fair calculation of the number of Jews in 
the different quarters of the Globe :— 

In all parts of Poland, before the 

partition of 1772..... 1,000,000 
In Russia, includivg Moldavia and 

Wallachia «> wee 200,000 
In all the states in which the Ger- 

man language is spoken 500,000 
In Hollaud and the Netherlands -- — 80,000 
In Sweden aud Denmark -++-++++ 5,000 
In France oe 50,000 
In England (of which London con- 

tains 12,000) . 
In the states in which Italian is s 

ken 
In Spain and Portugal . 

In the United States ............ 
In the Mohammedan States of Asia, 

Europe, and Africa’ ..... 4,000,000 
In Persia and the rest of Asia, in- 

cluding China and India------. 


Total 6,598,000 

SAW-DUST CONVERTED Into Woov.— 
The possibility of converting saw-dust 
into wood must now no longer be spoken 
of as a jest. M. Menke, of Berlin, has 
discovered a process by which mahogany 
saw-dust may be formed into a paste, 
which, by exposure to air, becomes as hard 
as stone. The statues and other ornaments 
made of this paste are said to vie in ele- 
gance with the finest works in bronze, and 
come to but one-eighth of the expense. 

The Pewter Dish. 

On Friday the 14th of September, as 
some labourers were clearing a ditch, atthe 
back of some colleges, at Cambridge, they 
discovered in the mud a large dish, whieh 
they supposed to be silver, and to have been 
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thrown there by the college plate robbers, 
of notorious memory: they took the dish 
toa silversmith of the first water in that 
town, to ascertain its worth, who, after a 
double eyed survey, told them it was worth 
four pounds as old silver, but advised them 
to take it by all means to the master of the 
college, who instantly told them they were 
welcome to it, as it was nothing but pew- 
ter; the poor men then returned to the 
silversmith, and related what was told 
them by the master, which rather ruffled 
the knowledge of the alchymist, and he 
again looked into its worth, and desired 
them again to take it to the master, with a 
note he would write descriptive of its 
worth ; upon the second appearance of the 
dish, the master thought of returning a 
pyrotechnic proof of itsvalue by thrusting a 
red hot poker through it, and desired the 
men to go about their business. They 
again returned to Mister Silver dealer, 
he told them them the dish was silver, but 
was lessened in its value 3s. by the perfo- 
ration, and he could only give them three 
pounds seventeen shillings for it; this sum 
the poor men (fifteen in number) gladly 
received, aud repaired to a public house 
to enjoy the fruit of their finding; but 
on the mcrrow, alas! our alchymist found 
that he was in possession of an old pewter 
dish, worth about 18 peuce.—He hastened to 
the labourers, with the dish under his arm, 
and demanded his money back again, but 
*twas vanished ! like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, and left naught but the old pewter 
dish behiud ! 
Mosaic Pavement. 


A Mosaic Roman pavement, of con- 
siderable extent and in fine preservation, 
has been discovered in the garden of J. 
Matthie, Esq. of High Wycombe, three feet 
below the surface. Langley, the Historian 
of the Hundred of Desborough, mentions a 
similar discovery as haying been made in 
the grounds of the Earl of Shelbourne, in 
the same vicinity, about 60 years since. 


As some workmen were forming a small 
quay a few days ago, at Carnarvon, they 
discovered the remains of an immense 
wooden bridge, formed of oak, buried 
several feet in the sand, and extended over 
the river Seient. One beam, which was 
got up, measured upwards of 50 feet in 
length. This bridge appears to have 
formed originally a communication between 
Segontium and Coed-Helen summer house, 
in all probability a Roman watch-tower, 
one end of the bridge being contiguous to 
the old walls of Hengaer Cysteint. This 
bridge is supposed to have extended up- 
wards of four hundred yards. 
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Antient Bridge. 

Wellington Monument.—Lately the cere- 
mony took place of laving the foundation of 
the mouumeut to be erected on Blackdown 
Hill, Somerset, in houour of the Duke of 
Wellington. A great procession, preceded 
by several bands of music, troops of yeo- 
mapry and artillerymen, with a unmerous 
train of Noblemen and Gentlemen's 
carriages, moved from the centre of the 
town of Wellington, towards the hill. On 
its arrival at the spot, Lord Somerville de- 
livered an address, and then proceeded to 
deposit in a recess formed i the centre of 
the foundation stone, coins of every current 
denomination of the present reign; aud 
which were euclosed in a thick glass case, 
and covered with a brass plate with a 
suitable inscription. The stone was then 
gradually lowered to its destined bed, 
amidst discharges of cannon, and the accla- 
mations often thousand persons, who, joined 
in the national anthem of * God save the 
King,” proclaimed the accomplishment of 
this interesting ceremony. The procession 
then returned with increased pomp to Wel- 
lington, aud the business coucluded, as usual, 
with a dinner. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDI- 
NARY, 
WuirenaLy, Nov. 6, 

“ Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, daughter of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and consort 
of his Serene Highness the Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Cobourg, was delivered of 
a still-born male child at 9 o’clovk last 
night, and about half past 12 o'clock her 
toyal Highness was seized with great dif- 
ficulty of breathing, restlessness and ex- 
haustion, which alarming Symptoms in- 
creased till half past two o'clock this 
morning, when her Roy | Highness ex- 
pired: to the inexpressible grief of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, of her illus- 
trious consort, the Prince Leopold, and of 
all the Royal Family.” 


Panorama Office, Nov. 28, 1817. 


O Death! 

prove 

What dust we doat on, when we mortals 

love ! 

Never bad the Panorama a task so me- 
lancholy to fulfil, as that which by inevi- 
table necessity, now falls to its lot. Never 
were the feelings of a nation so acute, and 
the expectatians of all ranks so painfully 
disappointed! Youth, beauty, maternity, 


all eloquent! thy triumphs 
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virtues, the most flattering prospects, the 
most affecting endearments, 
Close twisted with the fibres of the heart, 

all swept away at a stroke, without a 
moments warning ;—two generations of 
successors tothe Crown of an Empire no 
Jess distinguished than that of the United 
Kingdom! !—The whole forms scene 
painful to every mind capable of sympa- 
thy, aud to every thinking mind uncom- 
monly embarassing and perplexing. 


We recollect no oceasion on which the na- 
tion—the whole nation, Was so unanimous 
in grief—so congenial in feclings—so oni 
form in reasonings—so precise in foresight 
—soaccurate in conclusions. The mere 
ordinary dealer, Whose daily ideas are con- 
fined to his counter, on this occasion, rea- 
soned wiib all the acuteness of the most 
practised Statesman. 

Perhaps there never was a moment when 
intelligent foreigners could behold the 
people of these islands to equal advantage. 
The sorrow expressed was a powerful ap- 
peal to the honest principles of human na- 
ture; it burrowed nothing from the parade 
of grief; and never were orders for gene. 
ral mourning less necessary, or less wailed 
for, than on this occasion. In fact, the 
sentiments of the Public out-ran the di- 
rections of authority, and the mourning 
was general, before a word to that purpose 
had been issued from the Press. 

Amidst the universal gloom, this con- 
duct of the British nation affords a mourn- 
fal kind of alleviation. Tine it is, these 
spontaneous tokens of regard will not re- 
call the illustrious deceased; but they af- 
ford demonstration that the sympathy of 
Britons with what befalls their native land, 
is not fictitious ; not momentary; not su- 
perficial; but genuine, deep, and lasting. 

Never were two such painful hours ex- 

erienced by the oldest inhabitant in the 
Metropolis, as during the time of the Fu- 
neral, when every bell tolled with most 
expressive vibration, throughout the whole 
city; while the dread note of St. Paul’s 
ratified, as it were, the solemnity, at varied 
intervals, as the atmosphere wafted the 
sound. ‘To say truth, when the painful 
ceremony was over, our feclings—not our 
sorrows—felt a kind of reliet; and the 
mind, without resuming its elasticity, ex- 
perienced the removal of a depression, 
which is more easily conceived than ex- 
pressed, and more proper to be illustrated 
by an appeal to the sympathy of the read- 
er, than attempted to be described by any 
cloqueuce of the writer. 

It cannot but be supposed that the 
Panoramist Board has fresh on its mind, 


the importance of this loss to the country ; 
the almost singularity of the circumstances 
to which the Crown may be exposed; the 
remote contingencies on which this event 
may have an influence ; the possibility of 
mourntal topics saceeeding, with a rapi- 
dity not anticipated by all; with other 
items on which silence is prudence. Mach 
of this is felt, and more is feared: never- 
theless, we think it a duty not to enlarge 
further on this melancholy subject. It 
consists with our knowledge that too 
powerful impressions arising from it, have 
already cost several lives, of ladies near 
their time ; and have produced consequen- 
ces against which we cannot too studiously 
and even anxiously provide. 


Undoubtedly, the instance of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, dying in child-bed, is 
striking, from the illustrious character of 
the deceased ; but, sach instances are rare ; 
and this, though distinguished, adds, in 
fact, but one to the number. Nor let it 
be forgot, that extreme solicitade to avoid 
danger, has been one cause of the very 
danger deprecated; we understand, from 
good authority, that the matron ladies of 
Kingston foresaw a difficult time, from a 
certain disposition to avoid exercise ; and 
from the absence of lively exertion.— 
Anxious to encrease the nation’s joys, the 
lovely sufferer has converted them into 
sorrow. Our fair countrywomen will take 
the hint; and assure themselves that good 
spirits, and cheerful hopes, and moderate 
activity, will meet their reward in realising 
their desires and wishes. 

The politicians of the day have employ- 
ed their memories in reviving old stories, 
and their imaginations in inventing new 
ones. Neither can safely be trusted. We 
would not wish to countenance even pos- 
sibilities, at present, A little time must pass 
over ovr heads, before any thing like a 
tolerable conjecture can be formed: to 
give an opinion, at present, were to make 
more haste than good speed. 

In the mean while, the barometers by 
which the Public welfare is usually esti- 
mated, shew no symptoms of decline — 
The Public Fuuds manifest no want of 
money ; the circulation of coin and of 
credit is not impeded ; and report speaks 
favourably of the national receipts, in 
general. 

We learn, however, that the call on the 
Bauk for gold has, of late, been fully equal 
to expectation: principally, it is under- 
stood, as a supply to the circulation of 
Ireland; where the aid will be very accep- 
table; and not a little owing, as some con- 
jecture, to the curiosity of Foreign nations, 
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who mean to hoard specimens of this new 
coinage. It is said, that Sovereigns bear 
a premium of fourteen pence in Paris, merely 
from the desire of amateurs to possess the 
pieces. We believe, that the French are 
not the only people who have expressed the 
same wishes; but, this spirit of curiosity 
will, in all probability, be soon satisfied. 

France is endeavonring to play a deep 
game, by complaining of the enormous 
demands made on her Treasury, to pay 
the debts incurred by French armies in 
parts overran by their power. She stands 
engaged to pay for supplies furnished to 
her troops; but, she pleads, that the 
amount exceeds her expectation, and also, 
her ability. Public bankraptcies have been 
so common in France, that nobody was 
surprised at them formerly; if the same no- 
tions should again obtain the ascendancy, 
those who see no danger to French credit, 
Stability, and tranquillity, have much the 
advantage of ns. Atthe same time, we 
should not grudge a little smart, in the 
way of payment adjourned, to those Ger- 
mans, or others, who on French principles 
advanced their property con amore, to sup- 
port the slavery of their country. 


Prussia has talked loudest in reply to 


French complaints. Undoubtedly; Prus-- 


sia has been an inexpressible sufferer.— 
We can wonder at nothing she says or 
does, where France is the subject. She 
wants the money; and has more than ways 
enough for it. There is also among her 
people, at this time, a kind of—what d’ ye- 
call-it? disposition, that may take a turn 
embarrassing to the wisest. We have re- 

eatedly alluded to it. As yet it has not 
been violent; but, there scems to be some 
reason to fear, that parties are concerned 
in fostering it, who would be sorry if the 
people saw the whole of their plan, or that 
a correct and definite prospectus of what 
is really for the people's benefit, or accord- 
ing to the people's real wishes, were form- 
ed into an ultimaium, to be discussed, 
approved, and granted. 


AusTRIA seems to stand next in her re- 
lations with France. If the finances of this 
state continue to improve, she has neigh- 
bours who will indulge the kind in- 
quiry, at whose cost? and fancy will go far 
in answering the question. Austria has 
disbanded her army; at least, the addi- 
tional parts of it; she will, therefore, not 
be pleased to see France strengthening her 
military power, at a great expense, and 
at the same time professing inability to pay 
those sums for which she had stipulated. 
There is in this conduct, a contradiction, 
that may, by possibility, be reconciled by 


the logic of the Sorbonne, but, not by the 
common dictates of common honesty. 

The season is unfavourable for the re- 
ception of news from Russia, whose court 
is at present at Moscow, the ancient capi- 
tal. We have, therefore, nothing to add, 
that applics to instant matters. We may 
say the same of Sweden: her concerns 
are dubious; but, we dare not venture to 
say, that a clear way of conducting them 
is extremely evident. 

Denmark is quiet; which, we presume 
to think is her best policy. 

Beoium exhibits the spectacle of a 
Prince honestly informing the grand Coun- 
cil of the nation, on the difficulties expe- 
rienced in meeting expences. The defi- 
ciency is not so greatas to become terrific; 
and yet, it is snflicient to make a thinking 
Statesman look about bim. We are of 
opinion that Dateh perseverance will find 
ways and means to render itharmless. 

A word on Spain, must close this part of 
the present article. We know not how 
far the new finance system has answered, 
or will answer the expectations of its au- 
thor. If it succeeds, it will mark him as 
an able man, andabenefactor, beyond ex- 
‘pression, to his country: not merely from 
the circumstance of having raised a few 
dollars by taxation ; but from that of hav- 
ing laid his taxes level on all classes, 
which ought to contribute. 

We can discover very little of the truth 
through the gloom that involves the inte- 
rests of Spain in America. We know, that 
there have long been agents in this coun- 
try, who have exerted themselves to mis- 
lead the public; and we fear, they have 
misled not a few individuals to their even- 
tual misfortune. Nor is it unlikely, that 
agents of a similardescription, are active- 
ly employed in beguiling the public in the 
North American United States, and else- 
where; so that no confidence whatever 
can safely be placed in articles of intelli- 
gence manufactured in that quarter. That 
they are wholly lies, may not be the fact; 
but, we are persuaded, that they are not 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
bat the truth. 

Though the United States may be said 
to be, comparatively speaking, on the spot, 
yet, if we conjecture rightly, the councils 
of that country are little more enlightened 
than ourselves. ‘To reconcile policy with 
honesty is not always easy; and though 
we are at no loss to determine to which 
of these the official characters of America 
have given the preference, yet what, if 
policy to-day, should prove im-policy to- 
morrow? Americais too extensive as a 
country forming one Empire, as she stands 
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at present. Additional territories will un- 
doubtedly bring with them, eventually, 
additional regrets. 


We have heard but little from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the oriental territories 
of Britain, recently. To judge from ap- 
pearances the danger to our East Indian 
Empire has blown over. We should be 
glad to find itso inreality; and especially, 
if afew years do not sce the late insults 
repeated. It is, however, much, to have 
effectuated the restraint for a time; Death 
swecps away there, as wellas elsewhere, 
the hanghty, the troublesome, and the 
vengeful; which is pretty nearly the true 
character of those insidious Chiefs, who 
have lately veniured to extend their in- 
roads into the dominions of the company. 
Another month wil! bardly clapse, without 
bringing us more substantial grounds for 
observations, and for speculations. 

Report speaks very unfavourably of the 
disposition of the inhabitants of the Dutch 
islands towards their now masters. Some 
go so far, as to affirm that war and blood: 
shed, have shewn their terrors, and des- 
troyed their victims, 


And now we must close this article. 
The principal contents of it have spoken 
home to every Briton’s heart and bosom: 
they have afforded themes fur the pious, 
who now, more than ever, may enforce 
the duty, and advantage of religion; for 
the moralist, whose comparison to the fair 
but fading flower, has received an addi- 
tion of force, from no common eause; for 
the patriot, who looks furward with a con- 
cern marked in his brow; but seated in 
his heart. —Can we forget the husband, the 
parent, the sovereign, the relations con- 
nected by consanguinity, affinity, and in- 
tercourse? Can we forget the mourner 
the profoundly afflicted mourner?—N° 
No; No. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, Nov. 20, 1817. 


The internal Trade of the country has 
suffered a kind of interval, or stagnation, 
in move of its branches thau might have 
been supposed, from the engagement of the 
public attention to one concern and feeling, 
by which it has been engrossed, during 
many days. The melancholy event has 
not only rendered completely useless the 
preparations made by mauy for celebrating 
the joyful tidings expected, but it has 
turned into another channel the expendi- 
ture of thousands of families ;—this, com- 


bined with the approach of Christmas, 
which, for obvious reasons, is constantly 
felt as a period of slackness through the 
country, has acted with more than usual 
severity, and has extended, as well as 
deepened, the gloom of the time. 

Trade is not yet revived; and,we must 
wait till the new year, the meeting of 
parliament, the appearances of politics, and 
the infinite variety of speculations on what 
turn affairs may take, with the interval of 
time, may have given different directions to 
the public mind and imagination, and re- 
tarping spring brings with it more ani- 
mating seusations. 

The Commerce of the nation partakes 
also of the languor of the season. The 
period for shipping goods to the northern 
ports is elapsed; for most of them must be 
expected to be found, more or less, closed 
up by frost.--And ships which enter them 
must do so with the design ef passing the 
winter there, which can be convenient 
only to vessels appertaining to such places 
as their home. 

The reader will not, therefore, be sur- 
prized if the present Report should present 
symptoms of no great briskness, or any 
remarkable animation of purchase and de- 
livery. A report has indeed been spread, 
that owing to the insufficiency of the 
brandy vintege in France, the French Go- 
vernment had determined on admitting 
British Rums for the use of the allied army, 
If this news were unquestionable, we 
should not doubt the wisdom of those who 
have bought at augmented prices; but, if 
it should prove premature, or insufficiently 
authenticated, then those who have sold at 
high prices will have the best of the bar- 
gain. However that may prove, event- 
ually, it has had the effect of raising good 
rums 4d, or 5d, per gallou, and inferior, $4. 
or 4d. It has encouraged the holder to 
stand firmly to bis price, yet has in no tn- 
stance repulsed the speculator. 

Whether this will continue is more than 
the most experienced venture to affirm, 
Unless the report be authenticated in a 
reasonable time, the article will take its 
place among those which figure in the 
ledger as profit and loss, and the balance 
will appear onthe wroug side, among recent 
purchases. 

Branpy, though highly raised, on the 
same account, already feels a heaviness, 
that is inconsistent with recent specula- 
tions. ‘The brandy vintage in France may 
be deficient in quantity, without being 
inferior in quality ; ov it may be inferior in 
quality without being deficient in quantity: 
the Freach dealers may have less to ex- 
port; or the French people may drink a 
worse article, and may pay a higher price 
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for it—yet it may not inevitably follow 
that a foreign beverage, Rum, will find 
admission, in considerable quantities or on 
favourable terms among a people so jealous 
of their natural productions as the Freach 
are. 

The Continent seems to be in a great 
degree recovered, or on the point of re- 
covering from that depth of depression to 
which it had been reduced by the fimous 
Continental System, the unavoidable de- 
solatious of war, and the reniorseless 
rapines of Trench military visitation, 

[t is understood, that adesire for superior 
articles of clothing, upholstery, and general 
accommodation, basmanifested itself, at late 
markets and fairs in different parts of 
Europe. That the more costly goods are 
lighter of carriage, and bear the best 
profit, is well known, They may, there- 
fore, be carried to greatcr distances, yet 
prove more profitable to the dealer, than 
heavier and coarser articles. ‘This disposi- 
tion may give vigour to the manufactories 
ov the Continent ; and it will be found 
advantageous to our own Country 5 which 
having further to send her articles to meet 
a market, wil) naturally choose to seud 
those principally, which comprise most 
value in the most compact form; the 
lightest weight with the heaviest purchase. 

Corton articles are those which, espe- 
cially. come under the principle just men- 
tioned. The finer sorts have hitherto 
been too dear for Continental purchasers : 
yet the Continent has taken off great 
quantities of the finer kinds of twist; be- 
cause, the manufacturers could finish this 
to their mind: after having bought it, 
perhaps, at a lower price than they them- 
selves could have produced it at. The 
demand, however, for raw Cottons is not 
very brisk ; and this is the case as well at 
Liverpool as in London. It is partly 
owing to the season of the year. 

We are sorry to report the destruction of 
such a considerable quantity of Cotton, 
by fire, at Calcutta, that the price of what 
remaived was raised in cousequences.—It 
is said, also, that the quality of this as- 
semblage was mostly superior, so that the 

detriment is the greater. 

Suear experiences the same steady or 
rather heavy state. ‘The prices are the 
same as before; but, there is little doing at 
those prices. Those inctined to buy are 
waiting the events of sales which are an- 
nonnced: should these go off with avy 
degree of spirit, there is reason to think 
...dt the article may feel somewhat of arun, 
and considerable quantities may change 
hands. 
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should affect the sales, as at present affects 
bargains by private contract, the major 
part of what is offered will be withdrawn, 
or the market will feel the effect, and a 
depreciation of some extent will ensue. 

There is tiis difference between a fair 
market price, though heavy, and a price 
heightened by extensive and grasping 
speculation, that, in the first case, nobody 
isto blame, and nobody has made either 
rivals or enemies; whereas, in the latter 
case, offence has beeu given, or has been 
taken, has been unavoidable, or has been 
wanton; and it will be faithfully remem- 
bered when time shall serve. 

Something of this has taken place in 
the Olt trade, in consequence of those 
extensive speculations which we have bad 
occasion to report, The holders are now 
extremely anxious to sell. The ume for 
payments rapidly approaches. The win- 
ter stocks of dealers, if not equal to what 
they would have been, are not totally in- 
adequate to the expected consamption,— 
The winter, as concerns the dealers at 
first hand, isfar advanced. If those wha 
should bay, will not buy, how can those 
sell, who should sell? There is, therefore, 
little business doing. Sperm. Oil, from 
its scarcity, is advancing, and likely to 
advance; Cod Oilis lower; Linseed Oil, 
lower; Rape Oil, cousiderably lower.— 
The other kinds are kept up, as well as 
the holders can keep them. 

‘The Provision trade experiences a great 
want of Prime Beer; the article is really 
wanting, through scantiness of supply, 
The prices rate high in’ Ireland; conse- 
quently, they must rate bigher here.— 
Pork of the best kind is also in very short 
supply; and in fact, there issome jealousy 
lest the present stocks which are getting 
very low, should be exhausted, before an 
adequate supply arrives: some is expect- 
ed; but more is wished for. Bacon, how- 
ever, is cheap; and not deficientin quan- 
tity: if those who cannot get Pork, can 
bring themselves to put up wiih Bacon, 
the article would meet them at a fair 
price. Burrer continues steady; the 
middling sorts more in request, at this 
moment, than the superior. 

We are glad to report a considerable 
revival in the demand for FLax ; amount- 
ing, infact, to a great briskmess; itis a 
good sign for a future day: The prices 
are higher, and probably will further im- 
prove. The limited quantity on sale, or 
remaining for further supply, has pointed 
out this article as a subject for specula- 
tion. The demand for Heme has also in- 
creased; and this, too, is a pleasing symp- 
tom of additional exertions in the shipping 


But, if the same languid indifference 


line, It is a kind of predictive omen 
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which means much more than is seen in 
the thing itself. Considerable quantities 
have lately been sold at the highest price 
of the market. ‘TALLOW has fallen; but, 
will most likely, rise in price, in sympathy 
with the proceedings of the Oil Mer- 
chants. 

‘Vosacco has lately felt a benefit from 
demands, chicfly, in the first place, for 
fercign consumption: and ihe prevatiog 
opinion is, that greater quantities hive 
been shipped this year than were shipper 
lastyeare That demand being pretty we'l 
over, the home trade has taken a tarn, and 
the manutactare for that purpose has cou- 
siderably revived, There is, however, no 
variation worth notice, in the price; the 
holders are something more than firm, at 
ihe present prices; they are looking up- 
wards ; while the purchasers are not pres- 
sed, but can wait a little longer, without 
inconvenience, especially, as shipments 
for the continent, are, atthe present sea- 
son, out of the question, 

The Ports of this Kingdom are now 
shut, against the importation of all de- 
scriptions of GRAIN from the Continent of 
Europe, and from the United Siates of 
America, except Baktey: but the Bri- 
tish Colonics in America may continue to 
send their Agricultural productions of 
every kind, to the British Market. 

This eveut has been foreseen and calcu- 
lated on, for some weeks past : it therefore, 
has produced scarcely any effect on the 
market; being expected by all. The ves- 
sels which had been detained by contrary 
winds have now arrived; aud the supply is 
very extensive. The prices, therefore, give 
way, notwithstanding the closure of the 
Ports. 

Good Rice is in request; specimens of 
prime Carolina are not to be had without 
nich diligence, and some good fortune. 
What is offered meets a ready sale. 

THE AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 

Per Quarter for England and Wales. 

Wheat 80s. dd. Rye 46s, 9d. 

Barley 43s Sd. Oats 27s. 3d. 

Beans 43. ¢d. Peas 48s. 2d . 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 

Essex,—The most gratifying sight is 
presented to every eye, by viewing the 
state in which the lands that are sown with 
Wheat lie; aud those plants already 
up, make the most beautiful appearance 
possible, from the milduess of the wea- 
ther; it is the same with every thing 
growing. Stock and other things much 
the same as in the last report. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with their Attornies. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Oct. 
Reeks J. Dorset, tanner. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Boswood J late of Bright helmstone, tobacconist. 
Sol. Castle, Cursitor street. 

Beerenbrook C. Oxford-street, merchant. Jol. 
Smith, St John street. 

Davis J. Canterbury, iinen-draper. Sol. Lewis, 
Clement's Inn. 

£dwards T Daresbury, Chester, druggist. Sol. 
Chester, Staple Inn. 

Glascodine J. Ghensenes, carpenter. Sol. Hill, 
Staple lun. 

Granville A. Plymouth Dock, glass merchant. 
Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Hobbs E. of Bankside, Southwark, ironmonger. 
Sol Williams, Cursitor street. 

Iredale W. B. Sheffield, draper. Sol. Bigg, 
Southampton buildings. 

Ogden P. 3S. Leicester, hosier. Sol. Taylor, 
John street, Bedford row 

Rew G. Liverpool, liquor-dealer. Sol. Chester, 
Staple Inn. 

Ratcliff H. Thornton, Lancaster, farmer. Sod. 
Blakclock, Serjeant’s Inn. 

Smith W. South Shields, sail-maker. Sols. 
Meggison and Co. Hatton Garden. 

Smart J. Kingsgate-street, Holborn, ironmonger. 
Sol. Williams, Red Lion-square. 

Thompson R. Chipping Sandbury, Gloucester, 
baker. Sol. Heelis, Staple Inn. 

Whittington T. Trowbridge, Wilts, carpenter. 
Sols. Poole and Co. Gray's Inn, 

Walker WC. Brighthel stone, jeweller. Sods. 
Abbot and Co. Mark lane. 


CERTIFICATES, ov. 15. 


J. Moorhouse, Sloane street, Chelsea, wine 
merchant. J. Wilkinson, York, merchant. 
W. Fairbairn, South Shields, butcher. Hy, 
Bone, North Shields, ship owner. S Golledge, 
Bristol, plane maker. D. Trotman, Wotton 
Underedge, Gloucester, linen draper. J. Gray 
and W. Pringle, Woodbank, Cumberland, ca- 
lico printers. G. Shaw, Pendleton, Lancaster, 
couon merchant. E. Nixon, Manchester, mer- 
chant, Z. Skvring, Threadneedle sireet, buil- 
der. J. L. Hinton, Plymouth Dock, grocer. 
FE Clark, Spann’s buildings, St. Pancras, cow 
keeper. 

BANKRUPTS, Oct. 28. 
Cooper W. Fenchurch street, merchant. Sods. 

Lowe and Co, Southampton buildings. 

Dodd T. Liverpool, printseller. Sol, Bellamy, 

Serjeant’s Inn. 

Miller J and J. Holywell street, Strand, shoe- 
makers. Sols. Amory and Co. Lothbury. 

Robarts D. Cornwall, shopkeeper. Sols. Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford row. 

Sw etman B S._ Bishopsgate street, grocer. 

Sols. Amory and Co. Lothbury. 

Tuckett J.C Bishopsgate street, grocer. Sols. 

Amory and Co. Lothbury. 

Wigner J. Harwich, sail maker. Sol. Evans, 

Hatton Garden 
Yeoland P. Plymouth, straw hat manufacturer 

Sol. Walker, Lincoln’s Inn fields. 

ceRTIFICATES, Wor. 18. 

J. D. Sampson, Ipswich, silk mercer. T. 
Johnson, Northumberland, miller. J. Whit- 
more, Manchester, cotton dealer. W. Weale, 
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Birmingham, brazier. 
needle street, ship broker. W. Vaughan, Pall 
Mall, tailor. 
farmer. 
BANKRUPTs, Nov. 1. 
Bray W. Coleman-strect- buildings, merchant. 
Sols Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 
Bray S.J. Coleman-street-buiidings, merchant. 
Sols. Willis and Co. Warnford-court. 
Bell J. Newcastle upon Tyne, stationer. Sol 
Constable, Symond’s Inn. 
Cowen G. Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, merchant. Sol. Johnson, Mansel- 
street, Goodman’s-felds. 
owns M. late of Reading, Berks, cheesemon- 
ger. Sol. Roberts, Greystoke-place. 
Eady T. Woolwich, Kent, horse dealer. Sol. 
Morgan, Woolwich. 
Firth W. York, clothier 
Street, Houndsditch, 
Hall R. J. Aldermanbury, London, merchant. 
Sol. Hackett, New-court. 
Hildebrant C. Coleman-street, picture seller. 
Sols Hurd and Co. Temple 
Nicholson J. late of Bow-lane, pin and needle 
manuiacturer. So/s. Hurd and Co. Temple. 
Nicholson J. and J. Brown, Bow-lane, needle 
manufacturers. Lathow, Wardrobe- 
place, Doctors’ Commons. 
Overton W. Birmingham, plater. Sol: Hughes, 
Dean-street, Fetter-lane. 
Sharland R. Exeter, saddler. Sols. Darke and 
Co. Chancery-lane. 
Sower S. the younger, Bristol, cutler. Sols 
Alexander and Co. New Inn. 
Woods G. Portsea, saddler. Sol. Shelton, 
Sessions House, London. 


CFRTIFICATES, Nov, 22. 

B. Allen, Guildford street, St. Pancras, livery 
stable keeper. E. Kilshaw, Lancaster, soap 
boiler. J. Kroehl, Cannon street, merchant. 
E.Caunce and J. Booth, Chorley, Lancaster, 
spirit dealers. W. Griffiths, jun. Hereford, 
mercer. J. Darwin, Clement's court, Milk 
street, hosier. A. Byers, South Shields, ship 
owner. S. Taylor, Birmingham, gun_ barrel 
maker. B. Mann, Bishopsgate street, uphol- 
sterer. T.Fickus, Taunton, Somerset, carver 
and gilder. R. Gyde, Painswick, Gloucester, 
clothier. W. Jordan, Finch lane, eating house 
keeper. C. James, Cornhill, linen draper. J. 
Biddle, Birmingham, factor. W-. Egar, Maid- 
stone, grocer. 5. Fraser, Sloane square, Chelsea, 
nurseryman. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Nov. 4. 
Rawlins J. Liverpool, merchant., 


BANKRUPTS. 

Allwright S. High street, Shoreditch, haber- 
dasher. Sol. Cra:t, Foley street, Portland 

lace. 

Butcher U. Cambridge, scrivener, to surrender 
Nov. 13, 14, and Dec. 16, at the Pickerell 
lan, Cambridge. So/. Mr. Toone, Cursitor 
street, Chancery lane. 

Kendrick F. Holborn, and G. Tyndale, Aldgate, 
Jinendrapers. Sols. Willis and Co. Warn- 
ford court. 

Kent W. Upper Russell street, Bermondsey, 


Sol. Eyles, Castle- 
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E. Hannum, Thread- ] Snow 8. Albemarle street, Piccadilly, dress 


maker. Sol. Holship, Clement’s Inn 


- Beeher, Dorking, Norfolk, | Tickner G. Portsea, house carpenter. Sol. Pow- 


nall, Staple Inn. 

Yandall F. Earl street, Blackfriars, corn dealer. 
Sol. Harding, Whitechapel road. 

Walker J. Upper Russell street, Bermondsey, 
glue maker. Sols. Drew and Co. Bermond- 
sey street 

CERTIFICATES, Wov. 25. 

F. Ferreira, Bond court, Walbrook, mer- 
chant. J. Stone, Blackwater, Surrey, tailor, 
W Cozens, Kensington, linen draper. R. Bon- 
sall, Broker row, Southwark, builder. J. Bird, 
Brampton, Cumberland, grocer. W- Scott, 
Longtown, Cumberland, dealer in bacon. S. 
Hulrovd, Quick, Yorkshire, innkeeper. W. 
Rees, Bristol, ship owner. W. Graves, Soho, 
coach master. J. Neale, Wapping Wall, anchor 
smith. J. Harrison, Hesketh, Cumberland, 
clerk, G. Gregory, Liverpool, druggist. PB. 
Farring'on, Wood street, silk manufacturer, 
C. W. Bayliss, Birmingham, dealer. R. War- 
rington, Coventry, wool stapler. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Nov. 8. 

Thomas R, Plymouth Dock, wine merchant. 

Wilson J. Sydney-street, Goswell-street-road, 
merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Aaron A. Plymouth, silversmith. Sols. Darke 

and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Bennett S. Bath, broker. Sol. Highmoor, 

Scort’s-yard. 

Belling W. Exeter, druggist. Sol. Brutton, 

Old Broad street. 

Broad T. late of Bury, Sussex, miller. Sols. 

Knight and Co. Basinghall-street. 

Bolshaw J. Liverpool, plumber and glazier. 

Sols. Avison and Co, Castle-street. 

Carlisle J. Newcastle upon Tyne, miller. Sols, 

Atkinson and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Daniel G. and W. Cross, Birmingham, mer- 

chants. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Bread-street, 

Cheapside. 

Evans M. the elder, Denbigh, shopkeeper. Sol. 

Whitley, Liverpool. 

Fletcher J. and W. Yeates, Brighthelmstone, 

Sussex, tailors and drapers' Sol Adams, 

Old Jewry 

Green R. Manchester, iron liquor maker. Sod. 

Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Hobson J. Manchester, brazier. Sol, Elis, 

Chancery-lane. 

Leigh J. the younger, late of Manchester, 

calico printer. Sols. Hurdand Co, Temple. 

Morse H. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 

cabinet maker. Sol. Benton, Union-street, 

Southwark. 

Pickstock T. Shrewsbury, mercer. Sol. Grif- 

fiths, Southampton-buildings. 

Richardson J. late of Great St. Helen’s, Lon- 

don, merchant. Sols. Alliston and Co. 

Freeman’s-court. 

Robson J. Little Britain, Aldersgate-street, 

stable keeper. So/s. Russen and Co. Crown- 

court, Aldersgate-street. 

Spyer S. Great Alie-street, Goodman’s-fields, 

merchant. Sols. Nind and Co. Throgmorton- 

street. 


Sales Stanton J. Strand, apothecary. Sols, Mayhew 


mondsey street. 

Knight J. and T. Ashby, Gough square, fancy 
feather manufacturers. Sols. Lane and Co 
Lawrence Pountney hill. 

Slater J. Market street, Westminster, brewer. 
Sols, Stratton and Co. Shoreditch. 


and Co. Chancerv-lane. 


West T. Gracechurch-street, perfumer. Sol. 


Coote, Austin-friars 
CERTIFICATES, Nov. 29. i 
C. Mackenzie, Delahay-street, Westminster, 


merchant. P. Turley, East Grinsted, Sussex, 


farmer. W. Chalk, New Sarum, baker. J 
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Llewellyn, Westmoreland-buildings, Alders- 
gate-street, insurance broker. J, Cramp, Ot- 
ford, Kent, miller. J. Angell, Reading, draper. 
T. and W. Hensman, Liverpool, merchants. 
J. Jones, Blackman-street, Southwark, wine 
merchant. W. and R. Cross, Brewood, Staf- 
fordshire, tanners. B, Deacon, Red Lion- 
square, earthenwareman. J. Bourne, London- 
road, Southwark, cheesemonger. R. Robinson, 
Kildale, Yorkshire, butter merchant. J. Casson 
and J. Ashworth, Broadhaigh, and R= Ash- 
worth, Midgall, Lancashire, flannel manufac- 
turers. J. Best, Birmingham, pocket book 
maker. J. Bird, Bethnal Green, baker. W. 
Chase, Gosport, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS, Nov.11, 

Baum J. White Hart-yard, Drury lane, vic- 
tualler. Sol. Platt, Aldersgate street. 

Beard W. Pheenix yard, Cavendish square, 
smith. Sol. Hartley, New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars. 

Cutler A. Tower street, painter. Sol. Noel, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Howell B. and J Blackfriars road, linen drapers. 
Sol. Farren, Threadneedle street. 

Hall W. Halifax, money scrivener. Sol. Net- 
tleford, Norfolk street, Strand. 

Kilner W: and J. Lees Lodge, Yorkshire, 
woollen manufacturers. Sols. Stocker and 
Co Furnival’s Inn 

Maxfield T, Halstead, Essex, grocer. Sols 
Palmer and Co Bedford row 

Noble G. Ely place, Holborn, merchant. Sols 
Annersley and Co Cateaton street 

Roberts J. Wood street, Spitalfields, silk ma- 
nufacturer. Sol James, 

Wade W. Croydon, coal merchant. So/s Egan 
and Co Essex street, Strand 

CERTIFICATES, Dec. 2, 

R. Niven, Manchester, silk printer. J. Lit- 
tle, Bales, Cumberland, farmer. T. Wills, 
Gedney Dike, Lincolnshire, miller. S. Hen- 
son, Nottingham, bill broker. T. Jolliffe, 
Henley, Warwickshire, diaper. Jones, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, banker. J. Tootal, 
Minories, corn factor. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Nov. 15. 

Fales W. Swallow-street, cheesemonger 

BANKRUPTS. 

Beckett P. W. late of Wakefield, York, linen 
draper. Sols Lamberts and Co Gray’s Inn 
Collinson J. York, boat builder. Sol Chew, 

Fenchurch-street 
Cooke J Southampton, tanner, Sols Alex- 

ander and Co New Inn 

Dickinson R. and J. Dickinson, St. John-street, 
brewers. Sol. Osbaldeston, London-street, 
Fenchurch-street 

Davies W. Monmouth, innholder, Sols Price 
and Co Inn 

Green J. Somerset, victualler. 
Charlotte-row, Mansion House 

Holbrook T. Bath, coach master. Sol Young, 
Charlotte-row, Mansion House 

Hawke W. Lamerton, Devon, merchant. Sol 
Fairbank, Staple Inn 

Hutchinson W. St. John-street, cheesemonger. 
Sol Robinson, Park-street, Westminster 

Kilsby W. Old Brentford, Middlesex, broker. 
Sol Hannam, Covent Garden 

Kendrick W. Daventry, Northampton, grocer. 
S@ Lawledge, Gray's Ir 

Mathieson W. and G. R. Lapraik, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, tailors. Sol Willet, Crown- 


court 
Pallett C. and J. P. Massey, late of Love-lane, 


Sol Young, 
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factors. Sol Williams, Dyer’s-buildings, 
Holborn 


Powell J. Topsham, Devon, rope maker. Sols 
Collett and Co Chancery-lane 

Parry J. Denbigh, draper. Sol Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane 

Pitts L. Norfolk, merchant. Sols Taylor 
and Co Temple 

Quint J Devon, cyder and spirit merehant. 
Sols Lamb and Co Princes-street, Bank of 
England. 

Smith J. Shrewsbury, linendraper. Sols Ad- 
lington and Co Bedford-row 

Smith T. Monmouth, cabinet maker. Sols 
Price and Co Lincoln’s {nn 

Smith W. Long Acre, spring blind maker. 
Sol Popkin, Dean-street 

Thurkle M.G. New-street-square, Fetter-lane, 
wine merchant and sword cutler. Sol 
Haynes, Fenchurch-street. 

Wainwright G. New Compton-street, bottle 
merchant. Sol Willett, Crown court 


CERTIFICATES, Dec. 6. 

J. Robinson, Derby, grocer. S. Thomas, 
York, cattle dealer. W. Helmitt, Peterborough, 
Northampton, draper. E. Brown and T. Hin- 
dle, Lancaster, grocers. J. Waller, Manches- 
ter, hatter. J. White, Oxford, timber mer- 
chant. J.andJ Sykes, Leeds, merchants. W. 
Friday, Gloucester, butcher. W. Bottle, Lin- 
sted, Kent, saddler. R. and T.Boville, York, 
merchants. 

BANKRUPTS, Nov. 18. 
Bradford R. Herefordshire, cordwainer. Sol 

Taylor, Featherstone buildings 
Bridgman V. G, Tavistock, Devonshire, money 

scrivener. Sols Lamb and Co Princes street, 

Bank 
Brandon J. Church street, Goodman’s fields, 

merchant. Sols Annesley and Co Cateaton 

Street 
Dyson J. Meltham Mill, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Sol Battye, Chancery lane 
Flack J. Old street, victualler. Sol Duncan, 

Gray’s Inn 
Hewitt H_ Sheffield, merchant. Sol Blake- 

lock, Serjeant’s Inn 
Marsh J, Pilkington, Lancashire, farmer. Sols 

Longdill and Co Gray’s Inn 
Mitchell J. Southampton, linen draper. Sols 

Alexander and Co New Inn 
Oliphant J. Cockspur street, Westminster, hat 

manufacturer. Sols Nind and Co Throg- 

morton street 

Oxnam R. Penzance, merchant. Sol High- 
moor, Bush lane 

Oates G. and G. Sheffield, merchant. Sols 

Blagrave and Co Symond’s Inn 
Patterson T. Stockport, draper. Sols Long- 

dill and Co Gray’s Ina 
Smith J. Holmfirth, Yorkshire. clothier. Sol 

Pullen, Fore street 
Wardle M. Manchester, paper dealer. Sol 

Ellis, Chancery Jane 

CERTIFICATES, Dec. 9. 

M Baines, Halifax, grocer. J. Lazarus, Car- 
ter street, Houndsditch, watchmaker.  R. 
Hughes, Bleeding Heart yard, Hatton Garden, 
stable keeper. R Cross, Brewood, Stafford- 
shire, tanner. J. Littlewood, East Greenwich, 
rope maker. P. Thomas, Hatfield street, smith. 
J. Draper, Wigton, Cumberland, mercer. J. 
Robson, Suaderland, grocer. J. Young, Bristol, 
woollen draper. S. Whiteley, Liverpool, mer- 
chant. B.and J. Grays R. Wilson, and J, Ri- 
chardson, merchants, Liverpool. 
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PRICES CURRENT, Vou. 20, 1816. Fire-Office Shares, &c. Nov. 20 
Canals. 
Chesterfield .... Div. 6/.... 
£. Coventry .... (Div. 441.) .. 
American pot-ash, percwt 2 Croydon ... 
i 3 Crinan 
Ellesmere and Chester( D ‘4l) — 0 
Grand Junetion .. 61.).. 200 — 
Grand Surry 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. 51. 99 — 
Huddersfield ......+. 
Keanett and Avon 17 — 
Leeds and Liverpool 101.)250 — 26% 
Lancaster 
Oxford ...... 
Peakforest 
Stratford 
Thames and Medway ...... 
Rocks. 
Commercial .... Div. 5/.... 
East India.....-.. Div 71... 
West India .... Div. 101..... 2054 — 
Insurance Companies. 

5f0sh..£50 pd. 45 — 
Eagle .. Spd. 
Globe Div. 6). 
Hope ...... 50 Spd. ...... 
Imperial +500 50pd. .. 
London Fire..........6. oe 
London 
Royal Exchange .. Div. 10.. 


. 


Brandy,Cogniac,bond.gal. 0 
Camphire, refined .. lb. 0 
Ditto unrefined..cwt. 12 
fine black, Ib. 1 
Ditto, East-India .... 
Coffee, fine bond.. 
Ditto ordinary .. 

Cotton Wool, Surinam, |b. 0 
Ditto Jamaica .. 0 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 
Ditto East-India 0 

Currants, Zant....cwt.. 5 

Elephants’ Tecth ......20 

Scrivelloes 25 


scoanssom 


om 
— 
lite 


Ditto Petersburgh .. 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 

Ditto, English...... 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,ewt.13 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 0 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 0 
Indigo, Caraccas .. lb. 0 

Ditto East-India.... 0 
IronBritish bars... ton 13 

DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 16 

Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 
Lead in pigs...... fod 19 

Ditto red 

Ditto white .... 
Logwood 
Madder, Dutch crop,ewt. 
Mahogany ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 20 

Ditto Florence, 4 chest 2 

Ditio whale 52 

Ditto spermaceti .ton105 
Pitch, Stockholm ..ewt. 0 
Raisins, bloom....ewt. 4 
Rice, Carolina bond .. 2 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 

0 
2 
3 
1 


_— 
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Union Fire Life 1001.20 pd. 22 10 
Water Works. 

Grand Junction 55 — 

London Bridge.... Div.31. 10s 60 — 

Manchester and Salford .... 42 — 

Portsmouth and Farlington50/ 5 10 

Ditto (New) 50 .. Div.6..... 31 10 

South London ...... 

West Middlesex ...100 ..... 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


Southwark . 

Waterlvo 

Ditto Old Annuities 60 all ra 60 — 

Ditto Newdo40sh.allpd. ....383 — 

Vauxhall Bonds 97 pd.... 37 — 
Literary Institutions. 

London, 75 gs. 

Russel 25 gs. 

Surry 30 gs. 


Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, ewt. 2 
Silk, thrown, Italian, lb. 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 0 

Ditto —, yellow 3 
Tar, Stockholm 
Tin in blocks 
Tobaceo, Maryland, lbh. 0 

Ditto Virginia 0 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 9 
Whale-fins (Greenl ) ton $5 

Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 40 
Ditto Lichen . 
Ditto Madeiva........ 55 
Ditto Mountain........ 28 
Ditto Calcavella...... 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 28 
Ditto Claret 15 


cto 


British Copper Comp. 100 sh. 
Beeralstone Lead and Silver. 
Butspill 
Great Hewas....15 pd . 
Keoads. 

Highgate Archway 

Miscellaneous. 
Auction 
Five per cent. City Bonds... 
Chelsea .. 10 sh. Div. 12.... 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 29 10 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..14pd.. — — 
East London..1007. sh....... — — 
Gas Lightand Coke Company — par. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


= al = | by Leslie’s 
es Hygrom. 
Oct. 21 | 46 | 48 | 46 | 29,80) 9 Cloudy 
22) 45 | 50 | 42 582 Cloudy 
23 | 45 | 48 | 45 390| 6 Showry 
24) 44/46/45} ,80| Rain 


25 | 42 | 50 | 45 575 Cloudy 
(22 Fair 
17 Fair 
O Rain 
29 | 40 | 47 | 38 937 10 Cloudy 
0 Stormy 
0 Rain 
14 Fair 
12 Cloudy 
4 Cloudy 
4 | 55} 48 ,02|) 8 Fair 
5 | 49 | 57 | 50 | 29,8716 Fair 
6 | 54 | 58 | 52 78 21 Fair 
7 | 54 57 | 50 96 22 Fair 
8 | 53 55 | 50 540 |10 Stormy 
52/49]  ,69|17 Fair 
10 | 48 | 55 | 50 396 23 Fair 
11 | 50 | 54; 50 564| 9 Rain 
IZ |.60 | 55 | 62 379 10 Fair 
13 | 47; 50 0 972 |21 Fair 
14 | 53 | 55 | 55 42! 0 Rain 
15 155 | 54 | 50 0 Showry 
16 | 50 | 45 | 52 394/10 Fair 
17 | 54 | 59 | 52 | 30,20] 6 Cloudy 
18 | 53 | 56 | 47 Cloudy 
19 | 40 | 50 | 40 114 Fair 
20 | 38 | 50 | 47 | 29,86] 7 Cloudy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s. 
Africa, 
Amelia Island, to Ogs. 
American States, 50s. to 63s. 
Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. to 30s. 
Brazils, 35s. to 2 qs. 
Hamburgb, &c 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 30s. 
Canada 
Cape of Good Hope, 249s. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &e. 239s. 
East-India (Co. ships) 3gs.to 
— out and home, 79s. 
ice, 20s. to 30s. 
Gis valtar, 30s. 
Go fenburgh, 3gs. 
G. enland, out and home, gs. 
Mand, 30s. to 40s. 
‘sonduras, &c. 24gs. to 3ys. 
Jamaica, 29s. to 50s, 
Leeward Islands, 35s. 
Madeira, 30s. 
Malta, Italian States, &e. 2gs. 
Malaga, 305. to 2gs. 
Newfoundland 
ortsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 15s. 9d. 
iver Plate, 39s. 
Southern Fishery, out and home, 10gs 


LONDON MARKETS. 

PRICE OF BREAD. 

The Peck Loaf to weigh 17|b. 6oz. ....48. 4d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11 ......2 2 

The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 1 

The half ditto ditto 2 22 ......0 6% 


POTATOES, 

Kidney...... 8 0 0| Ox Nobles... 7 00 
Champions... 7 Apple...... 7 00 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 3s 6d 
MEAT. 

Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal 

Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam 

1817. &is & fe 
Nov. 1..4 8/4 8/4 4/5 O]5 6 

15 ..4 6)4 6/4 8/5 O/6 0 

SUGAR. 

Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 106s 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 121s 
Loaves, tice 121s 


Powder, ordinary, 9to L1lbs......,... 112s 


COTTON TWIST. 

Nov.21. Mule Ist quality,No. 40 3s. 4d 
No. 120 6s, 7d 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 1d. 
Discount—15 to 22 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Oct. 27. .. 39s Gd to 44 6 | 39s 6d to 48 9 

Noy. 5... 00s— 000! 00s 0d 000 

12... 35s 363 0d 460 

19... 398 6d 42 0|36s 6d 470 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to56lb. 23 | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 194 45|lb. per doz. 27 
Crop hides for cut. 21 | Ditto50to70.. — 
Ordinary — | Seals, Large.... — 
Soap; yellow, 96s.; mottled 104s.; curd 168 
Canvves; per doz. Ils. 0d. ; moulds 12s. 6d. 


Course of Exchunge. 


Bilboa 372 | Palermo, peroz. 124d. 
Amsierdam, us. 37-6 | Leghorn 493 
Ditto at sight 37 | Genoa 463 
Rotterdam 11-11 |! Venice, 26 
Hamb. us. 23 347 | Naples 424 
Altona us. 2 34-8 | Lisbou 59 


Paris, 3d.d. 24-408 | Oporto 59 
Ditto, 2 us, 24-60: { Rio Janeiro 62 
Madrid 38 | Dublin 
Cadiz, 372 | Cork gt 


Acio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 


HAY aad STRAW.—ar sMITHFLELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

Oct.30 ..6 0 0 223 0 8 8 
Nov. 6.. 6 0 0 3 2 6 8 0 
2-2-0 7 10 
@ 220 7 10 


Stuckhylmurg, Petersbh, Riga, 8gs. to 10gs, 


Nov 
i 
| 
| 
- | 
| 
4 
i 
; 
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Daily Price of STOCKS, from 22nd October to 2ist November, 1817. 
2285 | 814 82! 13, 982 1072| — |20 15.16 — | —— [238 |100 | 901 29 | 822 
23,283 | 803 79}'812792| 9723/1072] — 11-16, — | —~* [237 | — <Op | 82 
24283}| 802 4 (803 | 975.1073] — 20 13-16, | —— 235 | — | 82: 
— | 803 juli 975/107; — — |100 | — | $23 
27 284 802 813 3 | 975 1071] — 20 13-16. | —— (287) 99 | — i31p | 824 
28) — | | | — — 237 | 99 | — | 822 
292843] 81g (823 983|1077| — |203 — | —— /2384/100 | 903 30p | 822 
30284: 813 983107 — 20 15-16) — 2405 102,|— | 823 
31/2853, 81 2 82h — 20 15-16, — | —— |240 (102 | 90})30p | 822 
Ov. } 
All |Saints | 
3.2863] 817 62 823 34 99 1082) — 21 — | —— 240 | | 832 
‘ — | 82 4 | 99 — 21-16 — | — | —'27p | 831 
‘ a-|pists Con-spiracy. { | 
6 288 817 2} 82! 31, — (21 —| —— | — |102 | — | 833 
82i 993/108!) — 81 250 |101 | 913.28p | 832 
82 2"| 99 \1083) — 250 |100 | — 27p , 833 
| Lord) Mayor's | 
11)2903| 825 833 3 | 9931083} — 21-16 —| —— [249 | — 833 
122903) 822 [834 — 2116 | — (249 | — 22p | 833 
823 ‘833 | — 21-16 | — | —— | — 100 27p | 83; 
823 89 4 | — 2116 | —| 90 933 
82 3. 833 g9f109| — 21-16 | — | —— 248|— | — | 833 
19/The Interment of the Priu cess |Char/lotte. 
93 i 
20/2904 83 25 (833 | 99} 1093) — 21-16 | — | — 247 | — | — | 833 
2903] 2 993 109} — | 815) —— |—|—| — 838 
| 
IRISH FUNDS. ta 
FRENCH FUNDS 
92| 92 |—— 1052! 514} 77 21165 55| 1440 
925 — 105; 533) 7931101 2365 30! 1435 
923} 992 105% 2565 1430 
23/249 | 933) 923 |— 105! 56 | 82 {1003 2965 15) 1430 
24/249 1053) 813)1005 —— 3164 95) 1440 
923) 931 | — 1053, |} 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 565 95} 1490 
765 40) 1470 
IN LONDON. AT NEW YORK. 10165 10) 1460 
Noy. 4. Oct. 7——1L5. 12\65 15! 1460 
14/64 85} 1460 
Bank Shares ........{ 33 — — | 150 — 151 —| . 16168 90) 1470 
_ — lilo —| 1865 —| 1475 
per cent.......4 — — | 100 — 100 — 
New 6 per cent. .... { 105 - — | 109 -— 1065 — 
3 percent ..........1 — 67 — 685 — 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
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